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The ARGUMENT. 





Adventures with Æolus, the Leffrigons, and 


Circe. 


LYSSES arrives at the Iland of Æolus, who gives 

him profverous winds, and inclofes the adverfe ones in 
a Bag, which his companions untying, they are driven back 
again, and rejetied. Then they fail to the Leftrigons, 
where they lofe eleven foips, and with one only remaining, 
proceed to the Ijiand of Circe. Eurylochus zs feat firft 
wirh fome Companions, cll which, except Eurylochus, 
are transformed into Swine. Ulyfies then undertakes the 
adventure, and by the help of Mercury, who gives him 
the Herb Moly, overcomes the Enchantrefs, and procures 
the reftoration of bis men. After a year’s fiay with ber, 
be prepares at her inftigation fer his Voyage to the infernal 
hades. 
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O D Y S S EY. 


T length we reach’d Mo/za’s fea=girt fhore 
Where great Hippotades the fceptre bore, 
A floating Ifle ! High-rais’d by toil divine, 
Strong walls of brafs the rocky coaft confine. 











* 


~ Poetry is a mixture of Hiftory and Fable ; the foundation 
is hiftorical, becaufe the Poet does not entirely neglect truth; 
the refit is fabulous, becaufe naked I ruth would not be fuffi- 
ciently furprifing 5 for the marvellous ought to take place, 


efpéecially in Epick Poetry. But it may bea afked, does not 
Flomer offend again{ft all degrecs of probability in thefe ispi- 


fodes of the Szrrens, Scylla and Charybdis, Cycleps and Anti- 
phates ? How are thefe incredible ftories to be reduced into the 
bd@unds of probability ? It is true, the Marvellous ought to be 
a 3 


6 HOMER’s ODYSSEY. Boor x. 
Six blo-.ni1g youths, in private grandeur bred; 5§ 
And fix fair daughters, grac’d the royal bed : 


ufed in Epick Poetry ; but owght it to tranfgrefs all Power of 
belief? Ariffotle in his Art of Poetry lays down a Rule to jut- 
tify thefe incidents: Z Peer, fays that Author, ought to prefer 
things impoffible, provided they are probable, before things poffible, 
that are neverthelefs incredible. Chap. xv. This Rule is not with- 
out Obfcurity ; but Monfieur Daczer has explained it in his An- 
notations upon that Author: a thing may be impoffible, and 
yet probable: thus when the Poet introduces a Deity, any in- 
cident humanly impoffible receives a full Probability by being 
a{cribed to the {kill and power of a God: it is thus we juftify 
the Rory of the transformation of the fhip of the Phæacians 
into a rock, and the fleet of Æneas into Sea-nymphs. Brá 
fuch relations ought not to be too frequent in a Poem ; for it 
is an eftablifhed rule, that all incidents which require a divine 
probability only, fhould be fo difenzaged from the action, that 
they may be fubftracted from it without deftroymeg it; for in- 
ftance, if we omit the transformation of the fhip, the ation 
of the Odyfey will retain the fame perfection. And therefore 
thofe Enifodes which are necefiary, and make effential parts of 
the Poem, ought to be grounded upon human Probability 3 
now the Epifodes of Circe, Pelypheme, the Sirens, &c. are ne- 
celfary to the action of the O-4/fey < Sut will any man fay they 
arc within the bounds of human probability ? How then fhal] 
we folve this difficulty ? “Qomer artificially has brought them 
within the degrees of it; he makes Uys relate them before . 
a credulous and ignorant affembly ; he lets us into the cha- 
racter of the Pacacans, by fayine they were a very dull na- 
tion, in the fixth book, 
Where never Scierce rear’d her laurel’d head. 

It is thus the Poet gives probability to his fables, by reciting 
them to a people who believed them, and who through a lazi- 
nels of life were fond of romantick ftories ; he adapts himfel& 
to his audience, and yet cven here ne is iot unmindful of his 
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Book x. HCOMER’s ODYSSEY. a 


'Thefe fone their fitters wed, and all remain 
Their parents pride, and pleafure of their Reign. 


more intelligent Readers: he gives them, (obferves Bof/fu) in 
thefe fables all the pleafure that can be reaped from phyfical 
or moral truths, difguifed under miraculous Allegories, and by 
this Method reconciles them to poetical probability. 

There are feveral heads to which Probability may be re- 
duced ; either to Divinity, and then nothing is improbable, 
for every thing is poffible to a Deity; or to our Ideas of things 
whether true or falfe: thus in the defcent of Uh fes into Hell, 
there is not one word of probability or hiftorick truth; but if 
we examine it by the ideas that the old world cntertained of 
hell, it becomes probable; or laftly, we may have refpeét ta 
Vulgar opinion or fame; for a Poet is at liberty to relate a 
falfhood, provided it be commonly believed to be true. We 
might have recourfe to this laft rule, which is likewife laid 
down by driffotle, to vindicate the Oadyfey, if there were oc- 
eafion for it; for in all ages {fuch fables have found belief. 

I will only add, that Virgil has given a fanction to thefe 
ttories, by inferting them in his @uxeis; and Horace calls them 
by the remarkable epithet of /fecious miracles. 


€€ ——— Ut f{peciofa dehinc miracula promat, 
‘< Antiphaten, Scylamque & cum Cyclope Charybdin.” 


Longinus calls thefe fables Dreams, but adds, that they are 
the dreams of supiter; he likewife blamcs thofe Enrifodes, 
becaufe in all of them theis is much more fable and narration 
than action: which criticiftn may perhaps be too fevere, if we 
confider that paft adventures are here brought into prefent ufe, 
and though they be not Actions, yet they are the reprefenta- 
tions of Actions, agreeable to the nature of Epifodes. 

it may be queftioned if /% 2// is fo happy in the choice of 
the audience to which he relates many of thefe fables; the 
Carthaginians were not ignorant hke the @lececans: from 
whence then do his {tories reccive their Probability: it is not 
fọ Cafy to aniwer this objeciton, unlefs we have recoiurfe ta 

AA 


8 HOMER’s ODYSSEY. Book x. 


All day they feaft, all day the bowls flow round, 
And joy and mrufick thro’ the ifle refound : IO 





common fame: Virgil was not the Author of them, Homer 
had eftablifhed them, and brought them into fame, fo that 
Virgil had common opinion to vindicate him, joined with 2v- 
mer’s authority. 

X. 1. We reach d Æolia’s foore.] It is difficult to diftinguifh 
what is truth from what is fiction in this relation: Dzodorus, 
who was a Sictlan, {peaks of Æolus, and refers to this paí- 
fage: << This, is that Æolus, fays he, who entertained Ulyffes, 
‘© in his voyages: he is reported to have been a pious and juft 
«< Prince, and given to hofpitality, and therefore Pin® abavarose, 
<c as Homer exprefies it.” But whence has the fable of his 
being the Governor of the Winds taken its foundation? Eu- 

fiathius tells us, that he was a very wife man, and one who 
from long obfervation could foretel what weather was like to 
follow: others fay he was an Aftronomer, and ftudied chiefly 
the nature of the winds; and as 4tlas from his knowledge in 
Aftrology was faid to fuftain the heavens; fo Æolus, from his 
experience and Obfervation, was fabled to be the ruler or dif- 
pofer of the Winds.. But what explication can be given of 
this bag, in whicb he is faid to bind the Winds? Eratofihenes, 
continues Eu/ffathius, faid pleafantly, that we fhall then find 
the places where Udjffes voyaged, when we have difcovered 
the artift, or cobler, Tò cxvtic, who fewed up this bag of the 
winds. But the reafon of the fiction is fuppofed to be this: 
Æclus taught the ufe and management of fails, and having 
forctold U/ffes from what quarter the winds would blow, he 
may be faid to have gathered them into a kind of enclofure, 
and retained them as ufe fhould require. Diodorus explains it 

Cilerentiy, lib. V. Eleos O& TYTCiC Thy Tay istwy xestaæy Tols VAUT 
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H- taught the ufe of fails, and having learned from 
the bearing of the fmoke and fires (of thofe Vul- 


ids) what winds would blow, he ufually foretold 





Book x. HOMER’s ODYSSEY. 9 


At night each pair on fplendid carpets lay, 
And crown’d with love the ‘pleafures of the day. 


<< them with exatnefs, and from hence he is fabled to be 
< the difpofer of the Winds.” ‘The words of Varre, quoted 
by Servius, are to the fame purpofe: Varro autem dicit hunc 
infularum regem fuiffe, ex quarum nebulis © fumo Vulcaniæ in- 
fule prædicens futura fiabra ventorum, ab imperitis vifus eft ven- 
tos fuâ potęflate retinere. . 

Polybius will not admit that this ftory of <EHolus is entirely 
fable; and Strabo is of the fame Opinion, that Miyffes was in 
the Sicilian feas; and that there was fuch a King as #olus, 
he affirms to be truth; but that he met with fuch adventures 
is, in the main, fiction. There may another reafon, as Eu- 
fiathius obferves, be given for the fiction of binding up the 
winds in a bag: they who practifed the art of Incantation or 
charms, made ufe of the fkin of a dolphin, and prétended by 
certain ceremonies to bind or loofe the winds as they pleafed 5 
and this practice is a fufficient ground to build upon in 
Poetry. 

The folution alfo of Bochart is worth our notice: ffomer 
borrowed the word Atoacs from the Phanician Aol, which fig- 
nifies a whirlwind or tempeft, from whence the Greeks formed 
their word «sare; the Phanicians obferving the King of this 
Iffand to be very expert in foretelling the winds, called him 
King clin, or King of the winds and {torms; from hence 
Homer formed a proper name and called him Ata@. It muft 
be confeffed, that this folution is ingenious, and not without 
an appearance of probability. 

But having laid together what may be faid in vindication of 
this ftory of Æolus : juftice requires that I fhould not fupprefs 
what hus been objected againft it by no lefs a Critick than 
Longinus: he obferves that a genius naturally lofty fometimes 
falls into trifling; an inftance of this, adds he, is what FHlom-7 
fays of the bag wherein 4olu inclofcd the winds. Cap. vii, 
weer wr Vis. 








Tò HOMER’s ODYSSEY. Book x: 








This happy port affords our wand’ring fleet; 


A month’s reception, ‘and a fafe retreat. 


>. p Z Joating Ule —] The word in the original is wawr : 
fome take it, as Eu/fathius remarks, for a proper name; but 
Arifiarchus believes Homer intended to exprefs by it a floating 
Ifland, that was frequently removed by concuffions and earth- 
quakes, for it is feen fometimes on the right, at other times 
on the left hand: the like has been faid of Delos; and Here- 
dotus thus defcribes the Ifland Achemis in the Egyptian feas: 
Dionyfius, in his GITIS, affirms, that this Ifland is not called 
by the name of wae; by reafon of its floating, but becaufe 
it is an Ifand of fame, and much failed unto, or @awtn by na- ` 
vigators s that is, wAroxivn, Or £ TÉO TIALOpLEvOsS HEILEN, OF lying 
in feas of great navigation: but perhaps the former opinion 
of Ariffarchus may be preferable, as it beft contributes to raife 
the wonder and admiration of the credulous ignorant Phæa- 
cians, which was the fole intention of Uhyffes. 

Thefe Iflands were feven in number, (but ‘eleven at this 
Day) Strongyle, Hiera, Didyme, Hicefia, Lipara, Erycodes, and 
Phenicodes, all lying in the Sicilian feas, as Diodorus Siculus 
teftifies; but differs in the name of one of the Iflands. 

Strabo is of opinion, that the Ifland called by Homer, the 
LE olan, is Strongyle 5 “H òè Lreofyvan, Est Oramupes, Tw Délyes TALOWENTE TO 4 
Evlada òè Tov Aloray ointicas Pact. “© “This Ifland Strongy/e abounds 
<< with fubterraneous fires, (9c. and here Æolus is faid to have 
tc reigned.” Pliny agrees with Strabo, lib. iii. but Dacier un- 
derftands it to be Lipara, according to Virgil, Æn. lib. vii. 
but in reality the feven were all called the Æotian Iflands. 

















<< Infula Sicanium juxta latus, /Eoliamque 
«c Erizitur Liparen, fumantibus ardua faxis.” 


But why is it fabled to be furrounded with a wall of brafs ? 
Luflathius fays, that this may proceed from its being almoft 
inacceffible ; but this reafon is not fufficient to give Dundo 
to fuch a E tior: Dacier obferves that it is thus deferibed, 





Book x. HOMER’s ODYSSEY. 


Full oft’ the monarch urg’d me to relate Ls 
The fall of Mion, and the Grecian fate; 





becaufe of the fubterranean fires, which from time to time 
break out from the entrails of this Iland. “iffotle {peaking 
ef Lipara, which is the moft confiderable of the Zolian Ulands, 
thus defcribes it; ‘** all night long the Ifland Lipara appears 
enlightened with fires.” The fame rclation agrees with Stron- 
gyde, called ££rombolo at this Day. 

I will take the liberty to propofe a conjeéture, which may 
perhaps not unhappily give a reafon of this fiction of the wah. 
of brafs, from this defcription of /rz/fotle: all night fires ap~ 
pear (fays that Author) from this Ifland, and thetfe fires falling 
upon the feas, might caft a ruddy reflection round the Ifland, 
which to navigators might look like a wall of brafs enciofing 
it. This is but a conjecture drawn from appearances ; but to 
write according to appearances is allowab:e in Poetry, where 
a feeming ora ‘real truth may be ufed indifferently. 

x. 5. Six blooming youths — and fix fair daughters.] Diodorus 
Siculus mentions the names of the f1x fons of Æolus, but is 
filent concerning his daughters, and therefore others, who can 
find myfteries in the plaineft defcription, aflure us, that this is 
not to be underftoed hiftorically, but allegorically: Æolus re- 
prefents the year, his twelve children are the twelve months, 
fix of which are female, to denote thofe fix months in which 
the earth brings forth her fruits; by his fix Sons the other 
months are underftood, in which the feed is fown, or in which 
the herbs, fruits, &%c. are nourifhed in order to production ; 
thefe may therefore be called males. But this is to darken an 
Author into myftery, not to explain him. Daczer cives us 
another aHegorical interpretation : : the Poet makes him the 
governor of the winds, and gives him twelve childien, thefe 
denote the twelve principal winds; half of which children 
are males, half females; the males denote the winter winds, 
which as it were brood upon the earth, and generate its in- 
creafe ; 3 the females thofe warmer feafcns of the year, when 
te more proliick winds blow, and make the earth teem with 





i= FLYNN R's ODYSSEY. Boar =. 


Full oft’ I told: at length for parting movd z 
The King with mighty gifts my fuit approv’d. 


fruitfulnefs : theie children of Æolus are in continual feafts its 
his Palace; that is, the winds are continually fed by the ex- 
halations from the earth, which may be called their food or 
nourifhment: the brothers and fifters intermarry; this de- 
motes tne nature of the winds, which blow promifcuoufly, 
and one wind unites itfelf with another from all quarters of 
the world indifferently : the brothers and fifters are faid to 
fleep by night together; that is, the winds are ufually ftill and 
calm, and as it were reit together, at that feafon. But what 
occafion is there to have recourfe to an uncertain Allegorys 
when fuch great names as Polybius, Strabo, and Diodorus alure 
us, that this relation is in part true hiftory; and if there 
was rea any 4 uch a King as Æolus, why might he not be a 
father of iix fons and as many daughters? I fhould prefer a 
plain hiitory to a dark Allegory. 


X. 9. Ail day they fea, — — — 
— — and mufick thro the ifle refounds.] 


fismer was not unacquainted with the wonders related of this 
Tland “Lisara. ** In this Ifland, fays 4riffotle, a monument 
se 4S Peps: arted to be, of which they tell miracles: they allure 
fc ua that they hear iffuing from it the found of timbrels or 
=e cy mbols, plainly and difttin@tly.” It is eafy to perceive that 
this is fou ade upon the noife the fires make which are in- 
cioled in the caverns in this Ifland, and that Mzmer alludes to 
tne antient name of it, which in the Phænician language 
(Laclgini, 25s Bochlart obferves) fignifies the land of aos 
who play upon inftruments. We learn from Callimachus, in 
his Hymn to Diana, that Lipara was originally called AZe/;- 
LOWS. he A ne a) went to find out the Cyclops: fhe found 
them ir Lipara, for thet is the name the Ile now bears, Lut ai- 
tiently it wes ee vf Nichigounts ; they were labouring a buge aria} » 
Of ree bet ivon, Ct. So that Zfomer is not all hovericior. but 
adapts his Poetry to tradition and antient {tory. Dacer. 








Book xX. 


HOMER’s ODYSSEY. 13 


The adverfe winds in leathern bags he brac’d, 
Compreís’d their force, and lock’d each ftrugeling 
blait : 26 
For him the mighty Sire of Gods affion’d 

The tempeft’s Lord, the tyrant of .the wind; 





His word alone the lift’ning ftorms obey, 

To fmooth the deep, or fwell the foamy fea. 
‘Thefe in my hollow fhip the Monarch hung, 295 
Securely fetter’d by a filver thong ; 

But Zephyrus e with friendly gales 
He charg’d to fh, d guide the {welling fails: 
Rare gift! but oh, what gift to fools avails! 





Nine profp’rous days we ply’d the lab’ring oar; 
The tenth prefents our welcome native fhore: 31 
The hills difplay the beacon’s friendly light, 


And rifing mountains gain upon our fight. 

y. 32. The hills difplay the beacon’s friendly hght.] Euftathius 
obferves, that thefe fires were a kind of beacons kept conti- 
nually burning to direct navigators; the fmoke gave notice 
by day, the light of the flame by night. Jthaca was invironed 
with rocks, and confequently there was a neceffity for this 
care, to guide fea-faring men to avoid thofe rocks, cca to 
point eut the places of landing with fecurity. 

But is it not an imputation to the wifdom of Ud//es, to 
fuffer himfelf to be furprifed with fleep, when he was almoit 





l4 HOMER: ODYSSEI. Book =. 


Then firik my eyes, Dy watchful toils oppreft, 
Comply d to take the baliny gifts of reft; ae 
Then frit my hands did from the rudder part, 
(So much the love of home poife{s d my heart) 
When lo! on board a fond debate aroile ; 

What rare device thote veffels might enclote? 
What fum, what prize from A-o/u: brought? 40 
Whilit to his neighiboureachexpre{s’dhisthought. 


Say, whence, yeGods, contending nations ftrive 





Whe mot fhall pleafe, wh moit our Here 
give f 

fone have iis cofters groan’d with Trojan {poils ; 

W hilft we, the wretched part’ners of his toils, 4¢ 


ready to enter the ports of his own country?’ And is it not 
probable that the joy he mult be fuppofed to receive at the 
fight of it, fhould induce him to a few hours watchfulnefs ? 
Jt is eafier to defend his fleeping here, than in the thirteenth 
of the Odyffey: the Poet very judicioufly tells us, that Udy/es 
for nine days togetner almoft continually wak’d and took 
charge of the veliel, and the word xepnora fhews that nature 
was wearied out, and that he fell into an involuntary repofe 3 
st can therefore be no diminution to his character to be forced 
to yield to the calls of nature, any more than it is to be hun- 
gry: his prudence and love of his country futhciently appear 
zom the care he took through the fpace of nine days to arrive 
seat; fo that this ctrcumftance mult be imputed to the infir- 
mity of human nature, and not to a defect of car. or wildom 
aia Oly les. 





Boox x. HOMER’s ODYSSEY. re 


Reproach’d by want, our fruitlefs labours mourn, 

And only rich in barren fame return. 

Now Æolus, ye fee, augments his ftore : 

But come my Friends, thefe myftick gifts explore, 

They faid: and (oh curs’d fate!) the thongs un- 
bound ! 59° 

The gufhing tempeft fweeps the Ocean round ; 

Snatch’d in the whirl, the hurried navy flew, 

T he ocean widen’d, and the fhores withdrew. 


¥. 50. They faid: and (oh cursd fate!) the thongs unbound. } 
‘This relation has been blamed as improbable; what occafion 
was there to unbind the bag, when thefe companions of 
Uffes might have fatished their curiofity that there was na 
treafure in it from the lightnefs of it? But Homer himfelf ob- 
viates this objection, by telling us that Æolus faftened it in the 
vellel, as Eu/fathius obferves, 





Nui ò evi yarQven KATEDEG —— menen 


Boffu gives the moral of this fable or allegory, cap. x. lib. i. 
By the winds inclofed in the bag, into which the companions 
of Uly//es were fo unwife as to pry, is to be underftood, that 
we ought not to intrude into thofe myfteries of government 
which the Prince intends to keep fecret: the tempefts and 
confufions raifed by the loofing the winds, reprefent the mif- 
chiefs and diforders that arife from fuch a vain curiofity in 
the fubject: a wife people permit the winds to reft without 
moleftation, and fatisfy themfelves with thofe that the prince 
is pleafed to releafe, and believe them to be the moft proper 
and ufeful. But whatever judgment is pafied upon this ex- 
plication, it is certainly an inftance of the ill confequences of 


avarice, and unfeafonable curiofity. 





16 HOMER’s ODYSSEY. Book x. 


Rous’d from my fatal fleep, I long debate 

If {till to live, or defp’rate plunge to [ate ge 

Thus doubting, proftrate on the deck I lay, 

Till all the coward thoughts of death gave way. 
Meanwhile our vefflels plough the liquid plain, 

And foon the known Æoltan coaít regain, 

Our groans the rocks remurmur’d to the main. 

We leap’d on fhore, and with a fcanty feaft Ot 

Our thirft and hunger haftily reprefs’d ; 

‘That dane, two chofen heralds ftrait attend 

Our fecond progreís to my royal friend ; 

And him amidit his jovial fons we found ; 65 

The banquet fteaming, and the goblets crownd : 

‘There humbly ftopp’d with con{fcious fhame and 

awe, 
Nor nearer than the gate prelum d to draw. 


vy. 55. If fill to live, or defp’rate. plunge to Fate.] We ought 
not to infer from this pafiage, that Memer thought a perfon 
might lawfully take away his own life to avoid the greateft 
dangers; what U/;/fes here fpeaks arifes from the violence of 
a fudden paiion, and gives us a true picture of Human Na- 
ture: the wifeit of men, are not free from the infirmity of 
paMon, but realon corrects and fubdues it. This is the cafe 
in the inftance before us; Uij//es has fo much of the man 
in him as to be liable to the pallon of man; but fo much 
virtue and wifdom as to refrain and govern it. 





Book kx. HOMER’s ODYSSEY. 17 





But foon his fons their well-known gueft defcry’d, 
And ftarting from their couches loudly cry’d, 70 
Ulyffes here! what Dæmon cou’dit thou meet 
To thwart thy paffage and repel thy fleet ? 

Watt thou not furnifh’d by our choiceft care 
For Greece, for home, and all thy foul held dear ? 
Thus they ; in filence long my fate I mourn’d, 75 


At length thefe words with accent low return’d. 





Me, lock’d in fleep, my faithlefs crew bereft 
Of all the bleffings of your God-like gift! 


But grant, oh grant our lofs we may retrieve: 





A favour you, and you alone can give. So 





Thus I with art to move their pity try’d, 

And touch’d the Youths; but their ftern fire 
reply d, 

Vile wretch, be gone! this inftant Í command 

Thy fleet atcurs'’d to leave — hallow’d land. 


$. 83. Vile wretch, be gone !—] This unhofpitable cha- 
racter of Æolus may feem contrary to the humane difpofition 
which Homer before afcribed to him; he therefore tells us, 
that Ul;fes appeared to him to be an object of divine ven- 
geance, and that to give him affiftance would be to aét againit 
the will of the Gods. But obfeives Eu/fatiius, is not this an 
‘all-chofen relation to be made to the Pheactans, as the Cri- 
ticks Rave remarked, and might it not deter them from afit- 

VOL» IILI. B 
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His baneful fuit pollutes thefe blefs’d abodes, ög 
W hofe fate proclaims hini hateful to the Gods. 
Thus fierce he faid: we fighing went our way. 
And with defponding hearts put off to fea. 


The failors fpent with toils their folly mourn, 





But mourn in vain; no profpect of return. 90 
Six days and nights a doubtful courfe we {fteer, I 
The next proud Lamos’ {tately tow’rs appear, 
And Leftrigonia’s gates arife diftinét in arr. { 
The fhepherd quitting here at night the plain, 





Calls, to fucceed his cares, the watchfulfwains; 95 


ing a man whom ous had rejected as an enemy to the 
Gods? He anfwers, that it was evident to the P#eacians, 
that Ulffes was no longer under the difpleafure of Heaven, 
fhat the Imprecations of Polypheme were fulfilled; he being to 
be tranfported to his own country by ftrangers, according to 
his prayer in the ninth of the Odyfjfey, and confequently the 
Pheacians have nothing to fear from the afiftance which they 


tend Cl /fes. 


, 


X. 94. The fhephe a guiiting bere at whet the plain, &c.] This 
pelage has been thoucht to be very dificult ; but Leuflathins 
makes it intelligible: the Land of the Le/?r7gons was fruitful, 
and fit for pafturage ; it was the practice to tend the fheep bv 
day, and the oxen by night ; for it was infefted by a kind of 
fy that was very grievous to the oxen by day, whercgs the 
wool of the fheep defended them from it: and therefore the 
fhepherds drove their oxen to pafture by night. If the fame 
fhepherd wio watched the fhcep by day, could pals the niehr 
without fleep, and attend the oxen, he performicd qi ubi 
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But he that fcorns the chains of fleep to wear, 
And adds the herdf{man’s to the fhepherd’'s care, 
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duty, and confequently merited a double reward. Homer fayss 
that the ways of the night and day were near to each cther, 
that is, the paftures of the fheep and oxen, and the ways that 
led to them were adjacent; for the fhepherd that drove his 
flocks home, (or ciceAcwr, as omer exprefies it) could call to 
the herdfman, who drove his herds to pafture, or :Adwv, and 
be heard with eafe, and therefore the roads muft be ad- 
joining. 

Crates gives us avery different interpretation: he afferts 
that Zomer intended to exprefs the fituation of the Le/frigons, 
and affirms that they lay under the head of the dragon, 
Kearny pno tTO, (which Dacer renders the tail of the dragon} 
according to Aratus, 





— — yim (xeParn) &reaæs 
Micryorlas DUTIES, Hy yalors CAANANC EY» 


which Tuly thus tranflates, 


<< Hoc caput hic paullum fefe fubitoque recondit 
<¢ Ortus ubi atque obitus partem admifcentur in unam,” 


If this be true, the Poet intended to exprefs that there was 
{carce any night at all among the Le/rigons, according to that 
of Adanilius, 


< Vixque ortus, occafus erit” — — 


But how will this agree with the fituation of the ZLe/?rr- 
gons, who were undoubtedly Szcitiazs, according to the direct 
affirmation of Thucydides, lib. vi. of his Hiftory? Befides, if 
Leftrigonia lay under the head of the Dragon, Ulyfes mutt 
have {pent feven months inftead of {even days, in failing from 
the Æslan Ilands to that country. Neither is there any ne- 
ceflity to have recourfe to this foluiion ; for what fignifies the 
length or fhortnefs of ihe day to the double wages of the 
fiepWerds, when it was paid to him who tock upon him a 
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So near the paftures, and fo fhort the way, 
His double toils may claim a double pay, 


And join the labours of the night and day. Loo 


double charge of watching the whole day and night, which 
comprehends the {pace of four and twenty hours; which 
alone, whether the greater part of it was by night or day, 
entitled the fhepherd to a double reward? I therefore fhould 
rather chufe the former interpretation, with which Didymus 
agrees. Nouxlepsvat, OCs npAepavoee voe elyus ciai THe ToOAEwe s that iS, cc both 
<< the night paftures, and thofe of the day, are adjacent to 
ée the city.” 

It is evident that the Le/frigons alfo inhabited Formiæ, a 
city of Campania near Cajeta: thus Horace, lib, iii. Ode 17. 





<c Æ li vetufto nobilis ab Lamo —— — 
<c Auctore ab illo ducit originem 


<¢ Qui Formiarum mænia dicitur 
cce Princeps” — — 


It was called Hormiæ, according to Strabo, Qogpiai, Aananuèr 
slice, Ogpiai Asyóperov die tò evoçpuor; that is, ** formie was built 
<c by a Laconian, called alfo Hlormia, from its being an ex- 
ec cellent ftation for fhips.”? Zuly had this place in view in 
his epiftle to Atticus, lib. il. Epift. 13. Sz vero tn hanc rnréavrov, 
weneris Aces evyovsnys Foi mias dico. And Pliny to the fame pur- 
pofe, lib. iii. cap. 5. Oppidum Feormæ, Hormiæ ante dictum, 
ut exiflimavére, antiqua Leftrigonum fedes. But how will this 
agree with Hemer, who places them in Szcily, whilft Txlly and 
Pliny place them in Campania in ftaly. 

Dacier anfwers, that they were originally Szezlans, as ap- 
pears from Pizny, lib. ni. cap. 8. Flumina, Symethus, Terias ; 
antus, Leaftrigonit campi , oppidum, Leontini. And why might 
not thefe Le/ffrigons, or a colony-of them, leave Srcz/y to fet- 
tle in /ta/y, as it is evident the 2’/zacians had done, and fixed 
in Coreyra? Bochart’s Opinion concerning this nation is not 
to be neglected; the words Leffrrgons and Leontines ar&of the 
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Within a long recefs a bay there lies, 
Ede’d round with cliffs, high pointing to the fkies; 
The jutting fhores that fwell on either fide 
Contract its mouth, and break the rufhing tide. 
Our eager failors feize the fair retreat, ros 
And bound within the port their crowded fleet : 
For here retir’d the finking billows fleep, 





And {miling calmnefs filver’d o'er the deep. 


I only in the bay refus’d to moor, 





And fix’d, without, my halfers tq the fhore. 110 


fame import; Le/ffrigon is a Phanician name, Lais tircam, that 
is, a devouring Lion; this is rendered literally by the Latin 
word Leontinum, and both denote the favage and Leonine dif- 
pofition of this people; the word Lamus is alfo of Phanician 
extract: Labam, or Lahama, lignifies a Devourer; from hence 
probably was derjved that Lamia, who devoured young infants, 
mentioned by Horace in his Art of Poetry. 


<c Nec pranfe Lamiz vivum puerum extrahat alyo.”’ 


We are informed that there was a Queen of Lybia of that 
name, by Diodorus Siculus; fhe was a perfon of great beauty, 
but of great barbarity. 

y. 109. I only in the bay refus’d to moor.} It may appear at 
the firft view, that U4fes took more care of himfelf than of 
his companions ; and it may be afked, why did he not reftrain 
them from entering the bay, when his caution plainly fhews 
that he was apprehenfive of danger ? Had he more fear than 
the reft of the company? No; buta greater forefight ; awife 
man provides as far as lies within his power againift all contin- 
genci, and the event fhews, that his companions were rafhy 
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From thence we climb’d a point, whofe airy 
brow 

Commands the profpect of the plains below : 
Wo tracks of beafts, or figns of men we found, 
But fmoky volumes rolling from the ground. 
Two with our herald thither we command, If5 
With {peed to learn what men pofiefs’d the land. 
They went, and kept the wheel’s {mooth beaten 


road 





Which to the city drew the mountain wood ; 
When lo! they met, befide a cryftal {pring, 
The daughter of Antiphates the King ; I20 


and he wife to act with fo much circumfpeéction ; they ftayed 
not for command, and therefore were juftly punifhed for act- 
ing precipitately without the direction of their General and 
King. 

$. 120. The daughter ef Antiphates, We. | It is not evident 
from whence Uhffes had the knowledge of thefe particulars ; 
the perfons whom he fent to fearch the land perifhed in the 
attempt ; or were deftroyed with the fleet by the La/frigons - 
how then could this relation be made to U4fes ? It is pro- 
bable that he had his information from Czrrce or Calypso, for 
Circe in the fequel of the Odyffey tells U4jyfes, that fhe was ac- 
quainted with all the fufferings that he had undergone by fea; 
and if fhe, as a Goddefs, knew his adventures, why might 
Tke not relate to him thefe particulars ? Homer a little lower 
tells us, that the Le/frigons transfixed (wetgovles) the compa- 
nions of U/y/es, and then carried them away on thcir weapons 
hke fo many fifhes; others prefer zipwies, that is, conné&tine 
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She to Artacia’s filver reams came down, 
(_Artacia’s {treams alone fupply the town s) 
The damfel they approach, and afk’d what race 
‘The people were ? who monarch of the place P 
With joy the Maid, th’ unwary ftrangers heard, 
And fhew’d them where the royal dome ap- 
pear’d. 120 
They went; but as they ent’ring faw the Queen 





Of fize enormous, and terrifick mien, 

(Not yielding to fome bulky mountain’s height) 
A fadden horrour ftruck their aking fight. 139 
Swift at her call her hufband fcour’d away 

To wreak his hunger on the deftin’d prey ; 


them together like a range of fifhes ; both which very well 
expiefs the prodigious ftrength of thefe giants: others chufe 
the word doraigcilze, or, “* they eat them yet alive ( pa/pitantes ) 
cc like fiíhes.” The preference is fubmitted to the reader. 
Euftathius. 

I will only add, that poffibly the rclation of the barbarity 
of Polypheme, and Antiphates, with refpect to their eating the 
flefh of men, may not be entirely fabulous: modern hiftory 
affures us, that favages have been found in parts of the world 
Jately difcovered, who eat the bodies of their enemies: it is 
therefore no wonder that the more polite and civilized nations 
of Antiquity, looked upon fuch men as monfters, and that 
their Poets painted them as fuch, or perhaps aggravated the 
fierte, or fiercenefs of their features, {truck with horrour at thery 
brutæ inhumanity. 

B 4 
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One for his food the raging glutton flew, 





But two ruth’d out, and to the navy flew. 
Balk’d of his prey, the yelling monfter flies, 






And fills the city with his hideous cries ; 136 
A ghaftly band of Giants hear the roar, 

And pouring down themountains, croudthe fhore. 
Fragments they rend from off the craggy brow, 


And dafh the ruins on the fhips below ; 549 
The crackling vefiels bur{t ; hoarfe groans arife, 





And mingled horrours echo to the {fkies ; 


The men, like fith, they ftuck upon the flood, 
And cram’d their filthy throats with human food. 


Whilft thus their fury rages at the bay, 145 
My fword our cables cut, I call’d to weigh ; 





And charg’d my men, as they from fate would fly, 
Each nerve to ftrain, each bending oar to ply- 


The failors catch the word, their oars they feize, 





And fweep with equal ftrokes the f{mokyfeas; 150 
Clear of the rocks th’ impatient veffel flies ; 

W hilft in the port each wretch encumber’d dies. 
With earneft hafte my frighted failors Preis, 
While kindling tranfports clow’d at our fuccels ; 
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But the fad fate that did our friends deftroy 155 





Cool’d ev’ry breaft, and damp’d the rifing joy. 
Now dropp’d our anchors in th’ Ææan bay, 
Where Circe dwelt, the daughter of the day ; 


vy. 158. Where Circe dwelt.] Heficd in his Theogony agrees 
with Homer as to the genealogy of Circe and Æetes. 


~ Fa ` > # 
HEM g a xapa li Tixe LAVi wzexvivn 


Iiseonis, Kipxry TE 5 Aintrny Bacarra. 


That is, ‘* Perfers the daughter of Oceanus bore to Phebus, 
„<&c Circe and King Æetes.” But why are they fabled to be the 
offspring of the fun? #a/ffathius anfwers, either from their 
high birth, as the great perfonages of Antiquity were called 
Aws, or the Sons of Jupiter, and the Sun in the antient 
Mythology reprefented that Deity; or from their extraordinary 
beauty, which might be compared to the Sun, or from their 
illuftrious actions. But perhaps the whole might be derived 
from the way of fpeaking among the Orientals; at this day 
we are informed from the beft Hiftorians, that fuch language 
prevails in the eaftern countries, and Kings and great perfon- 
ages are called the brothers or offspring of the Sun. 

This Ææa is 2 mountain or promontory in /fta/y : perhaps 
originally an Ifland, and {till keeping the refemblance of it. 
Thus Procopius, Gothicorum, lib. 1. Cerceitm baud modico tractu 
in mare porreéium infulæ fpeciem fert, tam praternavigantibus 
guam terreftri itinere prætereuntibus : and Strabo, lib. v. Kipxaæiuv 
oO vnoieccy Jardrin Te w aeos. But is the relation that ormer 
makes of this Iland, and of Cz7ce, agreeable to truth? Un- 
doubtedly it is not; but 4fomer was very well acquainted with. 
the ftory of Medea, and applies what was reported of that En- 
chantre{s to Circe, and gives the name of «a to the Ifland of 
Circe, in refemblance to Æa, a city of Colchos, the country 
of Afedea and #etes. “That Hermer was not a ftranger to the 
{tory of Adedea is evident, for he mentions the fhip Argo in 
the twelfth Od/fey, in which ‘Jafon failed to Colchos, where 
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Her Mother Perse, of old Ocean’s f{train, | 

Thus from the Sun defcended, and the Main; 160 

(From the fame lineage ftern Æætes came 

The far-fam’d brother of th’ enchantrefs dame) 

Goddefs, and Queen, to whom the pow’rs belong 

Of dreadful Magick, and commanding fong. 

‘Some God directing, to this peaceful bay 16.5 

Silent we.came, and melancholy lay, 

Spent and o’erwatch’d. ‘Two days and nights 
roll’d on, 

And now the third fucceeding morning fhone. 

I climb’d a cliff, with {pear and {word in hand, 

Whhofe ridge o’erlook’d a fhady length of land ; 


Afedea fell in love with him; fo that though Circe be a fabled 
Deity, yet what Homer {ays of her, was applicable to the 
character of another perfon, and confequently a juft foun- 
dation for a ftory in Poetry, With this opinion Strabo 
agrees. 

¥.169. I clim’d achff.] Scaliger, lib. v. of his Poveticks ob- 
ferves, that there is a general refemblance between U4yfes in 
#tomer, and Æneas in V. irgtl, and that Æneas acts in the fame 
-manner as Udyffes. 








cc — exire, locofque 

<< Explorare novos, quas vento acceflerit oras, 

< Qui teneant, (nam inculta videt) hominefne ferzene 
ce (Juserere conditituic 


"That Critick remarks, that though the attitudes of th® two 
Heroes are the fame, yet they are drawn by /irgil with a more 
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To learn if aught of mortal works appear, 17I 
Or chearful voice of mortal -{trike the ear ? 


From the high point I mark’d, in diftant view, 





A ftream of curling fmoke, afcending blue, 





And fpiry tops, the tufted trees above, i7E 
Of Circes Palace bofom’d in the grove. 

‘hither to hafte, the region to explore, 
Was firftt my thought: but fpeeding back to fhore 





I deem’d it beft to vifit firit my crew, 

And fend out {pies the dubious coaft to view. 180 
As down the hill I folitary Bo, 

Some pow’r divine who pities human woe 

Sent a tall flag, defcending from the wood, 

To cool his fervour in the cryftal flood ; 
Luxuriant on the wave-worn bank he lay, 185 
Stretch’d forth, and panting in the funny ray. 
mafterly hand: Fufior & latior Homerus inveni tur, pidtior Vir- 
gilius E numeris aftriétior. 

Ulyfjes himfelf here takes a general view of the Ifland, but 
fends his companions for a more particular Information; this 
was neceflary to introduce the following ftory, and give it an 
air of probability; if he had made the experiment in his own 
perfon, his virtue would have been proof againft the forceries 


of Circe, and confequently there could not have been room for 
a defcxiption of herenchantments. E&u/ffathius. 
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I lanch’d my fpear, and with a fudden wound 
Tranf{pierc’d his back;and fix’d him tothe ground. 
He falls, and mourns his fate with human cries: 


Thro’ the wide wound the vital fpirit flies. tof 
I drew, and cafting on the river fide 


The bloody fpear, his gather’d feet I ty’d 
With twining ofiers which the bank fupply‘d. 





An ell in length the pliant wifp I weav'd igs 
And the huge body on my fhoulders heav’d : | 
Then leaning on the fpear with both my hands, 
Up-bore my load, and prefs’d the finking fands 
With weighty fteps, ‘rll at the ihip I threw 
The welcome burden, and befpoke my crew. 200 
Chear up, my friends! it is not yet our fate 
To glide with ghofts thro’ P/uto’s gloomy gate. 
Food in the defert land, behold! is giv’n, 
Live, and enjoy the providence of heav’n. 
The joyful crew furvey his mighty fize, 
And on the future banquet feait their eyes, 205 
As huge in length extended lay the beatt ; 
Then wath their hands, and haften to the feaít. 
There, ’till the fetting fun roll’d down the light, 


They fat indulging in the genial rite. 
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When ev’ ning rofe, and darknefs cover’d o’er 210 
The face of things, we flept along the fhore. 
Bat when the rofy morning warm’d the eaft, 
My men I fummon’d, and thefe words addrett.. 
Followers and friends ; attend what I propofe : 


Ye fad companions of Uffes’ woes! 215 





We know not here what land before us lies, 
Or to what quarter now we turn our eyés, 


Or where the fun fhall fet, or where fhall rife. 


¥. 218. Or where the fun fhall fet, or where fhall rife.] The 
interpretations of this paflage are various; fome, fays Eu/fta- 
thius, judge thefe words not to proceed from the ignorance of 
Ulyffes, but that they are the language of defpair fuggefted by 
his continual calamities: for how could U4fes be ignorant of 
the eaft or weft, when he faw the fun rife and fet every day? 
Others underftand it to fignify, that he was ignorant of the 
clime of the world (örn xoopixč xħpal®) in which this Ifland lay. 
Strabo was of opinion, that the appearance of the heavenly 
bodies, as the ftars, €%c. were different in this Iland from the 
pofition which he had ever before obferved in any country, and 
therefore he might well confefs his ignorance, and exprefs his 
concern for his almoft defperate condition. He underftands by 
hws all that region through which the Sun paffes oppofite to the 
North. It is true, that the four quarters of the world may 
be fuppofed to be here mentioned by Ulj/es, tàs may expref{s 
the fouthern parts through which the fun. paffes, Saw tNe 
oppofite quarter, which may be faid comparat elvt -be “oa iq 
or dark ? And then the rifing and fetting will un- 
deniably denote the eaftern and weftern re ons. Spondanus is 
of opinion, that Homer intended to expreéfs fo 7uarters 
of thé world, otherwife the fecond verfe is a ta tolos¥: = g= 
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Here let us think (if thinking be not vain) 

If any counfel, any ‘hope remain. 220 
Alas! from yonder Promontory s brow, 

I view’d the coaft, a region flat and low ; 

An Ifle incircled with the boundlefs flood ; 

A length of thickets, and entangled wood. 
Some {moke I faw amid the foreft rife, 225 
And all around it only feas and fkies ! 


cier calls it an explication of the firft defcription. And indeed 
the mind of man is apt to dwell long upon any object, by 
which it is deeply affected, as Uffes muit here be fuppofed to 
be, and theretore he might enlarge upon the fentiment ad- 
vanced in the former line. The meaning then will be this. I 
know not, fays that Hero, where this [land lies, whether eait 
or weft, where the Sun rifes, or where he fets. I fhould 
therefore underftand U/yffes to mean, that he knows not how 
the Ifland lies with refpeét to the reft of the world, and efpe- 
cially to Jthaca his own country. ‘This is evident from his 
conduét when he failed from Formiæ the land of the La/fri- 
gons; for inftead of making toward the eaft where Ithaca lay, 
he bore to this Ifland of Circe, which lies on the weft of 
Formica. : | 

y. 220. Tf any counfel, any hope remain.] “his expreffion 
may be thought unworthy of the mouth of an Hero, and ferve 
only to caufe his companions to defpair ; but in reality it has 
a double effect; it gives us 2 lively picture of Human Nature, 
which in the greateft men will fhew fome degrees of fenfibility, 
and at the fame time it arms his friends againít furprife, and 
fets the danger they are in full before their eyes, that they may 
proceed with due circumfpection. We do not find that Uses 
abandons himfelf to defpair, he ftill acts like a brave man, 
but joins wifdom with bravery, and proceeds at once with the 
caution of a Philofopher, and the fpirit of an Hero. 
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With broken hearts my fadcompanions {tood, 
Mindful of Cyc/ops and his human food, 
And horrid Leffrigons, the men of blood. 


Prefaging tears apace began to rain ; 230 





But tears in mortal miuferies are vain. 

In equal parts I {traight divide my band, 

And name a chief each party to command ; 

I led the one, and of the other fide 

Appointed brave Eurylochus the guide. 225 
Then in the brazen helm the lots we throw, 


And fortune cafts Eurylochus to go: 


$. 236. Then in the brazen helm the lots we throw.] Dacier is 
of opinion that Ul/y//es caft lots out of an apprehenfion of be- 
ing difobeyed if he had given pofitive commands ; his compa- 
nions being fo greatly difcouraged by the adventures of Poly- 
pheme and the Lefrigons. It will be a nobler reafon, and more 
worthy of an Hero to fay, that Ulyfes was fo far from declining 
a common danger, that he fubmits himfelf to an equal chance 
with his companions to undertake it. “This expedition ap- 
peared very hazardous, and if he had direétly commanded 2 
icleéct number of his men to attempt it, they might have 
thought he had ‘expofed them to almoft certain deftruction ; 
but the contrary conduét takes away this apprehenfion, and at 
the fame time fhews the bravery of Ulfs, who puts himitelf 
upon a level with the meaneft of his foldiers, and is ready to 
expofe his perfon to an equality of danger. 

Uiyffes divides his men into two bodies; each contains two 
and twenty men: this is agreeable, obferves EFuy2athius, to the 
former account of flomer, each velel carried fifty men, fix 
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He march’d, with twice eleven in his train: 
Penfive they march, “and penfive we remain. 
The Palace in a woody vale they found, 240 
High rais’d of ftones; a fhaded fpace around : 
Where mountain wolves and brindled lions roam, 


(By magick tam’d) familiar to the dome. 


out of every one were deftroyed by the Czconzans, and there- 
fore forty-four is the exac¢t nuinber, inclufive of himfelf and 
the furviving company. 

$e 242. Where mountain wolves and brindled lions, &c.|] Virgil 
has borrowed almoft this whole defcription of Czrce, and as 
Scaliger judges, perhaps with good reafon, greatly improved it. 


cc Hinc exaudiri gemitus iræque leonum 
<c Vincla recufantum, & fera fub nocte rudentum, 
<< Setigerique fues, atque in præfepibus urfi; &c.”’ 


From hence we heard rebellowing from the main, 

The roars of lions that refufe the chain, 

The grunts of briftled boars, and groans of bears, 

And herds of howling wolves that ftun the failors ears: 
I hele from their caverns, at the clofe of night, 

Fill the fad Ifle with horrour and affright: 

‘Darkling they mourn their fate, whom Circe’s pow’r,s 
That watch’d the Moon, and planetary hour, 

W ith words and wicked herbs, from human kind 

Had alter’d, and in brutal fhapes confin’d. Dryden. 


It muft be confefled, that /rze leonum vincla recufantum, and the 
epithets and fhort defcriptions adapted to the nature of each 
favage, are beautiful additions. Vzrgil likewife differs from 
omer in the manner of the defcription: Homer draws the 
beafts with a gentlenefs of nature; Virgz/ paints then with 
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With gentle blandifhment dur men they meet, 
And wag their tails, and fawning lick their feet. 


the fhlercenefs of favages. The reafon of Homer’s conduét is, 
becaufe they ftill retained the fentiments of men, in the forms 
of beafts, and confequently their native tendernefs. 

There is a beautiful moral couched under this fable or alle- 
gory: Homer intended to teach, as £u/fathius remarks, that 
pleafure and fenfuality debafe men into beafts. Thus Socrates 
underftood it, as Menophon informs us. Perhaps, adds Dacier, 
by the fawning wolves and lions that guard the portals of 
Circe’s Palace, the Poet means to reprefent the attendants of 
fuch houfes of debauchery, which appear gentle and cour- 
teous, but are in reality of a brutal difpofition, and more dan- 
gerous than lions. But upon what foundation is this Fable 
built? Many writers inform us, that Circe was a famous Cour- 
tezan, and that her beauty drew her admirers as it were by en- 
chantment. . T hus Horace writes, 





EE —— — Circes pocula nofti, 

tce Quæ fi cum fociis ftultus, cupidufque bibiffet, 
<c Sub domina AZeretrice fuifiet turpis & excors, 
<< Vixiffet canfs immundus, vel amica luto fus.” 


It is evident, that U/yfes had a very intimate commerce with 
Circe, for Flefiod writes that he had two fons by her, Aerius 
and Latinus, who afterwards reigned in Txfcany; other Au- 
thors call them Nau/ftthous and Telegonus. 


Kiexn Oo Heaie Suyerne Umrecroviowxa 
Tewar Odvccy@- TerciPpeerS> f» Diraryls 
“Ayetor, 708 Aailivor. 


Dionyfius Halcarnaffus and Ariftotle mention Telegonus as the fon 
of Circe and Ulyffes, who afterwards flew his father with the 
Bone of a fiih inadvertently. “hus Horace, 


ss ‘Telegoni juga Parricidz.”’ 


YOL. ill. C 
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As from fome feaft a man returning late, 24.6 
His faithful dogs all meet him at the gate, 





Butthen is not this intrigue a breach of Morality, and con- 
jugal fidelity in that Hero? I refer the Reader to Note on 
ý 198. of the fifth book of the Odyffzy: I fhall only add, that 
the notions’of Morality are now very different from what they 
were in former ages. Adultery alone was e{fteemed criminal, 
and punifhed with death by the antient Heathens: Concu- 
binage was not only permitted, but thought to be honourable, 
as appears frorn the praétice, not only of Heroes, but even of 
the Pagan Deities; and confequemtly this was the vice of the 
age, hot in particular of Ulyffes. But there is a ftrohger ob- 
jection againit Uhffes, and it may be afked, how is he to be 
vindicated for wafting no Jefs fpace than a whole year in dal- 
fiance with an harlot? Penelope and his country feem bcth for- 
gotten, and confequenthy he appears to neglect his own re- 
eftablifhment, the chief defign of the Oayffey : what adds fome 
weight to this obfervation is, that his companions feem more 
fenfible of his long abfence from his country, and regret it 
snore than that Hero; for they awake him out of his dream, 
and intreat him to depart from the Ifland. It is therefore ne- 
eeflary to take away this objection: for if it be unanfwerable, 
Ufes is guilty of all the mifertes of his family and country, 
by negheéting to redrefs them by returning, ar therefore’ he 
muft ceafe to be an Héro, and is no longer to be propofed as 
a pattern of Wifdom, and imitation, as he isin the opening 
of the Odyf/y. But the ftay of U/pfes is involuntary, and con- 
fequently irreproachable; he is in the power of a Deity, and 
therefore not capable -of departing without her permiffion z 
‘this is evident: for upon the remon{trance made by his com- 
panions, he dares not undertake his voyage without her dif- 
miffon. His afking confent plainly fhews that it was not 
fafe, if practicable, to go away without it; if he had been a 
free agent, her Icave had been unneceflary: it is true, fhe 
tells him fhe will not detain him any, longer againft his incli- 
mations; but this does not imply that his {tay till then had 
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Rejoicing round, fome morfel to receive, 

(Such as the good man ever us’d to give.) 

Domeftick thus the grifly beaits drew near; 250 

They gaze with wonder, not unmix’d with 
fear. 

Now on the threfhold of the dome they ftood, 

And heard a voice refounding thro’ the wood : 

Plac’d at her loom within, the Goddefs fung ; 

‘The vaulted roofs and folid pavement rung. 25g 


been voluntary, or that he never had intreated to be difinified 
hefore, but rather intimates the contrary: it only fhews that 
now at laft fhe is willing he fhould go away. But why fhould 
Uhyfes ftand in need of being admonifhed by his companions ? 
Does not this imply that he was unmindful of returning? 
This is only an evidence that they were defirous to return as 
well as he,; but Fe makes a wife ufe of their impatience, and 
takes an occafion from their importunities to prefs for an im- 
mediate difmiffion. 

In fhort, I am not pleading for perfection in the character 
of U/yffes: human nature allows it not, and therefore it is not 
to be afcribed to it in Poetry. But if Us were here guilty, 
his character ceafes to be of a piece: We no longer intereft 
eurfelves in his misfortunes, fince they are all owing to his 
own folly: the nature of the Poem requires, that he fhould 
be continually endeavouring to reftore his affairs: if then he 
be here funk into a Lethargy, his character is at once Ic, his 
calamities are a juít punifhment, and the moral of the Oay/ey 
is deftroyed, which is to fhew Wifdom and Virtue rewarded, 
and Vice and Folly punifhed by the death of the fuitors, and 
xe-citabbifhment of U4 //es. 
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O’er the fair web the rifing figures fhine, 


Immortal labour! worthy hands divine. 
Polites to the refl the queftion movd, 
(A gallant leader, and a man I lovd.) 

W hatvoice celeftial, chanting tothe loom 260 
(Or Nymph. or Goddefs) echoes from the room ? 
‘Say fhall we ficck accefs ? With that they call; 
And wide unfold the portals of the hall. 

The Goddefs rifing, afks her guefts to ftay, 
Who blindly follow where fhe leads the way. 265 
Eiurylochus alone of all the band, 





Sufpecting fraud, more prudently remain’d. 

On thrones around with downy covrings grac’d, 
With femblance fair th’ unhappy men fhe plac’d. 
Milk newly prefs’d, the facred flour of wheat, 270 
And honey frefh, and Pramnian wines the treat : 
But venomd was the bread, and mix’d the bow], 


With drugs of force to darken all the foul: 


ye 279. But venom d was the bread, and mix’d the bowl.] It 
isan undouvted truth, that Homer afcribes more power to 
thefe magical drugs and incantations than they have in reality ; 
but we are to remember that he ts fpeaking before a credulous 
audience, who rcadily believed thefe tmprobabilities, and at 
the faaie thie he very judicioufly provides for the fatisfaction 
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Soon in the lufcious feaft themfelves they loft, 


And drank Oblivion of their native coatt. 275 


of his more underftanding Readers, by couching an excellent 
moral wonder his fables; o/z. that Dy indulginy our appetites 
we fink below the dignity of Human Nature, and degenerate 
into br utality. 

Iam not in the number of thofe who believe that there ne- 
ver were any Magicians who performed things of an uncom- 
mon nature: the ftory of Jannes and Fambres, of the Witch 
of Endor, and Simon Alagus, are undeniable inftances of the 
contrary. Magick is fuppofed to have been firit practifed in 
LEE YT» and to have f{pread afterwards among the Chaldeans: it 
is very evident that Zoner had been in <AAgypt, where he might 
hear an account of the wonders performed by it. Daczer is of 
Opinion, that thefe deluders, or Magicians, were mimicks of 
the real miracles of AZofis, and that they are defcribed with 
a wand, in imitation of that great Prophet. 

But if any perfon thinks that Mlagick is mere fable, and 
never had any exiftence, yet e{ftablifhed fame and common 
opinion juftity a Poet for ufing it. W bat has been more ri- 
dicnted than the winds being nedlot >d in a bap by clus, and 
committed to Udjffes ? But as abfurd as this z appears, more 
countries than “epland pretend to the power of felling a ftorm 
or a fair wind at this day, as is notorious from travellers of 
credit; and perhaps a Poet would not even in thete ages be 
Khousht ridiculous, if {peaking of Lapland, he fhould intro- 
duce one of thefe Mem fra’s, and defcribe the ceremonies fhe 
micd in the performance of her pretended incantations. Aror 
not unhappily has i ed the imagined power of thcei¢ 


Lapland Witches into his Peraa life Loft. 


— — Phe night-hag, when cald 

In fecret, riding thro’ the air fhe comes, 

Bur’d with the fmell of infant blood, to dance 
Vith Lapland Witches, while the lab’ring Moon 

s cliples at ther charns. =a s 
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38 
Inftant her circling wand the Goddefs waves, 

‘To hogs transforms ’em, and the Sty receives. 
No more was feen the human form divine ; 
Head, face, and members, briftle into fwine: 279 
Still curt with fenfe, their minds remain alone, 
And their own voice.affrights them when they 


groan. 
Meanwhile the Goddefs in difdain beftows 


The maft and acorn, brutal food! and ftrows 


In fhort, Virgil has imitated Ffomer in all thefe bold Epifodes, 
and Horace calls them the Miracles of the Ody/ey. 

yx. 278. No more was feen the human form divine, &c.] Lon- 
ginus here reports a Criticifm of Zoz’us; he is ycry pleafant 
upon this transformation of the companions of U/yffes, and 
calls them, the /qucaking pigssf Homer ;. we may gather from 
this inftance the nature of his Criticifms, and conjecture that 
' they tended to turn the fineft incidents of Afer.cr into ridicule. 
Burlefgue was his talent, and inftcad of inforining the reafon 
by pointing out the errours of the Poem, his only aim was to 
make his Readers laugh; but he drew upon himfelf the indig- 
nation of all the learned world: he was known by the name 
of the vile Dhraczan flave, and lived in great want and po- 
verty ; and poiterity profecutcs his memory with the fame ani- 
mofity. The man was really very learned, as Dionyfius Hali- 
carnaffus inforims us: his morals were never reproached, and 
yet, as #/ztruvius relates; be was crucified by Ptclemy, or as 
others write, {toned to death, or burnt alive at Smyrna; fo 
that his only crime was his defamation of Homer: a tragica] 
suftance of the great value which was fet upon his Poetry by 
antiquity, 2nd of the danger of attacking. a celebrated Author 
with malice and envy. à 
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The fruits of cornel, as their feaft, around ; 
Now prone and grov’ ling on unfav ry ground. 25 © 
Eurylochus with penfive {teps and flow, 
Aghatt returns f the meffenger of woe, | 
And bitter fate. "To fpeak he made efiay, | 
In vain effay’d, nor would his tongue obey, 
His {welling heart deny’d the words their way : 
But {peaking tears the want of words fupply, 291 
Ana the full foul burfts copious from his eye. 
Affrighted, anxious for our fellows 
We prefs to hear what fadly he relates. 
We went, U*ffes! {fuch was thy command) 
Thro’ the lone thicket, and the defert land. 296. 
t. 295, &c. We went, Ulyfles! (fuch was thy command. )] 


Wee have here a very lively picture of a perfon in 2 great fright, 
which was admired, obferves Euffathius, by the Ancients. 
‘There is not only a remarkable harmony in the flowing of 
the Poetry, but the very manner of fpeaking reprefents the 
diforder of the fpeaker; he is in too great an emotion to in- 
troduce his fpeech by any Preface, he breaks at once into it, 
without preparation, as if he could not foon enough deliver 
his thoughts, Lowginus quotes thefe lines as an inftance of 
the great judgment of Homer : there is nothing, fays that Cri- 
tick, which gives more life to a difcourfe, than the taking 
away the connections and conjunctions ; when the difcourfe is 
not bound together and embarrafled, it walks and flides along 
of itfelf, and will want very little oftentimes of going fafter 
even than the thought of the Qrator: thus in Xenophon, foit- 
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A Palace in a woody vale we found 
Brown with dark foretts, and with fhades around, 


zng their bucklers, they gave back, they fought, they flew, they 
dy’d together; of the fame nature is that of Lurylochus. 


We went, Uffes — fuch was thy command — — 
Accefs we fought — nor was accefs deny’d: 
Radiant fhe came — the portals open’d wide, €2’c. 
if only wait behind — of all the train ; 

I waited long — and ey’d the doors in vain: 

The reft are vanifh’d — none repafs’d the gate. 


Thefe periods thus cut off, and yet pronounced with preci- 
pitation, are figns of a lively forrow ; which at the fame time 
hinders, yet forces him to fpeak. 

Many fuchfudden tranfitions are to be found in Virgil, of 
equal beauty ¥/ th this of Homer: 


< Me, me, inquam qui feci, in me convertite tela.” 


Flere the Poet fhews the earneftnefs of the fpeaker who is in 
fo much hafte to fpeak, that his thoughts run to the end of 
the fentence almoft befare his tongue can begin it. Thus 
Achæmenides in his flight from the Cyclops, 


“<< — — Per fidera teftor, 
“ Per fuperos, atque hoc cœli {pirabile lumen, 
cc 2 7. =- Y * = * 99 

‘Tollite me, Teucri. 


Here the Poet makes no connection with the preceding dif- 
eourfe, but leaves out the inguit, to exprefs the precipitation 
and terrour of Achemenides. . 

But our countryman Spenfer has equalied, if not furpaffed 
thefe great Poets of Antiquity, in painting a figure of Ter- 
rour in the ninth Canto of the Fairy Queen, where Sir Lrevifan 
flies from Defpair. | | 


He anfwer’d nought at all: but adding new 
Fear to his firt amazement, {taring wide 

With ftony eyes, and heartlefs hollow hue, 
Aftonith’d ftood, as one that had efpy’d 
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A voice celeftial echo’d from the dome, 
Or Nymph, or Goddefs, chanting to the loom. 309 
Accefs we fought, nor was accefs deny’d: 


Radiant fhe came; the portals open’d wide: 


Infernal furies, with their chains unty’d ; 

Him yet again, and yet again befpake 

The gentle Knight; who nought to him reply’d; 

But trembling ev’ry joint did inly quake, 

And falt’ring tongue at laft, thefe words feem’d forth to 
fhake, 

For God’s dear love, Sir Knight, do me not ftay, 

For lo! he comes, he comes, faft after me, 

Eft looking back, would fain have run away. 


The defcription fets the figure full before our eyes, he {peaks 
fhort, and in broken and interrupted periods, which excel- 
lently reprefent the agony of his thoughts; and when he is a 
little more confirmcd and emboldened, he proceeds, 


And am I now in fafety fure, quoth he, 
From him who would have forced me to die? 
And is the point of death now turn’d from me ? 


‘Then I may tell this haplefs Hiftory. 


We fee he breaks out into interrogations, which, as Longinus 
obferves, gives great motion, {ftrength, and action to difcourfe. 
If the Poet had praceeded fimply, the expreffion had not been 
equal to the occafion ; but by thefe fhort queftions, he gives 
{ftrength to it, and fhews the diforder of the fpeaker, by the 
fudden ftarts and vehemence of the periods. “The whole 
Canto of Defpair is a piece of inimitable Poetry; the picture 
of Sir Lrevifan has a general refemblance to this of Eurylochus, 
and feems to haye been copied after it, as will appear upon 
comparifon. | 
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42 
The Goddefs mild invites the guefts to ftay : 
They blindly follow where fhe leads the way. 

I only wait behind, of all the train ; 305 
I waited long, and ey’d the doors in vain: 

The reft are vanifh’d, none repafs’d the gate; 


And not a man appears to tell their fate. 





I heard, and inftant o’er my fhoulders flung 
Thebelt in which my weighty falchion hung; 310 
(A beamy blade) then feiz’d the bended bow, 
And bade him guide the way, refolv’d to go, 
He, proftrate falling, with both hands embrac’d 





My knees, and weeping thus his {fuit addrefs’d. 


yy. 313. With both hands embrac’d my knees — —] The cha- 
gacter of Eurylochus, who had married Climene the fifter of 
Uffes, is the character of a brave man, who being witnef{s ta 
the dreadful fate of his companions is diffident of bimfelf, and 
judges that the only way to conquer the danger is to fly from it. 
‘lo fear upon fuch an occafion, obferves Dacier, is not Cdw- 
ardice, but Wifdom. But what is more remarkable in this 
defcription, is the art of Homer in inferting the charaéter of 
a brave man under fo great a confternation, to fet of the cha- 
racter of Uh fes, who knows how at once to be bold and wife; 
for the more terrible and defperate the adventure is reprefented 
by Lurylochus, the greater appears the intrepidity of Ulyffes, 
who trufting to his own wifdom, and the affiftance of the 
Gods, has the courage to attempt it. What adds tothe merit 
of the action is, that he undertakes it folely for his compa 
mions, as Horace defcribes him: 
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O King belov’d of Yove / thy fervant {pare, 315 
And ah, thyfelf the rafh attempt forbear! 
Never, alas! thou never fhalt return, 

Or fee the wretched for whofe lofs we mourn. 

With what remains from certain ruin fly, 

And fave the few not fated yet to die. 320 
I anfwerd ftern. Inglorious then remain, 


Here feait and loiter, and defert thy train. 


<¢ Dum fibi, dum fociis reditum parat, afpera multa 
<¢ Pertulit, adverfis rerum immerfabilis undis.”’ 


X. 321. — — Inglorious then remain, 


Here feaft and loiter — —] 


This expreffion is ufed farcaftically by U4//es, and in derifion 
of his fears. Dacer remarks, that Us/fes having not feen 
what is related by Lurylechus, oelicves his refufal to return, 
proceeds from his faintheartednefs : an inftance, adds fhe, that 
we frequently form wrong judgments of mens actions, when 
we are ignorant of the motives of them. I confefs I am of 
opinion, that there is fome degree of cowardice in the cha- 
racter of EKurylochus: a man truly brave would not exprefs 
fuch confufion and terrour, in any extremity; he is not to be 
infpirited either by U/yffes, or the example of his other com- 
panions, as appears from the fequel, infomuch that Ufes 
threatens to kill him for a coward; this prevails over his firft 
fears, and he fubmits to meet a future danger, merely to avoid 
one that is prefent. What makes this obfervation more juft 
is, that we never fee a brave man drawn by Homer or Virgil 
in fuch faint colours; but they always difcever a prefence of 
mind upon all emergencies. 
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The laws of Fate compel, and I obey. 


Where dwelt th’ enchantrefs fkill’d in herbs of 
pow r 5 
A form divine forth iffu’d from the wood, 
(Immortal Hermes with the golden rod) $30 
In human femblance. On his bloomy face 
Youth {mil’d celeftial, with each op’ning grace. 
He feiz’d my hand, and gracious thus began. 
Ah whither roam ft thou? much-enduring man ! 
O blind to fate! what led thy fteps to rove 45 
The horrid mazes of this magick grove? 
Each friend you feek in yon’ enclofure hes, 
All loft their form, and habitants of {fties. 
Think’ft thou by wit to model their efcape? 
Sooner fhalt thou, a ftranger to thy fhape, 349 
Fall prone their equal: firft thy danger know, 


‘hen take the antidote the Gods bellow. 





The bowl fhall fparkle, and the banquet rife ; 
Take this, nor from the faithlefs feaft abftain, 





Draw forth and brandifh thy refulgent {word, 350 
And menace death: thofe menaces fhall move 
Her alter’d mind to blandifhment and love. 


Nor fhun the bleffing proffer’d to thy arms, 
Afcend her bed, and tafte celeftial charms : 





So fhall thy tedious toils a refpite find, 355 





The pow’rs below, the blefied in the fky ; 


Left to thee naked fecret fraud be meant, 


Or magick bind thee, cold and impotent. 360 
Thus while he fpoke, the fov’reign plant hedrew, 
Where on th’ all-bearing earth unmark’'d it grew, 


$. 361, — — Lhe fov’reign plant he drew, 
Where on th’ all-bearing earth unmark’d it grew, &c.} 
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And fhew’d its nature and its wond’rous pow’r 


we 


Black was the root, but miliy-white the flow’r 


‘This whole paflage is to be underftood allegorically, AZercury 
is Reafon, he being the God of Science: the plant which he 
gives as a prefervative againf{t incantation is inftruction; the 
root of it is black, the Mower white and fweet; the root de- 
notes that the foundation or principles of inftruction appear 
obfcure and bitter, and are diftafteful at firft, according to 
that faying of Plato, The beginnings of inftruéition are always ac- 
companied with reluctance and pain. The flower of AZ/y is 
white and fweet; this denotes that the fruits of inftruction 
are fweet, agreeable, and nourifhing. Adercury gives this 
plant; this intimates, that all inftruction is the gift of Hea- 
ven: Adercury brings it not with him, but gathers it from the 
place where he ftands, to fhew that Wifdom is not confined toa 
places, but that every where it may be found, if Heaven vouch- 
fafes to difcover it, and we are difpofed to receive and follow 
it. “hus //ecrates underftands the Allegory of AZoly; he adds, 
Tlixnoay Eiye eiar AaUTNS, TO OF: MwaAvG~ a1v9GS- Aevnov xnala yarn, Ose TAY TS TE- 
Ae zotda AmE TNE, nov x TO nou a TEDi y. f i he root of NAfoiy 
is bitter, but the ower of it white as milk, to denote the ex- 
cellency of inftruction, as well as the pleafure and utility of 
it in the end. He further iluftrates the Allegory, by adding 
Kaos ths wroasdsiags ci uy un yararli inérus, BAA yrvxsis, Ec. That is, 
*s the fruits of inftruction are not only white as milk, but 
= fweet, though they {pring from a bitter root.” Eu/ffathius. 

Lidaximus Tyrius allo gives this ttory an allegorical fenfe, Di/- 
jert. XVI Ačròv pEr viv Oovecia an éex6; ws acrlotcass ovu pogasi; avtileyvoperG- 
zeila TwWČEb, TETO AÜTW TÒ Ez Kiczaç NiwAv, TESTO To Èy Sará rin xenAEeuvov ; that 
is, %4 Doit thou not obferve Ulpyfes, how by oppofing virtue 
‘< to adverfity be prefcrves his life? This is the 2Z/y that pro- 
£ tects him from Czrce, this is the Scarf that delivers him 
= from the ftorm, from Pehtheme, from Hell,” sc. See alfo 
LI: [lert Six. | 

ft is pretended that Moi is an Fleyp-tian plant, and that it 
Wee really made ute of as a prefer:ative againft Enthanr- 
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Moly the name, to mortals hard to find, 365 

But all is eafy to th’ etherial kind. 

This Hermes gave, then gliding off the glade 

Shot to Olympus from the woodland fhade. 
While full of thought, revolving Fates to come, 

I fpeed my paffage to th’ enchanted dome : 370 

Arriv’d, before the lofty gates I ftayd ; 

The lofty gates the Goddefs wide difplay’d ; 

She leads before, and to the feaft invites ; 

I follow fadly to the magick rites. 


ments: but I believe the Moly of Mercury, and the Nepruthe of 
Helen, are of the fame production, and grow only in Poetical 
ground. 


Ovid has tyanflated this paQlage in his AZetamorphofis, lib. xiv. 


cce Pacifer huic dederat forem Cyllenius album ; 
«c Moly vocant Superi, nigrå radice tenetur, &c.” 


There is a remarkable fweetnefs in the verfe which defcribes 
the appzarance of Mercury in the fhape of a young man; 
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— — On his bioomy face 
Youth fmil’d ce:eftial — — 


Virgil was fenfible of the beauty of ıt, and imitated it, 
<< Ora puer prima fionans intonfa juventa.”’ 


But in the opinion of Macrobius, Ne falle fhort of firmer, lib v- 
Saturn 13. Pretermif/fa gratia incip.catis pulertatis TÈ Ez 
a-otn, omnis cratam fe 2 latinari dejo rptiougm. 


or 
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Radiant with {tarry ftuds, a filver feat a6 


Receiv’d my limbs ; ‘a foot{tool eas’d my feet: 
She mix’d the potion, fraudulent of foul ; 
The poifon mantled in the golden bowl. 
I took, and quaff’d it, confident in heav’n: 
Then wav’d the wand, and then the word was giv’. 
Hence to thy fellows! (dreadful fhe began) 38r 
Go, be a beaft !—I heard, and yet was man. 

Then fudden whirling, like a waving flame, 
My beamy falchion, I afiault the dame. 
Struck with unufual fear, fhe trembling cries, 385 
She faints, fhe falls; fhe lifts her weeping eyes. 


$. 279. I took, and gua d it, confident in heav’n.] It may 
be afked if Udfes is not as culpable as his companions, in 
drinking this potion? Where lies the difference? and how is 
the Allegory carried on, when Ud/es yields to the folicitation 
of Circe, that is Pleafure, and indulges, not refifts his appe- 
tites? The moral of the fable is, that all pleafure is not un- 
lawful, but the Excefs of it: we may enjoy, provided it be 
with moderation. Uffes dees not tafte tiil he is fortified 
againft it; whereas his companions yielded without any care 
or circumfpection ; they indulged their appetites only, UA fjes 
takes merely out of a defire to deliver his aflociates : he makes 
himfelf mafter of Circe, or pleafure, and is not in the power 
of it, and enjoys it upon his Own terms; they are flaves to it, 
and out of acapacity ever to regain their freedom but by the 
amiftance of Uhffes. The general moral of the whole fable of 
Circe is, that pleafure is as dreadful an enemy as Danger, and 
a Circe as hard to be conquered as a Polypheme. 
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What art thou? fay ! from whence, from whom 
you camep 
© more than human! tell thy race, thy name. 
Amazing ftrength, thefe poifons to fuftain ! 
Not mortal thou, nor mortal is thy brain. 290 
Or art thou he? the man to come (foretold 
By Hermes pow’rful with the wand of gold) 


The man from Troy, who wander’d Ocean round: 


Ulyffes ? oh! thy threat’ning fury ceaic, 4905 
Sheath thy bright fword, and join our hands in 


peace ; 


Let mutual joys out mutual truft combine, 





To fhare thy feaft-rites, or afcend thy bed, 


v. 403 — — Shall Í be led 
Lo fhare thy fiaft-rites.] 


woe JII D 
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That, all unarm’d, thy vengeance may have vent, 
And magick bind me, cold and impotent? 406 
Celeftial as thou art, yet ftand deny’d ; 

Or (wear that oath by which the Gods are tyd, 
Swear, in thy foul no latent frauds remain, 


Swear, by the Vow which never can be vain. 410 
The Goddefs fwore: then feiz’d my hand, and 
led 


To the fweet tranfports of the genial bed. 
Miniftrant to their Queen, with bufy care 
Four faithful handmaids the foft rites prepare ; 


Euftathius obferves, that we have here the picture of a man 
truly wife, who when Pleafure courts him to indulge his ap- 
petites, not only knows how to abftain, but fufpects it to be 
a bait to draw him into fome inconveniences: a man fhould 
never think himfclf in fecurity in the houfe of a Circe. It may 
be added, that thefe apprehenfions of Uffes are not without 
a foundation; from this intercourfe with that Goddefs, Te/e- 
gonus fprung, who accidentally flew his father UAyfes. 

v. 414. Four faithful handmaids, &c.] “This large deicerip- 
tion of the entertainment in the Palace of Circe, is particu- 
larly judicious; U//es is in an houfe of pleafure, and the Poet 
dwells upon it, and fhews how every circumftance contributcs 
to promote and advance it. “The attendants are all Nymphs, 
and the bath and perfumes ufher in the feaft and wines. The 
tour verfes that follow, are omitted by Daczer, and they arc 
matked in L.-/*ethivs as fuperfluous ; they are to be found ar 
imier pars ci tne (Yep, but thas, L confels would be nc 
tL Uant oss py t Lest Ferna here, (Meh repetitian 
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Nymphs fprung from fountains, or from fhady 
woods, ars 

Or the fair offspring of the facred floods. 

One o’er the couches painted carpets threw, 

Whofe purple luftre glow’d againft the view: 

White linen lay beneath. Another plac’d 

The filver {tands with golden flafkets grac’d : 420 

With dulcet bev’rage this the beaker crown’d, 

Fair in the midít, with gilded cups around : 

That in the tripod o’er the kindled pile 

The water pours; the bubbling waters boil : 

An ample vafe receives the fmoking Wave; 428 


And, in the bath prepar’d, my limbs I lave: 





Reviving fweets repair the mind’s decay, 

And take the painful fenfe of toil away. 

A veft and tunick o’er me next fhe threw, 
Frefh from the bathand dropping balmy dew; 436 
being frequent in Lfomer) if they had a due propriety, but 
they contain a tautology. We fee before a table fpread for 
tne entertainment of Uffes, why then fhould that citrcum- 
{tance be repeated? If they are omitted, there will no chafm 


or mcoherence appear, and therefore probably they were not 
cricinally interted here by Aicm-r. 


D = 





With copious water the bright vafe fupplies Aas 
A failver laver of capacious fize. 

I wath’d. ‘The table in fair order fpread, 

They heap the glitt’ring canifters with bread ; 
Viands of various kinds allure the tafte, 


Of choiceft fort and favour, rich repaft! 440 





Circe in vain invites the feaft to fhare ; 





Abfent lI ponder, and abforpt in care: 

While fcenes of woe rofe anxious in my breaft 

The Queen beheld me, and thefe words addreft. 
Why fits Ulyffes flent and apart, 4.4.5 

Some hoard of grief clofe-harbour’d at his heart ? 

Untouch’d before thee ftand the cates divine, 

And unregarded laughs the rofy wine. 

Can yet a doubt, or any dread remain, 

When fworn that oath which never can be vain ? 
Eanfiwver’d, Goddef{s! Humane is thy breat. 4.51% 

By juice fway’d, by tender pity preft: 
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Ill fits it me, whofe friends are funk to beaíts, 
To quaff thy bowls, or riot in thy feafts. 
Me wou’d’f{t thou pleate ? for them thy cares / 

employ, 455 
And them to me reftore, and me to joy. 


With that, fhe parted: in her potent hand 





She bore the virtue of the magick wand. 
Then haning to the fties fet wide the door, 
Ureg’d forth, and drove the briftly herd before; 460 
Unwieldy, out they rufh’d, with gen’ral cry, 
Enormous beatfts difhoneft to the eye. 

Now touch’d by counter-charms,they changeagen, 
And ftand majeftick, and recall’d to men. 
Thofe hairs of late that briftled evry part, 404 





Fall off; miraculous effect of art! 
Tull all the form in full preportion rife, 
More young, more large, more graceful to my eyes. 


¥. 468. More young, — more graceful to my eyes.) Homer ex- 
cellently carries on his allegory: he intends by this expreffion 
of the enlargement of the beauty of U/j//es’s companions, to 
teach that men who turn from an evil courfe, into the paths 
of Virtue, excel even themfelves ; having learned the value 
of Virtue from the miferies they fuffered in purfuit of vice, 
they become new men, and as it were enjoy a fecond life. 
tiuffathius. | 

3 
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They faw, they knew me, and with eager pace 
Clung to their mafter in a long embrace: 470 
Sad, pleafing fight! with tears each eye ran o'er, 
And fobs of joy re-echo’d thro’ the bow’r ; 

Ev’n Circe wept, her adamantine heart 

Felt pity enter, and fuftain’d her part. 

Son of Laertes! (then the Queen began) 475 
Oh much-enduring, much-experienc’d man ! 
Fiafte to thy veffel on the fea-beat {hore, 

Unload thy treafures, and the gally moor ; 
Then bring thy friends, fecure from future harms, 
And in our grottoes ftow thy fpoils and arms. 

She faid. Obedient to her high command 
I quit the place, and haften to the ftrand. 

My fad companions on the beach I found, 
Their wiftful eyes in floods of forrow drown’d. 
As from frefh paftures and the dewy field 485 
(W hen loaded cribs their ev’ning banquet yield) 


2. 485. As from frefh pastures and the dewy field, &c.] If 
this fimile were to be rendered literally, it would run thus; 
¢< as calves feecing the droves of cows returning at night when 
they are filled with their pafturage, run {kipping out to meet 
them; the ftalls no longer detain them, but running round 
6: their dams they hill the plain with their lowings, &c.” If 
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The lowing herds return; around them throng 


With leaps and bounds their late-imprifon’d young, 





Ruth to their mothers with unruly joy, 

And echoing hills return the tender cry : 49° 
So round me prefs’d exulting at my Gght, 

With cries and agonies of wild delight, 

‘The weeping failors ; nor lefs fierce their joy 


Than if return’d to dt/aca from Troy. 


a fimilitude of this nature were to be introduced into modern 
Poetry, I am of opinion it would fall under ridicule for a want 
of delicacy: but in reality, images drawn from Nature, and 
a rural life, have always avery good efteét ; in particular, this 
before us enlivens a melancholy defcription of forrows, and fo 
exactly exprefies in every point the joy of U4fes’s compa- 
nions, we fee them in the very defcription. “To judge rightly 
of comparifons, we are not to examine if the fubjeét from 
whence they are derived be great or little, noble or familiar, 
but we are principally to confider if the image produced be 
clear and lively, if the Poet have fkill to dignify it by Poetical 
words, and if it perfectly paints the thing it is intended to repre- 
fent. [his rule fully vindicates Former: though he frequently 
paints low hfe, yet he never ufes terms which are not noble; 
or if he ufes humble words or phrafes, it is with fo much art, 
that, as Diuonyfius obferves, they become noble and harmo- 
nious. In fhort, a Top may be ufed with propriety and ele- 
gance in a fimilitude by a Virgil, and the Sun may be difho- 
moured by a AZevius; a mean thought expreffed in noble terms 
being more tolerable, than a noble thought difgraced by mean 
expreffions. “I hings that have an intrinfick greatnefs need 
only to be barely repiefented to fill the foul with admiration, 
but it fhews the {kill of a Poet to raife a low fubjeét, and exalt 
common appearances into dignity. 
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Ah mafter! ever honour’d, ever dear, 4.95 

(Thefe tender words’on ev’ry fide I hear) 

What other joy can equal thy return? 

INot that lov’d country for whofe fight we 

| mourn, 
The foil that nurs’d us, and that gave us 
breath : | 

But ah! relate our loft companions death. 500 
I anfwer’d chearful. Hafte, your gally moor, 

And bring our treafures and our arms afhore : 

‘Thofe in yon’ hollow caverns let us lay ; 

Then rife and follow where I lead the way. 

Your fellows live: believe your eyes, and come 

To take the joys of Czrce’s facred dome. 506 
With ready fpeed the joyful crew obey : 

Alone Lurylochus perfuades their ftay. 

Whither (he cry’d) ah whither will ye run? 

Seek ye to meet thofe evils ye fhou’d fhun? = cro 

Will you the tcrrours of the dome explore, 


in 1rwine to grovel, or in lions roar, 
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Remember Cyclops, and his bloody deed ; EDK 
The leader’s rafhnefs made the foldiers bleed. 

I heard incens’d, and firft refolv’d to {peed 
My flying falchion at the rebel’s head. 





Dear as he was, by ties of kindred bound, 
This hand had ftretch’d him breathlefs on the 
ground F | 520 

But all at once my interpofing train 
For mercy pleaded, nor could plead in vain. 
Leave here the man who dares his Prince defert, 
‘Leave to repentance and his own fad heart, 
To guard the fhip. Seek we the facred fhades 525 
Of Cuzrce’s Palace, where U/y/es leads. 

This with one voice declar’d, the rifin g train 
Left the black vefiel by the murm’ring main. 

v. 515. Remember Cyclops, &c.] ‘The Poet paints Eury- 
fochus uniformly, under great diforder of mind and terrible ap- 
prehenfions: there is no fimilitude between Circe and Cyclops, 
with refpect to the ufage of the companions of Ulyffes; but 
4iomer puts thefe exprefflions into his mouth, to reprefent the 
nature of terrour, which confounds the thoughts, and confe- 
quently diftracts the language of a perfon who is pofleffed by 
it. The charaéter therefore of Eurylochus is the imitation of 


a perfon confounded with fears, fpeaking irrationally and in- 
coherently. &xuflathius. 
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Shame touch’d Eurylochus s alter’d breaft, 529 
Efe fear’d my threats; and follow’d with the reft. 


Meanwhile the Goddefs, with indulgent cares 
And focial joys, the late transform’d repairs ; 
The bath, the feaft, their fainting foul renews ; 
Rich in refulgent robes, and dropping balmy 

dews : 
Bright’ning with joy their eager eyes behold 535 
Each other’s face, and each his ftory told; 
Then gufíhing tears the narrative confound, 
And with their fobs the vaulted roofs refound. 
W hen hutfh’d their paffion, thus theGoddefs cries ; 
Ulyffes, taught by labours to be wife, 54.0 
Let this fhort memory of grief fuffice. 
To me are known the various woes ye bore, 
In orms by fea, in perils on the fhore ; 
Forget whatever was in Fortune’s pow’r, 
And fhare the pleafures of this genial hour. 545 
Such be your minds as e’er ye left your coaft, 
Or learn’d to forrow for a country loft, 


Exiles and wand’rers now, where-e’er ye go, 


Too faithful memory renews your woe ; 
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The caule remov’d, habitual griefs remain, 550 
And the foul faddens by the ufe of pain. 

Her kind intreaty mov’d the gen’ral breaft ; 
Tir'd with long toil, we willing funk to reft. 


We ply’d the banquet and the bowl we crown’d, 
"Till the full circle of the year came round. ETE 


But when the feafons, following in their train, 


Brought back the months, the days, and hours 


Is this, Ufes, our inglorious lot ? 560 
And is the name of Ithaca forgot? 
Shall never the dear land in profpect rife, 


Or the lov’d palace glitter in our eyes? 


Melting I heard ; yet ‘till the fun’s decline 
Prolong’d the _ feaft, and gquaft’d the rofy 
wine: coe 


But when the fhades came on at ev’ ning hour, 
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Be mindful, Goddefs, of thy promite made; 570 
Muft fad U4fes ever be delay’d ? 
Around their lord my fad companions mourn, 
Each breaft beats homeward, anxious to return : 
If but a moment parted from thy eyes, we 
‘Their tears flow round me,and my heart complies. 
Gothen, (fheery’d) ah go! yet think, not Í, 
Not Circe, but the Fates your wifh deny. 
Ah hope not yet to breathe thy native air! 
Far other journey firft demands thy care ; 
To tread th’ uncomfortable paths beneath, 5380 
And view the realms of darknefs and of death. 


579. Far ather journey — — 
To tread th’ uncomfortable paths beneath. | 
‘There fhould in all the Epifodes of Epick Poetry appear a 
Convenience, if not a neceffity of every incident; it may 
therefore be afked what neceffity there is for this defcent of 
Ulyffes into hell, to confult the fhade of Tirefias? Could not 
Circe, who was a Goddefs, difcover to him all the future con- 
tingencies of his life? Euffathius excellently anfwers this ob- 
jection ; Circe declares to Ulyfes the neceffity of confulting Tz- 
refias, that he may learn from the mouth of that Prophet, that 
his death was to be from the Ocean; fhe acts thus in order to 
difpofe him to ftay with her, after his return from the regions 
of the dead: or if fhe cannot perfuade him to ftay with her, 
that fhe may at leaft fecure him from returning to her rival Ca- 
Lypfo; fhe had promifed him Immortality, but by this defcent, 
he will learn that it is decreed that he fhould receive his death 
from the Ocean; for he died by the bone of a fea-fith called 
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There feek the Theban Bard, depriv’d of fight; 
Within, irradiate with prophetick light ; 
To whom Perfephone, entire and whole, 


Gave to retain th’ unfeparated foul : peg 


Xiphias. Her love for Ulyffes induces her not to make the dif- 
covery herfelf, for it was evident fhe would not find credit, 
but U%y/fes would impute it to her love, and the defire fhe had 
to deter him from leaving her land. “This will appear more 
probable, if we obferve the conduct of Circe in the future 
parts of the Odyffey: fhe relates to him the dangers of Salle 
and Charybdis, of the Oxen of Phabus, and the Sirens; but 
fays nothing concerning his death: this likewife gives an air 
of probability to the relation. ‘I'he Ifle of Czrce was adjoin- 
ing to Solla and Charybdis, &c. and confequently fhe may be 
fuppofed to be acquainted with thofe places, and give an ac- 
count of them to Uses with exactnefs, but fhe leaves the de- 
crees of Heaven and the fate of U4/ffes to the narration of the 
Prophet, it beft fuiting his Character to fee into futurity.. By 
the defcent of U4/es into Heil may be fignified, that a wife 
man ought to be ignorant of nothing ; that he ought to afcend 
in thought into Heaven, and underftand the heavenly appear- 
ances, and be acquainted with what is contained in the bowels 
of the earth, and bring to hght the fecrets of nature: that he 
ought to know the nature of the Soul, what it fuffers, and 
how it acts after it is feparated fromthe body. &z/fathius. 

¥. 584. Lo whom Perfephone, “c.] omer here gives the 
reafon why Tirefias fhould be confulted, rather than any other 
ghoft, becaufe 





Ts te Peevis euroo EIC i. 


This exprefion is fully explained, and the notion of the foul 
after death, which prevailed among the Ancients, is fet in a 
clear light, V erfe 92, and 124, of the xxitid book of the Man 
to which paflages I refer the Readers. But whence had Tre- 
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‘The reft are forms, of empty Ætber made ; 
Impaflive femblance, and a flitting fhade. 


fias this privilege above the reft of the dead? Callimachus af. 
cribes it to Pluto. 


as > 
Kai povQ- evte Jarn, mwemvviv O- Ev vexdeoos 
Doiléces, piyárw TiD Aysira. 


Tully mentions this pre-eminence of Yzrefas in his firft book of 
Divination. Perhaps the whole fiction may arife from his 
great reputation among the Antients for Prophecy ; and in 
honour to his memory they might imagine that his foul after 
death retained the fame fuperiority. Ovid in his AZetamor- 
phofes gives us a very jocular reafon for the blindnefs and pro- 
phetick knowledge of Tzrefas, from a matrimonial conteft be- 
tween ‘Jupiter and ‘funo. Cato Adajor, as Plutarch in his Poti- 
tical Precepts informs us, applied this verfe to Scipio, when he 
was made Conful contrary to the Roman Statutes. 


x 4 q a i 
Oiòç mémvulæsi, rot Of oxselh alocerosr. 


But I ought not to fupprefs what Diodorus Siculus relates con- 
cerning Yzrefias. Biblioth. lib. iv. he tells us, that he had a 
daughter named Daphne, a Prieftefs at Delphi. lixe’ ñs Pact xy 
Tòr womlnv “Openeoy Wore tay ETRY oPilickernv, orujoa Thy iNav romo. 
d hatis “© From whom it is faid; that the Poet HYomer res 
“© ceived many (of the Sibyls) verfes, and adorned his own 
‘< Poetry with them.” If this be true, there lay a debt of 
gratitude upon Homer, and he pays it honourably, by this dif- 
tinguifhing chara¢ter, which he gives to the father. An in- 
{tance of a worthy difpofition in the Poet, and it remains 
at once an honour to Zirefias; and a monument of his own 
gratitude. 

This defeent of U//fes into Hell has a very happy effe&t, it 
gives Fiomer an opportunity to embellith his Poctry with an 
admirable variety, and to infert Fables and Hiftories that at 
once inftruct and delight. It is particularly happy with refpeét 
to the P/acacians, who could not but highly admire q perfon 
whofe wudom had not only delivered him from fo many perils 
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Struck at the word, my very heart was dead : 
Penfive I fat; my tears bedew’d the bed ; 
To hate the light and life my foul begun, 590 
And faw that all was grief beneath the fun. 
Compos'd at length, the eufhing tears fuppreft, 





And my toft limbs now weary’d into reft, 

How {hall I tread (I cry’d) ah Czrce / fay, 

The dark defcent, and who fhall guide the way f 

Can living eyes behold the realms below ? 596 

What bark to waft me, and what wind to blow ? 
Thy fated road (the magick pow’r reply’d) 








Divine U/yffes / afiks no mortal guide. 

Rear but the maft, the fpacious fail difplay, oð 
The northern winds fhall wing thee on thy way. 
Soon fhalt thou reach old Ocean’s utmoft ends, 





Where to the main the fhelving fhore defcends ; 


on earth, but had been permitted by the Gods to fee the re~ 
gions of the dead, and return among the living; this relation 
could not fail of pleafing an audience, delighted with ftrange 
ftories, and extraordinary adventures. 

y. 602. Soon fhult thou reach old Ocean’s utomoff ends, &c.] 
This whole fcene is excellently imagined by the Poet, as Eu- 
flathius obferves; the trees are all barren, the place is upor 
the fhores where nothing grows; and all the rivers are of a 
siclauncholy fienification, fuitable te the ideas we have of thofe 
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The barren trees of Proferpine’s black woods, 


Poplars and willows tremblingo’er the floods: 60¢ 


infernal regions. Ujf/es arrives at this place, where he calls 
up the fhades of the dead, in the fpace of one day; from 
whence we may conjecture, that he means a place that lies 
between Cume and Baiæ, near the lake Avernus, in ftal 3 
which, as Strabo remarks, is the fcenc of the Necromancy of 
Homer, according to the opinion of Antiquity. He further 
adds, that there really are fuch rivers as Homer mentions, 
though not placed in their true fituation, according to the li- 
berty allowable to Poetry. Others write, that the Crmzmertz 
once inhabited /taly, and that the famous cave of Paufilipe was 
begun by them about the I ime of the Trojan wars: here they 
offered facrifice to the Manes, which might give occafion to 
Homer's fiction. “he Grecitans, who inhabited thefe places 
after the Cimmerians, converted thefe dark habitations into 
ftoves, baths, “ve. 

Silius Italicus writes, that the Lucrine lake was antiently 
called Cocytus, lib. xii. 









<< Aft hic Lucrino manfiffe vocabula quondam 
«< Cocyti memorat.” == — 


It is alfo probable, that Acheron was the antient name of Aver- 
nus, becaule Acherufia, a large water near Cuma, flows into it 
by concealed paflages. Silius Italicus informs us, that Avernus 
was alfo called Styx. 


<< Vile olim populis diétum Styga, nomine verfo, 
<< Stagna inter celebrem nunc mitia monftrat Avernum.”’’ 


Here Hannibal offered facrifice to the AZ7anés, as it is recorded 
by Livy; and Tuly affirms it from an antient Poet, from whom 
he quotes the following fragment ; 


c< Inde in vicinia noftra Averni lacus, 
<c Unde animæ excitantur obfcurå umbra, 
<< Alti Acherontis aperto oftio.” 
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There fix thy vefiel iri the lonely bay, 
And enter there the kingdoms void of day: 
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Where Pdlegeton’s loud torrents rufhing down, 
Hifs in the flaming gulf of Acheron’; 


This may feem to juftify the obfervation that Acheron was ance 
the name of 4vernuss though the words are capable of a differ- 
eht interpretation. 

If thefe remarks be true, it Is probable that Homer does not 
neglect Geography, as molt entators judge. Virgil de- 
{cribes Eneas defcending into Hell by uernus, after the ex- 
ample of Homer. Aliiton places thefe rivers in Hell and beam- 
tifully defcribes theif matures, in his Pgradife Loft: 


— — — — Along the banks 

Of four infernal rivers,” that difvorge 

Ihto the burning lake their balefiil ftreams; 
Abhorred Styx; the Hood of deadly hate ; 
Sad Acheron, of fotrow, black and deep : 
Cacytus, niam’d of lamentation loud | 
Heard on the rueful Stream: fierce Phlegetons 
Whofe waves of torrent-fire inflame with rage 5 
Far off from thefe a flow and filent ftream, 
Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls 

Her watry Labyrinth, whéréof who drinks 
Forthwith his former ftate and being forgets; 
Forgets both joy and grief, pleafure and pain: 















Thus alfo agreeably to the idea of Hell the offerings to the in- 
fernal powers are all black; the Czmmeriams lie in a land of, 
darknefs; the Heifer which U/jfes is to offer is barrens like 
that in /2zrg2/. 


cc —— -—— Sterilemaue tibi, Proferpina, Vaccam ;”’ 


to denote that the grave is unfruitful, that itdeveurs all things, 
that it iS a place where all things are forgetten. 
Y O L a I I I = E- 
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And where, flow-rolling from the Stygian bed, 


Cocytus’ lamentable waters fpread : OII 
Where the dark rock o’erhangs th’ infernal lake, 
And mingling {treams eternal murmurs make. 
Firft draw thy falchiora, and on ev’ry fide 
Trench the black earth acubit long and wide: 615 
To all the fhades around libations pour, 





And o’er th’ ingredients [trow the hallow’d flour : 
New wine and milk, with honey temper’d, bring, 
And living water from the cryftal fpring. 

Then the wan fhades and feeble ghofts implore, 
With promis’d off’rings on thy native fhore; 62r 
A barren cow, the ftatelieft of the Ifle, 

And, heap’d with various wealth, a blazing pile : 
Thefe to the reft; but to the Seer muft bleed 

A fable ram, the pride of all thy breed, 62 


wr 





T hele folemn vows and holy offerings paid 
To all the Phantom-nations of the dead ; 





Be next thy care the fable fheep to place 
Full o’er the pit, and hell-ward turn their face - 
But from th’ infernal rite thine eye withdraw, 6 20 


And back to Ocean glance with rev’rend awe. 
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Sudden {hall {kim along the dufky clades 

Thin airy {fhoals, and vifionary {hades. 

Then give command the Derince to haíte, 

Let the flay’d Victims in the flame be caft, 635 
And facred vows, and myftick fong, apply’d 

To grily Pluto, and his gloomy bride. 

Wide o'er the pool, thy falchicn wav’d around 
Shall drive the fpectres from forbidden ground : 
‘The facred draught fhall all the dead forbear, 640 
“Lill awful from the fhades ariie the Seer. 

Let him, Oraculous, the end, the Ways 


‘The turns of all thy future fate, difplay, 





Thy pilgrimage tocome, and remnantof thy day. 
So {peaking, from the ruddy orient fhone 645 

The morn confpicuous on her golden throne. 

‘The Goddefs with a radiant tunick dreft 

My limbs, and o'er me cait a filken veft. 

Long flowing robes, of pureft white, array 


‘The nymph, that added luftre to the day : 6593 





A Tiar wreath’d her head with many a fold; 
Her walte was circled with a zone of gold. 
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Forth iffuing then, from place to place I flew ; 
Roufe man by man, and animate my crew. 654 
Rife, rife my mates! ‘tis Circe gives command : 


Our journey calls us; hatte, and quit the land. 





All rife and follow, yet depart not all, 
For fate decreed one wretched man to fall. 
A youth there was, Elpenor was he nam’d, 


Not much for fenfe, nor much for courage fam/’d ; 


¥. 659. A youth there was, Elpenor was he nam’d.| Homer 
difmiffes not the defcription of this houfe of Pleafure and De- 
bauch, without fhewing the Moral of his Fable, which is the 
Hl confequences that attend thofe who indulge themfelves in 
fenfuality ; this is fet forth in the punifhment of Elpenor: He 
defcribes him as a perfon of no worth, to fhew that debau- 
chery enervates our faculties, and renders both the mind and 
body incapable of thinking, or acting with greatnefs and 
bravery. At the fame time thefe circumfttantial relations are 
not without a good effect ; for they render the ftory probable, 
as if it were {poken with the veracity of an Hiftory, not the li- 
berty of Poetry. 

I will conclude this book with a Paragraph from P/utarch’s 
Morais: it is a piece of advice to the Fair Sex, drawn from 
the ftory of Circe and U4jffes. <s “Fhey who bait their hooks 
<< (fays this Philofopher) with intoxicated drugs may catch fifh 
se with little trouble; but then they prove dangerous to eat, 
and unpleafant to the tafte: thus women who ufe arts to 
enfnare their admirers, become wives of fools and mad- 
men:.they whom the forcerefs Circe enchanted, were no 
better than brutes; and fhe ufed them accordingly, enclo- 
fing them with {ties ; but fhe loved Udfes intirely, whofe 
prudence avoided her intoxications, and made his conver- 
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The youngeft of our band, a vulgar foul 661 
Born but to banquet, and to drain the bowl. 





He, hot and carelefs, on a turret’s height 

With fleep repair’d the long debauch of night : 

The fudden tumult ftirr’d him where he lay, 665 

And down he haften’d, but forgot the way ; 

Full endlong from the oof the fleeper fell, 

And {napp’d the {pinak joint, and wak’d in hell. 
The reft crowd me with an eager look ; 

I met them with a figh, and thus befpoke. 670 





Already, friends! ye think your toils are oer, 
Your hopes already touch your native fhore : 
Alas! far otherwife the Nymph declares, 

Far other journey fir{t demands our cares ; 

To tread th’ uncomfortable paths beneath, - 675 
The dreary realms of darknefs and of death : 

To feek Tirefas’ awful fhade below, 


And thence our fortunes and our fates to know. 


«& fation agreeable. Thofe women who will not believe that 
<c Pafiphae was ever enamoured of a bull, are yet themfelves 
‘<< fo extravagant, as to abandon the fociety of men of fenfe 
<< and temperance, and to betake themfelves to the embraces 


<¢ of brutal and ftupid fellows.” Plut. Conjugal Precepts. 
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My fad companions heard in deep defpair ; 


Frantick they tore their manly growth of hair, 





To earth they fell; the tears begantorain; 681 
But tea~s in mortal miferies are vain. 

Sadly they far’d along the fea-beat fhore ; 

Still heav’d their hearts,and {till their eyes ranoer. 
The ready victims at our bark we found, 685 
The fable ewe, and ram, together bound. 

For {wift as thought, the Gaddefs had been there, 
And thence had glided, viewlefs as the air: 

The paths of Gods what mortal can furvey ? 
Who eyes their motion ? who fhall trace their 
Way’ 690 
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The ARGUMENT 
The defcent into Hell. 


U Ly SseEs continues bis Narration, How be arrived at 
the land of the Cimmerians, and what Ceremonies he 
performed to invoke the dead. The manner of his defcent, 
and the Apparition of the fhades: bis converfation with 
Elpenor, and with Tirefias, who informs him in a pro- 
phetick manner of bis fortunes to come. He meets his mo- 
ther Anticlea, from whom he learns the ftate of his fa- 
mily. He fees the foades of the antient Heroines, after- 
wards of the Heroes, and converfes in particular with 
Agamemnon gnd Achilles. Ajax keeps at a fullen dif- 
tance, and difdains to anfwer him. He then beholds Ti- 
tyus, Tantalus, Syfiphus, Hercules: ¢2// he ts deterred 
from further curtofity by the apparition of horrid Spectres, 
and the cries of the wicked in torments. | | 
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ow tọ the fhores we bend, a mournful 





O 


train, 
Climb the tall bark, and lanch into the main: 





At once the maít we rear, at once unbind 


The fpacious fheet, and ftretch it to the wind: 


_ * The Antients called this book Nexvoxarlia, or Nextva, the 
book of Necromancy: becaufe (fays ku/fathius) it contains an 
interview between Ulyffes and the flhhades of the dead. 

Virgil has not only borrowed the genera! defign from Flomer, 
but imitated many particular incidents: L’ Abbe Kraguter in 
the Memoirs of Literature gives his judgment in favour of the 
Reman Poct, and juftly obferves, that the end and defign of 
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Then pale and penfive ftand, with cares oppreft, 5 


And folemn horrour faddens ev'ry breaft. 


the journey is more important in Virgil than in ormer. Ulyffes 
defcends to confult Zirefias, Æneas his father. . Uly//es takes a 
review of the Shades of celebrated perfons that preceded his 
times, or whom he Knew at Troy, who have no relation to 
the ftory of the Odffey : Æneas receives the hiftory of his own 
Pofterity; his father inftructs him how to manage the /talian 
war, and how to conclude it with honour; that is, to lay the 
foundations of the greateft Empire in the world; and the Poet 
by a very happy addrefs takes an opportunity to pay a noble 
compliment to his Patron duguffus. In the Mined there is a 
‘magnificent defcription of the defcent and entrance into Hell ; 
and the difeafes, cares and terrours that Æneas fees in his jour- 
ney, are very happily imagined, as an introduction into the 
regions of death : whereas in Homer there is nothing fo noble, 
we fearce are able to difcover the placè where the Poet lays 
his fcene, or whether Ulyfes continuts below or above the 
ground. Inftead of a defcent into Hell, it feems rather a con- 
juring up, or an evocation of the dead from hell; according 
to the words of Horace, who undoubtedly had this padlage of 
Fiomer in his thoughts. Satyr viii. 46. 1. 


cc —~ —~ ScaJpere terram 

< Unguibus, & pullam divellere mordicus agnam 
<c Coeperunt; cruor in foflam confufus, ut inde 
<: Manes elcerent, animas refponfa daturas.”’ 


But if it be underftood of an evocation only, how fhall we 
account for feveral vifions and defcriptions in the conclufion of 
this book? Ulyffes fees Tantalus in the waters of hell, and Sz- 
fyphus rolling a ftone up an infernal mountain; thefe U4/fes 
could not conjure up, and confequently mult be fuppofed ta 
have entered at leaft the borders of thofe infernal regions. In 
fhort, Fraguier is of opinion, that Virgil profited more by the 
frogs of Ariftophanes than by Homer: and Mr. Dryden prefers 
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A frefhning breeze the * Magick pow’r fupply’d, 
While the wing’d veffel flew along the tide ; 


the fixth book of the Æneid to the eleventh of the Ody/ey, ï 
think with very great reafon. 

I will take this opportunity briefly to mention the original 
of all thefe fictions of infernal Rivers, Judges, c. fpoken of 
by Homer, and repeated and enlarged by Virgil. “They are of 
fEsyptian extract, as Mr. Sandys (that faithful traveller, and 
judicious Poet) obferves, fpeaking of the Mummies of Aerm- 
Pris, P- 144. 

<< "Thefe ceremonies performed, they laid the corpfe in a 
‘© boat to be wafted over A4cherufia, a lake on the fouth of 
<< Memphis, by one only Perfon, whom they called Charon, 
<< which gave Orpheus the invention of his infernal ferryman ; 
<< an ill-favoured flovenly fellow, as Virgil defcribes him, 
c< Æneid vi. About this lake ftood the fhady temple of He- 
<c cate, with the ports of Cocytus and Obfvion, feparated by 
cc bars of brafs, the original of like fables. When landed on 
‘<< the other fide, the bodies were brought before certain 
<c Judges: if convicted of an evil life, they were deprived of 
<< burial; if otherwife, they were fuftered to be interred.” 
This explication fhews the foundation of thofe antient fables 
of Charon, Rhadamanthus, &c. and alfo that the Poets had a 
regard to truth in their inventions, and grounded even their 
fables upon fome remarkable cuftoms, which grew obfcure and 
abfurd only becaufe the memory of the cuftoms to which they 
allude is loft to Pofterity. 

I will only add from Dacier, that this book is an evidence of 
the antiquity of the opinion of the Soul’s Immortality. It is 
upon this that the moft anticnt of all divinations was founded, 
I mean that which was performed by the evocation of the dead. 
‘There is a very remarkable inftance of this in the holy Scrip- 
tures, in an age not very diftant from that of Homer. Saul 
confults one cf thefe infernal agents to call up Samuel, who 
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Our oars we fbipp’d : all day the fwelling fails 
Full from the guiding pilot catch’d the gales. 10 

Now funk the Sun from his aerial height, 
And o’er the. fhaded billows rufh’d the night: 
When lo! we reach’d old Ocean’s utmoft bounds, 
Where rocks controll his waves with ever-during 

mounds. 

There in a lonely land, and gloomy cells, 15 

The dufky nation of Cimmeria drell ; 


appears, or fome evil fpirit in his form, and predicts his im- 
pending death and calamities. ‘This is a pregnant inftance of 
the antiquity of Necromancy, and that it was not of Homer’s 
invention; it prevailed long before his days among the Chal- 
deans, and ‘fpread over all the oriental world. #/chylus has a 
Tragedy intitled Perf, in which the fhade of Darius is called 
up, like that of Samuel, and foretells Queen Moffa all her mif- 
fortunes. Thus it appears that there was a foundation for 
what Homer writes; he only embellifhes the opinions of Anti- 
quity with the ornaments of Poetry. 

I muft confefs that Homer gives a miferable account of a fu- 
ture ftate ; there is not a perfon defcribed in happinefs, unlefs 
perhaps it be Tžrefias: the good and the bad feem all in the 
fame conditon : whereas /’7rgi/ has an Hell for the wicked, and 
an Elyfium for the juft. “Though perhaps it may be a vindi- 
cation of Homer to fay, that the notions of Virgil of a future 
{tate were different from thofe of Homer, according to whom 
Hell might only be a receptacle for the vehicles of the dead, 
and that while they were in Hell, their Qen» or Spirit might be 
in Heaven, as appears from what is faid of the sidwaow of Her- 
cules in this xith book of the Ody/ey. 

v. 15. Lhere in a lonely land, and gloomy cells, 

The dufky nation of Cimmeria divells.] 
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‘The fun ne’er views th’ uncomfortable feats, 





When t he advances, or retreats: 


ie is the fon of many Commentators, that Homer con- 
{tantly in thefe voyages of U/y//7es makes ufe of a fabulous Geo- 
graphy; but perhaps the contrary opinion in many places may 
be true: in this paflage, Ulyfes in the fpace of one day fails 
from the Ifland of Circe to the Czmmerians © now it is very evi- 
dent from Herodotus and Strabo, that they inhabited the regions 
near the Bofphorus, and confequently U4/fes could not fail thi- 
ther in the compafs of a day; and therefore, fays Strabo, the 
Poet removes not only the Czmmerians, but their climate and 
darknefs, from the northern Bofphorus into Campania in Staly. 

But that there really were a people in /taly named Czmme- 
7 zans is evident from the teftimony of many authors. So Ly- 
cophron plainly underftands this paffage, and relates thefe ad- 
ventures as performed in /¢a/y. He recapitulates all the voy- 
ages of Usffes, and mentioning the defcent into Hell, and 
the Cimmerians, he immediately defcribes the infernal rivers, 
and adds, ({peaking of the Apennine) 
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Thatis, ** From whence all the rivers, and all the fountains 


«< flow thrcugh the regions of Jfta/y.”’ And thefe lines of 
Lebullius, 


<< Cimmerion etiam obfcuras acceffit ad arces, 
c€ Queis nunquam candente dies apparuit ortu, 
« Sive fupra terras Phoebus, feu curreret infra.” 


are underftood by all interpreters to denote the Jtalian Cimme- 
rzans © who dwelt near Bartæ and the lake Avernus, and there- 
fore Homer may be imagined not entirely to follow a fabulous 
Cxscozizphy. It is evident fiom He: odotus that thefe Cimnme- 
zns were antiently a powerful nation; for paing into Afia 
(fays that Author in his C/o) they pofleiled themfelves of Sar- 
s 3 au the tame of fedyes, the fon of Gyges. If fo, it is pol- 
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Unhappy race! whom endlefs night invades, 
Clouds the dull air, and wraps th und in 
{hades. 20 

The {hip we moor on thefe obfcure abodes ; 
Dis-bark the fheep, an off’ring to the Gods; 
And hell-ward bending, o’eréhe beach defcry 
The dolefome paffage to th’ infernal iky. 

The victims, vow’d to each Tartarean powr, 25 
Eurylochus and Perimedes bore. 

Here open’d Hell, all Hell I here implor’d, 
And from the fcabbard drew the fhining fword ; 
And trenching the black earth on ev'ry fide, 

A cavern form’d, a cubit long and wide. a0 
New wine, with honey-temper’d milk, we bring, 


Then living waters from the cryftal {pring ; 


fible they might make feveral fettlements in different parts of 
the world, and cail thofe fettlements by their original names 
Cimmerians, and confequently there might be /talzan, as well 
as Scythian Cimmerians. 

It maít be ailowed, that this horrid region is well chofen 
for the defcent into Hell: it is defcribed as a land of obfcurity 
and horrours, and happily imagined to introduce a relation con- 
cerning the realms of death and darknefs. 

Po 21. New wine, with honey-temperd milk.] “The word in 
the original is, perinpalov, which (as Lu/fathius obferves) the An- 
tients conftantly underftood to imply a mixture of Foney and 
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Q’er thefe was ftrew’d the confecrated flour, 





And on the furface fhone the holy {ftore. 34 
Now the wan fhades we hail, th’ infernai Gods, 

To fpeed our courfe, and waft us o’er the floods: 

So fhall a barren heifer from the ftall 

Beneath the knife upon your altars fall; 

So in our palace, at our fafe return 


Rich with unnumber’d gifts the Pile {hall burn ; 


milk; but all writers who fucceeded orner as conitantly ufed 
it to fignify a compofition of water mixed with honey. ‘The 
Latin Poets have borrowed their magical rites from Homer > 
thus Ovid. Adetam. vii. 243- . 


<c Haud procul, egefta fcrobibus tellure duabus, 
Sacra facit: cultrofque in guttur velleris atri 
Conjicit; & patulas perfundit fanguine foflas. 
Tum fuper invergens tepidi carchefia laétis 
Alteraque infundens liquidi carchefia mellis,” &c. 
Thus alfo Statzus : 


ae 





— “lellure cavata 
<c JTnclinat Bacchi latices, & munera verni 


< Lactis, & Aéctzos imbres,” &c. 


This libation is made to all the departed fhades ; but to what 
purpoie (objects fu/fathius) fhould thefe rites be pai& to the 
dead, when it is cvident from the fubfequent relation that they 
were ignorant or thefe ceremonies till they had taíted the li- 
bation’ He anfwers from the Ancients, that they were merely 
honorary to the regcnts of the dead, Pluto and Proferpina ; 


and ufed to obtain their leave to have an interview with the 
fades in their dominions, 
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So fhall a Ram the largeft of the breed, 4 E 
Black as thefe regions, to Z /refjas bleed. 

Thus folemn rites and holy vows we paid 
To all the phantom-nations of the dead. 
Then dy’d the fheep; a purple torrent flow’d, 45 
And all the caverns fmok’d with {trzaming blood. 





When lo! appear’d along the dufky coafts, 
Thin, airy fhoals of vifionary ghofts ; 


¥. 47. When lo! appear’d along the dufky coa/tss 
Thin, airy fhoals of viftonary ghofts. | 

We are informed by £z/fathius, that the Antients rejected 
thefe fix verfes, for fay they, thefe are not the fhades of per- 
fons newly flain, but who have long been in thefe infernal re- 
gions: how then can their wounds be fuppofed {till to be vi- 
fible, efpecially through their armour, when the foul was fe- 
parated from the body?’ Neither is this the proper place for 
their appearance, for the Poet immediately fubjoins, that the 
shoft of Elpenor was the firft that he encountered in thefe re- 
gions of darknefs. But thefe objections will be eafily an= 
iwered by having recourfe to the notions which the Antients 
entertained concerning the dead; we muft remember that they 
imagined that the foul though freed from the body had {till a 
vehicle, exactly refembling the body ; as the figure in a mould 
retains the refemblance of the mould, when feparated from it; 
the body is but as a cafe to this vehicle, and it is in this ve- 
hicle that the wounds are faid to be vilible; this was fuppofed 
to be lefs grof{s than the mortal body, and lefs fubtil than the 
foul; fo.that whatever wounds the outward body received 
when living, were belicvced to affect this inward Subftance, 
and confcaucntly might be vifible after feparation. 

It is true that the Poet calls the ghoit of Eipenor the firft 
ghoft, but this mcans the firit whom he knew: &/pexncr was 
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Fair, pentive youths, and foft enamour’d maids ; 


And wither’d Elders, pale and wrinkled ihnadess £6 


not yet buried, and therefore was not yet received into the ha- 
bitation of the dead, but wanders before the entrance of ıt. 
This is the reafon why his fhade is faid to prefent itfelf the 
foremoft: it cornes not up from the realm of death, but de> 
f{cends towards it from the upper world. 

But thefe fhades of the warrivuurs are faid ftill to wear their 
armour in which they were flain, for the Poet adds that it was 
{tained with blood: how is it poffible for thefe ghofts, which 
are only a fubtile fubftance, not a grofs body, to wear the ar- 
mour they wore in the other world? How was it conveyed to 
them in thefe infernal regions ? All that occurs to me in anfwer 
to this objection is, that the Poet defcribes then fuitably to the 
charaéters they bore in life ; the warriours cn earth are war- 
riours in Hell; and that he adds thefe circumftances only to 
denote the manner of their death, which was in battle, or by 
the fword. No doubt but Forner reprefents a future ftate ac- 
cording to the notions which his age entertained of it, and 
this fufficiently juftifies him as a Poet, who is not obliged to 
write truths, but according to fame and common opinions. 

But to prove thefe verfes genuine, we have the authority of 
Virgil: he was too fenfible of their beauty not to adorn his 
Poems with them. Georg. iv. 470. 


cc At cantu commote Erebi de fedibus imis 

<¢ Umbrz ibant tenues, fimuladcraque luce carentum, 
c< Matres, atque viri, defunctaque corpora vita 

<< Magnanimûm heroum, pueri, innuptæque puellæ, 
=e Impofitique rogis juvenes; &c. 


It muft be confeffed that the Roman Poet omits the circum- 
{tance of the armour in his tranflation, as being perhaps con- 
trary to the opinions prevailing in his age; but in the fixth 
book he decfcribes his Heroes with arms, hozfes, and infernal 
chariots; and in the ftory of Dephobus we tee his fhade retain 
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Ghaftly with wounds the forms of warriours {lain 
Stalk’d with maj aiek port, a martial train : 
Thefe and a thoufand more {fwarm’d o’er the 
ground, 
And all the dire afflembly fhriek’d around. 
Aftonifh’d at the fight, aghaft I ftood, gE 
And a cold fear ran fhiv’ring thro’ my blood ; 
Straight I command the facrifice to hafte, 
Straight the flay’d victims to the flames are caft, 





Till awful from the fhades Tirefas rofe. 
‘There, wand’rin g thro’ the gloomI firft furvey’d, 


iNew to the realms of death, Elpenor’s (hade : 66 
Fis cold remains all naked to the fky 


On dittant {hores unwept, unburied lie. 
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Sad at the fight I ftand, deep fix’d in woe, 
And ere I {poke the tears began to flow. 72 





8 3 


O fay what angry pow’r E/penor led 
To glide in fhades, and wander with the dead ? 
How could thy foul, by realms and feas disjoin’d, 





Out-fly the nimble fail, and leave the lagging 


wind P 


¥. 73. How could thy foul, by realms and feas disjoin’d, 
Out -fly the nimble fail: ri. 

Euffathius is of opinion, that Uy fes {peaks pleafantly to E/~ 
penor, for were his words to be literally tranflated they would 
be, Elpenor, thou art come hither on foot, fooner than lina fhip- 
I fuppofe it is the worthlefs character of -/penor that led that 
| Critick into this opinion; but 1 fhould rather take the fentence 
to be f{poken ferioufly, not only becaufe fuch railleries are an 
infult upon the unfortunate, and levities perhaps unworthy of 
Epick Poetry, but alfo from the general conduct of Usd /es, 
who at the fight of Elpenor burft into tears, and compaffion- 
ates the fate of his friend. Is there any thing in this that looks 
like raillery? if there be, we muft confefs that Uffes makes a 
very quick tranfition from forrow to pleafantry. ‘The other is 
amore noble fenfe, and therefore I have followed it, and it 
excellently paints the furprife of Ulyffes at the unexpected fight 
of Elpenor, and exprefles his wonder that the Soul, the moment 
it leaves the body, fhould reach the receptacle of departed- 
shades. 

But it may be afked what connexion this ftory of Elpenor 
has to the fubject of the Poem, and what it contributes to the 
end of it? BofJu very well anfwers that the Poet may infert 
fome incidents that make no Part of the fable or action; efpe- 
cially if they be fhort, and break not the thread of it; this 
before us is only a fimall part of a Jarge Epifode, which the 
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The Ghoft reply’d: ‘To Hell my doom I owe, 


Demons accurft, dire minifters of woe! 76 


Poet was at liberty to infert or omit, as contributed moft to 
the beauty of his Poetry: befides, it contains an excellent 
moral, and fhews us the ill effects of drunkennefs and de- 
bauchery. The Poet reprefents Elpenor as a perfon of a mean 
character, and punifhes his crime with fudden death, and 
difhonour. 

I will only add that zrg! treads in the footfteps of Homer, 
and Mifenus in the Æneid, is the Elpenor of the Odyffey: there 
is indeed fome difference ; AZ fenus fuffters for his prefumption, 
Elpenor for his debauchery. 


yy. 75. — — To Hell my doom I owe, 


Demons accurft, dire minifters of wee. | 


‘The words in the original are, "Aci pe Aæipor®- aice. “The iderr 
tity of found in ees and ace may perhaps appear a little inhar= 
monious, and fhock the ear. It is a known obfervation that 


the nice ears in the Court of Auguflus could nct pardon V7 gzl 
for a like fimilitude of cadence in this verfe. 


s< At regina Pyra’”’’? — — 


But thefe are rather neghgenctes than errours ; they are indeed 


to be avoided, but a great genius fometimes overlooks fuch 
niceties, and facrifices found to fenfe. 

The words of Quinti/ian are very appofite to this purpofe, 
lib. viil. cC. 3. Lyufdem verbt aut fermonis iteratio, quanquarr 
non magnopere [fummis authoribus vitata, interim vitium videri pe 
tej? ; n quod fepe incidit etiam Cicero, fecurus tam parvee obfer- 
wationis. He brings an inftance of it from his oration for Clu 
entius, Non folum igitur illud judicium, judicii fimile, judices, 
non fuit. It muft be confefled, that the fenfe is not only dark- 
ened, but the ear fhocked at the repetition of the fame word in 
the fame period. 

E his is a very pregnant inftance, that the opinion of au 
ex Daemon or Gepius pieygiled in the days of Homer: but 
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My feet thro’ wine unfaithful to their weight, 
Betray’d me tumbling from a tow’ry height, 
Stage’ring I reel’d, and as I reeld I fell, 

Lux’d the neck-joint — my foul defcends to hell. 
But lend me aid, I now conjure thee lend, SI 
By the foft tie and facred name of friend! 

By thy fond confort! by thy father’s cares! 

By lov’d Lelemachus’s blooming years! 

For well I know that foon the heav’nly pow’rs 85 
Will give thee back to day, and Czz-ce’s fhores: 
There pious on my cold remains attend, 

There call to mind thy poor departed friend, 

The tribute of a tear is all I crave, 


And the pofieffion of a peaceful grave. 9° 


this excufe of Elpenor, in afcribing his calamity to a Dæmon, 
gives great offence to Maximus Tyrius, he being a Stoick Phi- 
lofopher. He fays &/penor is guilty of falihood in this excufe 
to U4jffes: for Damons, parce, &c. are nothing but the idic 
pretext of wicked men, who are induftrious to transfer their 
own follics to the Gcds, according to thofe Verfes in the be- 
ginning of the O44 fey: 


Why charge mankind on heav’n their own offence, 
And call their woes the crime of providence ? 
Blind! who themfelves their miuferies create, 

And perifh by their folly, not their fate. 
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But if unheard, in vain compaffion plead, 
Revere the Gods, the Gods avenge the dead ! 
A tomb along the wat'ry margin raife, 


The tomb with manly arms and trophies grace, 





To thew pofterity E/penor was. 95 
There high in air, memorial of my name, 
Fix the {mooth oar, and bid me live to fame. 
To whom with tears; Thefe rites, oh mournful 
{fhade, 
Due to thy Ghott, fhall to thy Ghoft be paid. 99 
Still as I fpoke the Phantom feem’d to moan, 
Tear follow’d tear, and groan fucceeded groan. 
But as my waving {word the blood furrounds, 
The fhade withdrew, and mutter’d empty founds. 
There as the wond’rous vifions I furvey’d, 


All pale afcends my royal mother’s fhade: 105 


y. 105. Ail pale afcends my royal mother’s fhade.| “The beha- 
viour of U%ffes with refpect to his mother may appear not fuf- 
ficiently tender and affectionate ; he refrains all manner of ad- 
drefs to her, a conduct which may be cenfured as incorfiftent 
with filial piety ; but Plutarch very fully anfwers this ob- 
jection. << It is (fays that Author) a remarkable inftance of 
cc the prudence of UA/es, who defcending into the regions of 
ec the dead, refufed all conference even with his mother, till 
€¢ he had obtained an anfwer from Yirefias, concerning the 
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A Queen, to Zroy fhe faw our legions pafs; 


Now a thin form is all Anticlea was ! 

Struck at the fight J melt with filial woe, 

And dewn my cheek the pious forrows flow, 
Yet as I fhook my falchion o’er the blood, TIO 
Regardlefs of her fon the Parent ftood. 

When lo! the mighty Teban I behold ; 

To guide his fteps he bore a ftaff of golds 
Awful he trod! majeftick was his look ! 





And from his holy lips thefe accents broke. 115 
Why, mortal, wand’reft thou from chearful day, 
‘To tread the dowaward, melancholy way? 
What angry Gods to thefe dark regions ied 
Thee yet alive, companion of the dead ? IIQ 


<< bufinefs which induced him to undertake that infermal 
< journey.” A wife man is not inguifitive about things im- 
pertinent; accordingly Uffes firft fhews himfelf a wife man, 
and then a dutiful fon. Befides, it is very judicious in Zomer 
thus to defcribe U4fes: the whole defign of the Ody//ey is the 
return of Ulyfes to his Country ; this is the mark at which the 
Hero fhould continually aim, and therefore it is neceflary that 
all other incidents fhould be fubordinate to this; and the Poet 
had been blameable if he had fhewed U/yf/es entertaining him- 
felf with amufements, and poftponing the confiderations ot 
the chief defign of the Odyfiy. Lucian {peaks to the fame 
purpofe in his piece upon Aftrology. 
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But fheath thy poniard, while my tongue relates 
Heav’n’s fteadfaft purpofe, and thy future fates. 
While yet he fpoke, the Prophet I obey’d, 
And in the fcabbard plung’d the glitt’ring blade: 





4. 120. But fheath thy poniard. — —-] The terrour which 
the fhades of the departed exprefs at the fight of the fword of 
Uhffes has béen frequently cenfured as abfurd and ridiculous : 
Rifum cui non moueat, fays Scaliger, cum enfem ait S vulnera 
metuiffe ? What have the dead to fear from a fword, who are 
beyond the power of it, by being reduced to an incorporeal 
fhadow? But this defcription is confiftent with the notions of 
the Antients concerning the dead. I have already remarked, 
that the fhades retained a vehicle, which refembled the body, 
and was liable to pain as well as the corporeal fubftance 5; if 
not, to what purpofe are the Furies defcribed with iron {fcourges, 
or the Vulture tearing the liver of Tityus ? 

Virgil afcribes the like fears to the fhades in the #vezs 5 for 
the Sibyl thus commands Æneas ; 


c Tuque invade viam, vaginaque eripe ferrum.” 


And the fhades of the Greeks are there faid to fly at the fight of 


his arms. 


<< At Danatim proceres, Agamemnonjzque Phalanges 
<< Ut vidére virum, fulgentiaque arma per umbras 
ce Ingenti trepidare metu.” | 


Tirefias is here defcribed confiftently with the character before 
given him by the Poet, I mean with a pre-eminence above the 
other fhades; for (as Fu/fathius obferves) he knows Uhffes be- 
fore he ta{tes the ingredients ; a privilege not claimed by any 
other of the infernal inhabitants. &i/penor indeed did the fame, 
but for another reafon ; becaufe Re was not yet buried, nor en- 
tered the regions of the dead, and therefore his Soul was yer 
rntire, 
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Eacer he quaff’d the gore, and then exprelt 


Dark things to come, the counfels of his 

breaft. 125 
Weary of light, U/yf/es here explores, 

A proíp rous voyage to his native fhores ; 

But know — by me unerring Fates difclofe 

New trains of dangers, and new fcenes of woes ; 

I fee! I fee, thy bark by Neprune toit, 1320 

For injura Cyclops, and his eye-ball loft: 

Yet to thy woes the Gods decree an end, 

If heav’n thou pleafe; and how to pleafe at- 
tend ! 

Where on Trinacrian rocks the Ocean roars, 


Graze num ’rous herds along the verdant fhores ; 





Tho’ hunger prefs, yet fly the dang rous prey, 1 36 
‘The herds are facred to the God of day, 
Who all furveys with his extenfive eye 








Above, below, on earth and in the fky! 

Rob not the God, and {fo propitious gales 14a 
Attend thy voyage, and impel thy fails: 

But if his Herds ye ferze, benedth the waves 


I fee thy friends o’erwhelm’d in liquid grave: 
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The direful wreck U/yfes {carce furvives ! 


Ulyf/es at his country fcarce arrives! 145 


Strangers thy guides! nor there thy labours 


end, 
New foes arife, domeftick ills attend ! 
There foul adult’rers to thy bride refort, 
And lordly gluttons riotin thy court. 
But vengeance haftes amain ! Thefe eyes behold 
The deathful fcene, Princes on Princes roll’d! 151 
That done, a people far from Sea explore, 


Who ne’er knew falt, or heard the billows roar, 


yy. 145. Ulyfles at his country fearce arrives !] The Poet con- 
duéts this interview with admirable judgment. ‘Ihe whole 
defign of U/;ffes is to engage the Pheacians in his favour, in 
order to his tranfportation to his own country : how does he 
bring this about ? By fhewing that it was decreed by the Gods 
that he fhould be conduéted thither by ftrangers; fo that the 
Pheacians immediately conclude, that they are the people de- 
ftined by Heaven to conduct him home ; to give this the greater | 
weipht, he puts the fpeech into the mouth of the Prophet 77- 
refias, and exalts his character in an extraordinary manner, to 
{ftrengthen the credit of the prediction: by this method like- 
wife the Poet interweaves his Epifode into the texture and ef- 
fence of the Poem, he makes this journey into Hel! contri- 
bute to the reftoration of nis Hero, and unites the {ubordinate 
parts very happily with the main action. 





Va I52: That done a people far from Sea explores 
Who ne'er knew fait. — — j | 
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Or faw gay vefiel ftem the wat’ry plain, 
A painted wonder flying on the main! res 





It is certain that Yirefas fpeaks very obfcurely, after the man- 
ner of the Oracles ; but the Antients generally underftood this 
people to be the Aprrots. Thus Pau/fanias in his Atticks. 
Oi anoe aragon; iie Dæarascscarv, anr arAciy nais avlo XENITA, pooetupes Of pros i; 
“Opiips ETO- Ey vocea. 


> af F 
—— =e Of ox toac SarAaccayv. 


That is; ** The £pzrots even fo lately as after the taking of 
“<< Troy, were ignorant of the fea, and the ufe of falt, as Ho- 
<€ mer teftifies in his Odyfey-” 


Who ne’er knew falt, or heard the billows roar. 


So that they who were ignorant of the fea, were likewifc 
ignorant of the ufe of falt, according to Homer: whence it 
may be conjectured, that the Poet knew of no falt but what 
was made of fea-water. ‘I'he other token of their ignorance 
of the fea was, that they fhould nct know an Oar, but call it 
a Corn-van. ‘This verfe was once farcaftically applied to Ppi- 
lip of Macedon by Amerdion a Grecian, who flying from him 
and being apprehended, was afked whither he fled? He bravely 
an{wered, to find a people who knew not Philip. 


/ ‘ ° 
Eicone Ts a Pinwuar, of Su teari Pircworoy. 


I perf{wade myfelf that this paffage is rightly tranflated ; 


Néas Powsxcwaenss, and ta te wlec vero! wérovlas. 
A painted wonder, flying on the main, 


for the wings of the fhip fignify the fails, (as Eu/ffathius re- 
marks) and not the oars, as we might be mifled to conclude 
from the immediate connexion with égerye, or oars. “The Poet, 
I believe, intended to exprefs the wonder of a Perfon upon his 
firít fight of a fhip, who obferving it to move fwiftly along the 
feas, might miftake the fails for wings, according to that beau- 


© 
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Bear on thy back an Oar = with {trange amaze 





A fhepherd meeting thee, the Oar furveys, 

And names a Van: there fix it on the plain, 

To calm the God that holds the wat’ry reign , 

A threefold off’ring to his altar bring, 160 
A bull, a ram, a boar; and hail the Ocean King. 
But home return’d, to each etherial pow’r 

Slay the due Victim in the genial hour : 

So peaceful fhalt thou end thy blifsful days, 

And fteal thyfelf from life by flow decays: 165 


tiful defcription of Mr. Dryden upon a like occafion in his Zz- 
dian Emperor. 


The objects I could firft diftinétly view, 

Were tall ftraight trees which on the waters flew ; 
Wings on their fides inftead of leaves did grow, 
Which gather’d all the breath the winds could blow ; 
And at their roots grew floating Palaces, &c. 





Euftathius tells us the reafon of this command given to Ulyfes, 
to fearch out a people ignorant of the fea: ıt was in honour 
of Neptune, to make his name regarded by a nation which 
was entirely a ftranger to that Deity; and this injunéctio was 
aid by way of atonement for the violence offered to hi fon 
Polypherius. 

Many Criticks have imagined that this paflage is corrupted ; 
but, as Euffathius obferves, we have the Authority of Sophoeles 
to prove it genuine, who alluding to this paffage, writcs, 


Nors aOnedoewlo op! avoy Peg’. 
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Unknown to pain, in age refign thy breath, 
When late fern Neptune points the {haft with 
death : 


T'o the dark grove retiring as to rei{t, 





Thy people bleffing, by thy people bleft! 


4. 167. When late fern Neptune points the /haft with death. ] 
The Death of Usvfes is related varioufly, but the following 
account is chiefly credited: Ufes had a fon by Circe named 
Teleconus, who being grown to years of maturity, failed to 
Ithaca in fearch of his father; where feizing fome fheep for 
the ufe of his attendants, the fhepherds put themfelves into a 
pofture to refcue them; Uffes being advertifed of it, went 
with his fon Zelemachus to repel Telegonus, who in defending 
himfelf wounded U/ffes, not knowing him to be his father. 
‘Thus Oppian, Hyginus, and Diétys relate the ftory. Many 
Poets have brought this upon the ftage, and 4rz/fot/e criticizing 
upon one of thefe Tragedies gives us the title of it, which was, 
Ulyfjes TVounaed. But if Uhffes thus died, how can Neptune be 
faid to point tle fhaft with death? We are informed that the 
{pear with which Zel/egonus gave the wound, was pointed with 
the bone of a fea Turtle; fothat literally his death came from 
the fea, or ié aatc: and Neptune being the God of the Ocean, 
his death may without violence be afcribed to that Deity. It 
is true, fome Criticks read :aa@ as one word, and then it will 
fignify that Ufes fhould efcape the dangers of the fea, and 
die upon the continent far from it, but the former fenfe is moft 
confonant to the tenor of the Poem, through which Neptune is 
conftantly reprefented as an enemy to Uhffes- 

I will only add the reafon why U4jf/es is injoined to offer a 
Bull, a Ram, anda Boar to Neptune: the Bull reprefents the 
roaring of the fea in ftorms; the Ram the milder appearance 
of it when in tranquillity : the Boar was ufcd by the Ancients 
as an emblem of fecundity, to rep.cfent the fruitfulnefs of the 


Ocean. “This particular facrifice of three animals was called 
Tob Le Leuflathius. 
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Unerring truths, oh man, my lips relate; 170 
This is thy lfe to come, and this is fate. 

To whom unmov’d: If this the Gods pre- 

pare ; 
What heav’n ordains, tne wife with courage bear. 
But fay, why yonder on the lonely {trands, 
Unmindful of her fon, A7zz¢7clea {tands P i7 = 
Why to the ground fhe bends her downcaft eye? 
Why is fhe filent, while her fon is nigh P 
The latent caufe, oh facred Seer reveal! 

Wor this, replies the Seer, will I conceal. 
Know; to the {pectres, that thy bev’rage tafte, 180 
The f{cenes of life recur, and actions pait ; 

They, feal’d with truth, return the fure reply, 
The reft, repell’d, a train oblivious fly. 
The phantom-Prophet ceas’d, and funk from 
fight 
To the błack palace of eternal Night. 185 

Still in the dark abodes of death I {ftood, 

When near Anticlea mov’d, and drank the blood. 


Straight all the mother in her foul awakes, 


And owning her U/y/es, thus fhe fpeaks. 
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Com it thou, my fon, alive, to realms beneath, 190 

The dolefome realms of darknefs and of death : 

Com it thou alive from pure, ztherial day: 

Dire is the region, difmal is the way! 

Here lakes profound, there floods oppofe their 
waves, 


There the wide fea with all his billows raves! 195 


¥. 195. There the wide fea with all bis billows raves.] If this 
pailage were literally tranflated, it would run thus: A% Jon, 
bow didf? thou arrive at this place of darknefs, when fo many ri- 
vers, and the Ocean lte in the midway? Ihis (fays £u/ffathius) 
plainly fhews that Homer ufes a fabulous Geography; for 
whereas the places that are mentioned in thefe voyages of 
Ulyffes ave really fituated upon the A@editerranean, Anticlea here 
fays that they lie in the middle of the Ocean. But this is un- 
dcdeubtedly an errour: the whole of the obfervation depends 
upon the word pécow 3 but why muft this denote the midway fo 
exactly ? Is it not fufficient to fay, that between Ithaca and this 
infernal region, rivers and the Ocean roll? And that this is 
the real meaning is evident from this book; for U//fes fails in 
the {pace of one day from the Ifland of Circe to the place where 
he defcends: how then could thefe places where UA//es touches 
in his voyage lie in the middle of the Ocean, unlefs we can 
fuppofe he paffed half the Ocean in one day? The Poet di- 
rectly afhrms, that he defcends at the extremity of it ; but this 
extremity is no more than one day’s voyage from the Ifland of 
Circe, and confequently that Ifland could not lie in the middle 
of the Ocean: therefore this place is no evidence that Homer 
ufes a fabulous Geography. 

Luflathius very juftly obferves, that Homer judicioufly places 
the defcent into Hell at the extremity of the Ocean: for it is 
natural to imagine that to be the only paflage to it, by whicix 
the Sun and the Stars themfelves appear to defcend, and fink 
anto the realms of darknefs, 
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Or (fiance to auit proud Troy fubmiuts her tow’'rs) 
Com’ {t thou a wand’rer from the Phr gran fhores? 


Or fay, fince honour call'd thee to the field, 


Haft thou thy lt4aca, thy bride beheld ? 


Source of my life, I cry’d, from earthI fly 200 
To feek TLzrefas in the nether iky, 


To learn my doom: for toft from woe to woe, 

In evry land U/y//es finds a foe : 

Nor have thefe eyes beheld my native fhores, 204 
Since in the duft proud Jroy fubmits her tow’rs. 


But, when thy foul from her fweet manion fled, 


Say, what diftemper gave thee to the dead? 

Has life’s fair lamp declin’d by flow decays, 

Or fwift expir’d it in a fudden blaze? 

Say, 1f my fire, good old Liaerfes, lives? 21a 
If yet Telemachus, my fon, furvives ? 

Say, by his rule 1s my dominion aw’d, 

Or crufh’d by traitors with an iron rod? 

Say, if my fpoufe maintains her royal truik, 
‘Tho’ tempted chalte, and obftinately juft? 21 5 


Orif no more Her abicnt Lord the wails, 


Eut the falle woman o’er the wife prevails ? 
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Thus I, and thus the parent-fhade returns. 
‘a. nee, ever thee, thy ind confort mourns: 
Whether the night defcends, or day prevails, 220 
‘Thee fhe by night, and thee by day bewails, 
Thee in Telemachus thy realm obeys ; 
In facred groves celeftial rites he pays, 
And fhares the banquet in fuperiour ftate, 224 


Grac’d with fuch honours as become the Great. 


$. 218. — — Thus the pareni+/hade returns.) ‘The queftions 
which U4/fes afks (remarks Eu/fathius) could not fail of having 
a very good effect upon his Pheacian audience: by them he 
very artfully (and, as it feer.s, undefignedly) lets them into 
the knowledge of his dignity, and fhews the importance of his 
perfon; to induce them to a greater care to conduét him to his 
country. I'he procefs of the whole ftory is fo artfully carried 
on, that U/4ffes feerns only to relate an accidental interview, 
while he tacitly recommends himfelf, and lets them know the 
perfon who afks their affiftance is a King. It is obfervable 
that @uticlea inverts the order in her anfwer, and replies laft 
to the frit queftion. Orators always referve the flronceft ar- 
gument for the conclufion, to leave it frefh upon the memory 
of their auditors; or rather, the Poet ufes this method to in- 
troduce the forrow of Ulyffes for the death of his mother more 
naturally: he fteals away the mind of the reader from attend- 
ing the main action, to enliven it with a fcene of tendernefs 
and affection in thefe regions of horrour. 

ý. 224. And fhares the banquet in fuperiour ftate, &c.] This 
pafiage is fully explained by Auffathius: he tells us, that it was 
an antient cuftom to invite Kings and Legiflators to all publick 
feaits; this was to do them honour: and the chief feat was 
always referved for the chief Magiftrate. Without this ep- 
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Thy fire in folitude foments his Gare - 

The court is joylefs, for thou art not there! 

No coltly carpets raile lias hoary head, 

No rich embroid’ry flines to grace his bed : 
Ev’n when keen winter freezes in the fkics, 230 
Rank’d with his flaves, on earth the Monarch 

lies: 

Deep are his fighs, his vilace pale, his dret- 

The garb of woe and habit of ciltrets. 

And when the Autumn takes his annual round, 
The leafy honours fcatt’ring on the epround;, 233 
Reeardlets of his years, abroad he hes, 

His bed the leaves, his canopy the fktes. 

ervation, the lines are unintelligible. It is evident that the 
words are not fpoken of facrifices or tcafts made to the Csods, 
but focial entertainments, for they are gencral, méri narizes: 
<< all the people of the realm invite Delemachus to their featts.” 
And this feems to have been a right due to the chicf Niagi- 
{trate, for aaeyivex implies it, which word £2/f/lathius explain- 
by ty ryw mosiztas; $ fuch an honour as ought not to be ncy- 
ce lected,” Or 

CGrac’d with fuch honowrs as become the Great. 

It gives avery happy image of thole ages of the world, wher. 
we obferve fuch an intercourfe between the King and the fub 


ject: the idea ef power carries no terrour in it, but the rule 
himielf makes a part of the publick Joy. 
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‘Thus cares on cares his painful days confume, 
And bow his age with forrow to the tomb! 

For thee my fon, I wept my life away ; 240 
For thee thro’ hell’s eternal dungeons {tray : 
Nor came my fate by ling’ring pains and flow, 
Nor bent the filver-fhafted Queen her bow ; 
No dire difeafe bereav’d me of my breath ; 


Thou, thou my fon wert my difeafe and death ; 





Unkindly with my love my fon confpir’d, 246 
For thee I liv’d, for abfent thee expir’d. 

Thrice in my arms I ftrove her {hade to bind, 
Thrice thro’ my arms fhe flipt like empty wind, 


Or dreams, the vain illufions of the mind. 250 


yy. 248. Thrice in my arms I ftrove her Jhade to bind, 
Thrice thro my arms — — ] 
This paffage plainly fhews that the vehicles of the departed 
‘were believed by the Antients to be of an aerial fubitance, and 
retain nothing ef corporeal grofinefs. 
Virgil has borrowed thefe verfes. 


<< Ter conatus ibi collo dare brachia circum ; 
<c Ter fruftra comprenfa manus effugit imago, 
<c Par levibus ventis, volucrique fimillima fomno.” 


Scaliger gives the preference to the Roman Poet, becaufe he 
ufes three verfes, at a time when the word fer occurs tn the de- 
fcription, whereas Homer concludes in little more than two 
lines. But this is not criticizing, but trifling; and afcribing 
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Wild with defpair, I fhed a copious tide 
Of flowing tears, and thus with fighs reply’d. 
Fly’ft thou, lov’d fhade, while I thus fondly 





mourn . 

Turn to my arms, to my embraces turn! 
Is it, ye pow’rs that fmile at human harms! 255 
Too great a blifs to weep within her arms ? 
Or has hell’s Queen an empty Image fent, 
That wretched I might ev’n my joys lament? 

O fon of woe, the penfive fhade rejoin’d, 
Oh moft inur’d to grief of all mankind! 260 


to an Author what the Author himfelf had no thought of. 
‘This puts me in mind of a ftory in Lucian, where a perfon of 
a {trong imagination, thinking there was a myftery in him, the 
firft word in the Jiad, is introduced enquiring of Homer in the 
regions of the dead, why he placed it in the beginning of his 
Poem? he anfwers, Becaufe it firt came into his head. I 
doubt not but the number of the lines in this place in both 
Poets was equally accidental; M4rrg:?l adds nothing to the 
thought of Homer, though he ufes more words. 

7.256. — — A blifs to weep within ber arms.) Ihis is ale 
moft a literal tranflation; the words in the Greek are, tilagrw- 
pecba yous, or that we may delight ourfelves with forrow, which 
Exfiathius explains by faying, there is a pleafure in weeping: F 
fhhould rather underftand the words to fignify, that in the in- 
ftant while he is rejoicing at the fight of his mother, he fs 
compelled to turn his joy into tears, to find the whole fcene a 
declufion. 
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“Tis not the ueen of Hell who thee de- 
Celves = 

All, all are fuch, when life the body leaves ; 

Wo more the fubftance of the man remains, 

Nor bounds the blood along the purple veins: 

'Thefe the funereal flames in atoms bear, 205 

To wander with the wind in empty air; 

While the impaffive foul reluctant flies, 

Like a vain dream, to thefe infernal {kies. 

But from the dark dominions fpeed thy way, 

And climb the {fteep afcent to upper day ; 270 

To thy chafte bride the wond’rous {tory tell, 

‘The woes, the horrours, and the laws of Hell. 
Thus while the fpoke,in fwarms hell’s Emprets 

brings 
Daughters and wives of Heraes and of Kings; 


Thick, and more thick they gather round the 


blood, 275 
Ghot throng’d on ghoft (a dire afiembly) 
{tood ! 


Dauntlefs my fword I feize: the airy crew, 


Swift as it Aafh’d along the gloom, withdrew s 
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Then fhade to {hade in mutual forms fucceeds, 
Her race recounts, and their illuftrious deeds. 280 
Tyro began: whom great Salmoneus bred ; 


The royal partner of fam’d Cretheus’ bed. 


vy. 279. Lien fhade to flade — — fucceeds.} Nothing can 
better fh: w the invention of Homer, than his capacity of fur- 
nifhing out a fcene of fuch great variety in this infernal] region. 
Elie calls up the Heroes of former ages from a {tate of inexift- 
ence to adorn and diverfify his Poetry. If it be afked what 
relation this journey into hell has to the main action of the 
Odyffey ? the anfwer is, It has an Epifodick affinity with it, and 
fhews the fufferings of U///es more than any of his voyages 
upon the Ocean, as it is more‘horrible and full of terrours. 
What atreafury of antient Hiftory and fables has he opened 
by this defcent? He lets us into a variety of different cha- 
racters of the moft famous perfonages recorded in antient 
{tory ; and at the fame time lays befcre us a fupplement to the 
liad. If Virgil paid a happy piece of flattery to the Romans, 
by introducing the greateft perfons of the beft families in Rome, 
in his defcent in the Æneid; Homer no lefts happily interefts 
the Grectans in his ftory, by honouring the Ance(ftors of the 
nobleft families who {till fourifhed in Greece, in the Odffey 3 a 
circumi{tance that could not fail of being very acceptable to a 
Grecian cr Forman Reader, but perhaps leís entertaining to us, 
who have no particular intereft in thefe ftories. 

y. 281. Tyro — — whom great Salmoneus bred] Virgil 
gives a very different character of Salmoneus from this of Ho- 
zner ©: he defcribes him as an impious perfon who prefumed to 
imitate the thunder of ‘Jupiter, whereas Homer ftiles him 

lamelefs, or &pýpæwr; an argument, fays Eufratbhius, that the 
preceding {tory is a fable invented fince the days of Homer. 
This may perhaps be true, and we may naturally conclude it 
to be true from his filence of it, but not from the epithet 


ap pey; for in the firft book of the Odyfey, Jupiter gives the 
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For fair Exzpeus, as from fruitful urns 


He pours his wat’ry ftore, the Virgin burns ; 


fame appellation to gy/thus, even while he condemns him of 
murder and adultery. Eu/ffathius adds, that Salmoneus was a 
great proficient in Mechanicks, and inventor of a veflel called 
Bokor, which imitated thunder by rolling {tones in it, which 
gave occafion to the fictions of the Poets. 


+. 283. For fair Enipeus, as from fruitful urns 
He pours his wat’ry fiore, the Virgin burns.] 


‘There are no fables in the Poets that feem more bold than thefe 
concerning the commerce between women and river Gods ; 
but Euffathi ` givesusa probable folution: I will tranflate him 
literally. It was cuftomary for young Virgins to refort fre- 
quently to rivers to bathe in them; and the Antients have very 
well explained thefe fables about the intercourfe between them 
and the water Gods: Receive my Virginity, O Scamander'! 
fays a Lady; but it is very apparent who this Scamander was: 
her lover Cz7m0n lay concealed in the reeds. ‘“IDhis was a good 
excufe for female frailty, 1n ages of credulity: for fuch ima- 
ginary intercourfe between the fair fex and Deities was not 
only believed, but efteemed honourable. No doubt the Ladies 
were frequently deceived; their lovers períonated the Deities, 
and they took a Cimon to their arms in the difguife of a 
Scamander. 

It is uncertain where this Exzpeus flows: Strabo (fays Eu/ta- 
thus) imagines it to be a river of Peloponnefus, that dilem- 
bogues its waters into the Alphæus; for the Theffalan river is 
Enifeus, and not Enipeus: this rifes from mount Oshrys, and 
receives into it the “pidanus. “The former feems to be the ri- 


ver intended by /d/smer, for it takes its fource from a village 
called Salmone; and what ftrengthens this conjecture is the 


neighbourhood of the Ocean (or Niftune in this fable) to that 
river. Lucran has made this ftory of L£7ipeus the fubjeét of 
ene of his Dialogues. 
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Smooth flows the gentle ftrcam with wanton 
pride, l 205 

And in foft mazes rolls a filver Tide. l 

As on his banks the maid enamour’d roves, 

The Monarch of the deep beholds and loves ; 

In her Ezipeus form and borrow’d charms, 

"The am’rous God defcends into her arms: 290 

Around, a {pacious arch of waves he throws, 

And high in air the liquid mountain rofe ; 

Thus in furrounding floods conceal’d he proves 

The pleafing tran{port, and coinpleats his loves. 

Then foftly fighing, he the fair addreft, 295 

And as he fpoke her tender hand he preft. 

Hail happy nymph! no vulgar births are owd 

To the prolifick raptures of a God: 

Lo! when nine times the moon renews her 
horn, 

Two brother heroes fhall from thee be born; 300 

Thy early care the future worthies claim, 

To point them to the arduous paths of fame ; 

But in thy breaft th’ Important truth conceal, 


Wor dare the fecret of a God reveal: 
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For know, thou Neptune view ft! and at my 
nod Ee 
Earth trembles, and the waves confefs their God. 
He added not, but mounting fpurn’d the plain, 
Then plung’d into the chambers of the main. 
Now in the time’s full procefs forth fhe brings 
‘Yfoue’s dread vicegerents, in two future Kings; 310 
O’er proud Jolcos Pelas {tretch’d his reign, 
And God-like Neleus rul’d the Py/zan plain: 
Then fruitful, to her Cretheus royal bed 
She gallant Peres and fam’d Æfon bred: 
From the fame fountain Amythaon role, ers 
Pleas’d with the din of war, and noble fhout of 
foes. 
There mov’d Axntiope with haughty charms, 
Who bleft th’ Almighty Thund’rer in her arms : 


Hence fprung 4mphion, hence brave Zethus came, 





Foundersof T/ees,and men of mighty name; 220 


4. 319. Hence fprung Amphion — —] The fable of Thebes 
built by the power of Mufick is not mentioned by ffomer, and 
therefore may be fuppofed to be of later invention. Hem” 
relates many circumftances in thefe fhort hiftories differently 

rom his fucceflors; Apzcc/fe is called -focaffa, and the Trage- 
dians have entirely varied the ftory of Oedspus : they tell us he 
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Tho’ bold in open field, they yet furround 


The town with walls, and mound injecton mound; 
Here ramparts ftood, there tow’rs rofe high in air, 


And here thro’ fev’n- wide portals rufh'd the war. 


tore out his eyés, that he was driven from Thebes, and being 
conduéted by his daughter Antigone, arrived at Athens, where 
entering the Temple of the Furies, he died in the midft of a 
furious ftorm, and was carried by it into HeH: whereas Hlomer 
direétly affirms, that he name te reign in T hebes after all 
his calamities, 

It is not eafy to give a reafon why the mother, and not the 
father, is faid to fend the Furies to torment Oedipus, efpecially 
becaufe he was the murderer of his father Larus: Eu/ffathius 
anfwers, that it was by accident that he flew Larus; but upon 
the difcovery of his wickednefs in marrying his mother ‘foca/fa, 
he ufed her with more barbarity and rigour than was neceffiary, 
and therefore fhe purfues him with her vengeance. ‘focaffa 
and Dido both die after the fame manner by their own hands: 
I agree with Scaliger, that Virgil has defcribed hanging more 
happily than Homer. 





<< Informis Lethi nodum trabe neétit ab alta.” 
AĻaæpén Bedlxov imiy & trpnroio pcrcbou, 


There is nothing like the /xformis Lethi nodus in Homer: and 
as that Critick obferves, tam atrox res aliquo verborum ambitu 
ftudiofius comprehbendenda, fuit. “The ftory of Oedipus is this: 
Laius being informed by the Oracle, that he fhould be flain by 
his fon, caufed Oedipus immediately to be expofed by his fhep- 
herds to wild beafts ; but the fhepherds preferved him, and gave 
him education: when he came to years of maturity he went 
towards Thebes in fearch of his father, but meeting Laius by 
the way, and a quarrel arifing, he flew him ignorantly, and. 
married “foca/fa his mother. ‘This is the fubject of two Tra- 
xedics in Sophocles, | 
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There with foft ftep the fair Alcmena trod, 325 
Who bore Alcides to the thund’ring God ; 
And Megara, who charm’d the fon of ‘ove, 
And foften’d his ftern foul to tender love. 


Sullen and four with difcontented mien 





329 
Focafta frown’d, th’ inceftuous Theban Queen ; 
With her own Son fhe join’d in nuptial bands, 





Tho’ father’s blood imbru’d his murd’rous hands: 
The Gods and men the dire offence deteft, 
The Gods with all their furies rend his breaft - 
In lofty Thebes he wore th’ imperial crown, 335 
A pompous wretch! accurs’d upon a throne. 
The wife felf-murder’d from a beam depends, 
And her foul foul to blackeft Hell defcends ; 
Thence to her fon the choiceft plagues fhe brings, 
And the fiends haunt him with a thoufand {tings 
And now the beauteous C//cris I defcry, 341 
A lovely fhade, Amphion’s youngeit joy f 


241%. — — The beautcous Chloris J defcry.} A Critich ought 
not only to endeavour to point out the beauties in the fenfe, 
but alfo in the verfification of a Poet: Duonyftus Flalicarnaffus 
cites thefe two verfes as peculiarly fowing and harmonicus. 

Kei XAwesy TON, TI EPRIHANAEC y THV TOE NerAeves 
Dnjsev av one Karn, EWES @moge [Av ela EVOA. 
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With gifts unnumber’d Ne/ews fought her arms, 
Nor paid too dearly for unequall’d charms ; 
Great in Orchomenos, in Pylos great, tae, 
He fway’d the fcepter with imperial ftate. 

Three gallant fons the joyful monarch told, 

Sage Neftor, Perichmenus the bold, 

And CAromsus laft; but of the fofter race, 


One nymph alone, a miracle of grace. 250 





There is not one elifion, nor one rough vowel or confonant, 
but they flow along with the utmoft {moathnef{s, and the 
beauty of the Mufe equals that of Chloris. 

v. 345. Great in Orghomenos — —] This is a very con- 
fiderable city lying between Baotia and Phocis, upon the river 
Cephifus: Homer calls it the Adinyan Orchomenos, becaufe the 
Minyans an antient people inhabited it: it was the colony of 
thefe Adimyans that failed to Jokos, and gave name to the Ar- 
gonauts. Euftathius. 

y. 348. — — Periclimenus the bold.] ‘The reafon why Ho- 
mer gives this epithet to Periclemenus may be learned from He- 
fod: Neptune gave him the Power to change himfelf into all 
fhapes, but he was flain by Hercules: Periclemenus affaulted 
that Hero in the fhape of a bee, or fly, who difcovering him 
in that difguife, by the means of Pallas lew him with his club. 
This is the perfon of whom Ovrd fpeaks, but adds that he was 
fain in the fhape of an eagle by Hercules. 


c< Mira Piriclimeni mors eft, cui poffe figuras 
<< Sumere quas vellet, rurfufque reponere fumptas, 
<< Neptunus dederat,” &c. 


Euphorion {peaks of him in the fhape of a bee or fly. 


— —— “Aracle Natre psrasoony ayra ZAX 
“AAAcle 3:5, OZ 63 — oe 
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Kings on their thrones for lovely Pero burn, 
The Sire denies, and Kings rejected mourn. 

‘Fo him alone the beauteous prize he yields, 
Whofe arm fhould ravith from Phylacian fields 
The herds of Lphyclus, detain’d in wrong; 355 
Wild, furious herds, unconquerably {trong ! 
This dares a Seer, but nought the Seer prevails, 
In beauty’s caufe illuftrioufly he fails ; 


vy. 257. This dares a Seer, &c.] ‘This ftory is related with 
great ob{curity, but we learn from the xvth book that the name 
of this Prophet was Melampus. Iphyclus was the ton of Deio- 
neus, and -Uncle to Zyro; he had feized upon the goods of 
Tyro the mother of Neleus, among which were many beautiful 
oxen: thefe Nelus demands, but is unjuftly denied by Jphy- 
clus: Neleus had a daughter named Pero, a great beauty who 
was courted by all the neighbouring Princes, but the father re- 
fufes her unlefs to the man who recovers thefe oxen from /phy- 
clus: Bias was in love with Pero, and perfuades his brother 
MMelampus a Prophet to undertake the Recovery; he attempts 
it, but being vanquifhed, is thrown into prifon; but at laft 
fet at liberty, for telling /phyclus, who was childlefs, how to 
procure iffue. J/phyc/us upon this gave him the oxen for a 
reward. | 

Nothing can be more ridiculous than the explanation of this 
{tory in £uvffathius, which I will lay before the Reader for his 
entertainment. Jde/ampus, after he was made a prifoner, was 
trufted to the care of a man and a woman; the man ufed him 
with mercy, and the woman with cruelty: one day he heard 
a low noile, anda family of worms in conference. (He un- 
der{tood the language of all the animal creation, beafts and 
reptiles.) I hele worms were difcourfine how they had eaten 
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Twelve moons the foe the captive youth de- 
tains 

In painful dungeons, and coercive chains ; 360 

The foe at laft, from durance where he lay, 

His art revering, gave him back to day; 

Won by prophetick knowledge, to fulfill 

The fteadfaft purpofe of th’ Almighty will. 


through a great beam that lay over the head of A7elampus : he 
immediately provides for his own fafety, feigns a ficknefs, and 
begs to be carried into the frefh air: the woman and the man 
immediately comply with this requeft; at which inftant the 
beam falling, kills the woman: an account of this is forth- 
with carried to /phyclus, who fending for Avelampus, afks who 
he is? He tells him, a Prophet, and that he came for the Oxen 
of Neleus: Ipbyclus commands him to declare how he may have 
an heir? AZelampus kills an Ox, and calls all the birds of the 
air to feaft on it; they all appear except the vulture; he pro- 
pofes the cafe to them, but they give no fatisfactory anfwer ; 
at laft the Vulture appears, and gives Ade/ammpus a full inform- 
ation: upon this J/phyclus obtains a child, and AZc/ampus the 
Oxen of Neleus. 

+. 264. The fteadfaf? purpofe of th’ Almighty will.] “Thefe 
words dé itsAsievo Buran, fcem to come in without any connexion 
with the ftory, and confequently unnecefiarily ; but Zorer 
{peaks of it concifely, as an adventure well known in his 
times, and therefore not wanting’ a further explication: but 
Apollodorus relates the whole at large, 46.1. “he reafon why 
thefe words are inferted is, to inform us that there were antient 
Prophecies concerning J/phyclus, that it was decreed by ‘Jupiter 
he fhould have no children till he had recourfe to a Prophet, 
who explaining thefe Prophecies to him, fhould fhew him how 
to obtain that bleffing: in this fenfe the will of Jupiter may be 
{11a to be fulhiied. 
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With graceful port advancing now I fpy’d 365 
Leda the fair, the God-like’Zyndar’s bride : 
Flence Pollux fprung who wields with furious 

{way 
The deathful gauntlet, matchlefs in the fray : 
And Caffor glorious on th’ embattled plain 
Curbs the proud fteed, reluctant to the rein: 370 
By turns they vifit this ztherial fky, 
And live alternate, and alternate die: 
In hell beneath, on earth, in heav’n above 
Reign the Twin-gceds, the fav’rite fons of TOUP. 

There Ephimedia trod the gloomy plain, 375 
Who charm’d the Monarch of the boundlefs 

main ; 

X- 372. And tive alternate, and alternate die.] Caftor and 
Pollux are called Asdcxegs, or the fons of Jupiter; but what 
could give occafion to this fiction, of their living and dying 
alternately? £u/fathius informs us that it is a phyfical allegory - 
they reprefent the two Hemifpheres of the world; the one of 
which is continually enlightened by the fun, and confequently 
the other is then in darknefs: and thefe being fucceffively il- 
luminated according to the order of the day and night, one of 
thefe fons of ‘Jupiter may be faid to revive when one part of 
the world rifes into day, and the other to die, when it de- 


{cends into darknefs. What makes this allegory the more 


probable is, that Juprter denotes, in many allegories of Horer, 
the air. or the upper rezions of it. 
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Hence Ephialtes, hence ftern Ozus fprung, 


More fierce than Giants, more than Giants {trong ; 





The earth o’erburthen’d groan’d beneath their 
weight, 
None but Orzo e'er furpafs’d their height : 





380 





The wond’rous youths had fcarce nine winters 
told, 

When high in air, tremendous to behold, 

Nine ells aloft they rear’d their tow’ring head, 

And full nine cubits broad their fhoulders fpread. 





%. 282. Nine ells aloft they read their tow’ring head.] This is 
yndoubtedly a very bold fiction, and has been cenfured by fome 
Criticks as monftrous, and praifed by others as fublime. It 
may feem utterly incredible that any human creatures could be 
nine ells, that is, eleven yards and a quarter in height, at the 
age of nine years. But it may vindicate omer as a Poet to 
fay that he only made ufe of a fable, that had been tran{mitted 
down from the earlieft times of the world; for fo ¢arly the war 
between the Gods and Giants was fuppofed to be. “There 
might a rational account be given of thefe apparent incredibi- 
lities; if I might be allowed to fay what many authors of 
great name have con ecétured, that thefe ftortes are only tradi- 
tional, and all founded upon the ejection of the fallen Angels 
from Heaven, and the wars they had with the good Angels ta 
regain their ftations. If this might be allowed, we fhall then 
have real Giants, who endeavoured to take Heaven by aflault ; 
then nothing can be invented by a Poet fo boldly, as to exceed 
what may juftly be believed of thefe beings: then the ftories 
ef heaping mountain upon mountain will come within the 
bounds of credibilitv. But without having recourfe to this 
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Proud of their fireneth and more than mottal ize, 


‘The Gods they challenge, and affect the fics; 386 


folution, Lomginns brings this paflage as an inftance of true 
fublimity, chap. vi. He is proving that the Sublime is fome- 
times found without the pathetick, for fome paffions are mean, 
as fear, fadnefs, forrow, and confequently incapable of firbli- 
Mity; and on the other hand, there are many things great and 
fublime, in which there is no paffion; of this kind is what 
Zomer fays concerning Otus, and Ephialtes, with fo much 


boldnefs. 
‘The Gods they challenge, and affect the fkies. 


And what he adds concerning the fuccefs of thefe Giants is 


{till bolder. 


Had they to manhood grown, the bright abodes 
Of Heav’n had fhook, and Gods been heap’d cn Gods. 


Virgil was of the opinion of Longinus, for he has imitated 
tiomer. 


<c Hic & Aloidas geminos immania vidi 
<< Corpora, qui manibus magnum refcindere ccelum 
< Agoerefli, fuperifque Jovem detruderse regnis.”’ 


Afacrobius, lib. v. Saturn. cap. xiii. judges thefe verfes to be 
inferiour to AZomer’s in Majefty; in ffoamer we have the height 
and breadth of thefe Giants, and he happily paints the very 
lize of their limbs in the run of his Poetry; two words, 
fvvéwert, and imeannxees, almof{t make one verfe, defignedly chofen 
to exprefs their bulk in the turn of the words; but /7-z// fays 
only immania corpora, and makes no addition concerning the 
Csiants, omitting entirely the circumftance of their fize: Æt- 
mer relates the puing hill upon hill; /4i7gz/ barely adds, that 
they endeavoured to ftorm the heavens. 

Scaliger is firm and faithful to 4zr27/, and vindicates his fa- 
vounte in the trie {pirit oF eritici 1 perfuade myfelf he 
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Heav'd on O/ympus tott’ring Offa ftood ; 
On Offa, Pelion nods with all his wood: 


glances at AZ@acrobius, for he cavils at thofe inftances which he 
produces as beauties in Homer, I give his anfwer in his owm 
words. <A lmirantur Grecult pueriles menfuras ; nimis fepe cogor 
exclamare, aliud efje Greculum circulatorem, aliud regia orationis 
authorem: indignam cenfuit Jud majeftate Virgilius hance minutam 
fuperfiitionem, (Sc. 

Euflathius remarks that the Antients greatly admired the ex- 
act proportion of thefe Giants, for the body is of a due fym- 
metry, when the thicknefs is three degrees lefs than the height 
of it. According to this account the Giants grew one cubit 
every year in bulk, and three in height. omer fays, that 
they fell by the fhafts of Apollo, that is, they died fuddenly ; 
but other writers relate, that as they were hunting, Dana 
fent a ftag between them, at which both at once aiming their 
weapons, and fhe withdrawing the ftag, they fell by their own 
siarts. Eu/ffathius. 

¥. 387. — — On Olympus tott ring Offa flood, &c.] Strabo 
takes notice of the judgment of Homer, in placing the moun- 
tains in this order; they all ftand in AZacedontia; Olympus is 
the largeft, and herefore he makes it the bafis upon which 
Offa flands, that being the next to O4mpus in magnitude, and 
Pelion being the leaft is placed above Offa, and thus they rife 
pyramidically. Virgil follows a different regulation ; 


«c Ter funt conati imponere Pelion Off, 
s< Scilicet atque Offæ frondofum imponere Olympum.” 


Here the largeft mountain is placed uppermoft, not fo na- 
turally as in the order of Homer. 'Fhere is a peculiar beauty 
in the former of thefe verfes, in which Virg makes the two 
vowels in conati imponere meet without an elifion, to exprefs 
the labour and {training of the Giants in heaving mountain 
upon mountain. I appeal to the ear of every Reader, if he 
can pronounce thefe two words without a paute and itcup; the 
difhculty in the ow of the verfe excellently reprefents the la- 
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Such were they Youths! had they to manhood 


grown, 
Almighty Jove had trembled on his throne. 390 





But ere the harveft of the beard began 

To brittle on the chin, and promife man, 

His fhafts Apollo aim’d; at once they found, 

And ftretch the Giant-monfters o’er the ground. 
There mournful Pedra with fad Procris 

Moves, 295 

Both beauteous fhades, both haplefsin their loves; 

And near them walk’d, with folemn pace and flow, 

Sad Ariadne, partner of their woe; 

The royal Minos Ariadne bred, 

She T&efeus lov’ds from Crete with Thefeus fled ; 

Swift to the Diaz Iíle the Hero flies, 401 

And tow’rds his Athens bears the lovely prize ; j 





bour of the Giants ftraining to fhove Pelion upon Offa. Da- 
cier remarks that Virgil follows the fituation of the mountains, 
without regarding the magnitude; thus Pelton lies firit on the 
north of Macedonia. Offa is the fecond, and the third Odmpus 3 
but fhe prefers Hom method as moft rational. 

v. 402. And tow’rds his Athens bears the lovely prize.] Æa- 
mer juftifies T befeus from any crime with relation to Ariadne, 
he is guilty of no infidelity as fuccecding Poets affirm; fhe 
died fuddenly in Dia, or Naxos (an Ifland lying between Ther a 
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There Bacchus with fierce rage Draza fires, 
The Goddefs aims her fhaft, the Nymph ex- 
pires. 

‘There Clymene, and Mera I behold, 4.95 
There Erzphyle weeps, who loofely fold 
Her lord, her honour, for the luft of gold. 
But fhould I all recount, the night would fail, 
Unequal to the melancholy tale : 


and Crete); Diana flew her at the inftigation of Bacchus, whe 
accufed her to that Goddefs, for profaning her temple by too 
free an intercourfe with Thefeus ; this omer calls poprogin Aw- 
vice. Climene was a daughter of AVynias, Adera of Pretus and 
Antæa, who having made a vow to Diana of perpetual virgi- 
nity, broke it; and therefore fell by that Goddels. Phaedra 
was wife to Thefeus, and fell in love with her fon Hippolytus. 
Eriphyle was the Daughter of Talaus and Lyfimache, wife of the 
Prophet Amphiaraus; who being bribed with a collar of gold 
by Polynices, obliged her Hufband to go to the war of Thebes, 
though fhe knew he was decreed to fall before that city: fhe 
xas fain by her fon 4iemaeon. E uflathius. 
. Ulyffes when he concludes, fays it is time to repofe. 


Here in the court, or yonder on the waves. 


To underftand this the Reader muft remember, that in the be~ 
ginning of the eighth book all things were prepared for his im- 
mediate voyage, or as it is there expreficd, 


— — FEv’n now the gales 
Call thee aboard, and ftretch the fwelling fails. 


So that he defires to repofe in the fiip, that he may begin his 
voyage early in the morning. 
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And all-compofing reft my nature craves, 4.10 
Flere in the court, of yonder on the waves ; 

In you I troit; and in the heav’nly pow rs, 

To land U4fes on his native fhores. 

Hie ceas’d: but left fo charming on their ear 
His voice, that lift’ning ftill they feem’d to hear 
"StL tane wp, sirefe luence broke, 4.10 
Stretch’d out her {nowy hand, and thus fhe 

{poke : 


$. 4134. He ceas’d: but left fo charming on their ear 
fiis voice — 
I cannot tell whether this paufe, or break in the narration of 
Ufes has a good effect or not; whether it gives a relief to 
the Reader, or is an unexpected difappointment of the purfuit 
ef the {tory ? But certainly what is inferted during this fhort 
interruption, is particularly well chofen; it unites the Epifode 
with the main action, and fhews how it contributes to the end 
of the Odyffey, in influencing the Pheacans not only to reftore 
Clyf/es, but reftore him with wealth and honour, which is the 
aim of the whole Poem. 
$. 416. — — Arete filence broke.| FEuffathius obferves, that 
the two motives which the Queen ufes to move the Pheacians 
to liberality, is the relation Uffes has to her, as her peculiar 
gueít, (for Nauficaa firft recommended him to the Queen’s pro- 
tection) and their own wealth: (for fo he renders “xac® o’ in- 
poge THs, and Dacrer follows his interpretation) I have adven- 
tured to tranflate it differently, in this fenfe: ** Itis true, he 
‘ is my peculiar gueft, but you all fhare in the honour he does 
‘sc us, and therefore it is equitable to join in his affiftance,” 
then -fhe clofes her fpeech with reminding them of their abi-~ 
li:tics; which in the other fenfe would be tautology. 
H ; 
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What wond’rous man heav’n fends us in our 
guett ! 
Thro’ all his woes the Hero fhines confeft ; 
His comely port, his ample frame exprefs 420 
A manly air, majeftick in diftrefs. 
He, as my gueft, is my peculiar care, 


You fhare the pleafure, 





then in bounty fhare ; 
‘To worth in mifery, a rev’rence pay, 
And with a gen’rous hand reward his ftay; 425 
For fince kind heav’n with wealth our realm has 
bleft, 
Give it to heav’n, by aiding the diftreft. 
Then fage Echeneus, whofe grave,rev rend brow 


The hand of time had filver’d o’er with fnow, 


X. 425. — — With a genrous hand reward his fay.) This 
I am perfuaded is the true meaning of the paflage; Uly/fes had 
fhewed a defire immediately to go aboard, and the Queen 
draws an argument from this to induce the Pé4zacianstoa 
greater contribution, and Us//es to a longer ftay; fhe per- 
fuades them to take time to prepare their prefents, which muft 
eccafion the ftay of U/yfes till they are prepared. They might 
otherwife (obferves Dacier) have pretended to comply with the 
impatience of U/yffes, and immediately difmiffed him witha 
{mall gratuity, under the pretext of not having time to prepare 
a greater. It muft be confeffed, to the reproach of human 
Nature, that this is but too juft a picture of it: {clf-intereft 
makes the Great very ready to gratify their petitioners with a 
difiniffion, or to comply with them to their difadvantage. 
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Mature in wifdom rofe: Your words, he cries, 
Demand obedience, for your words are wile., 2.21 
But let our King direct the glorious way 
To gen’rous acts; our part is to obey. 
While Life informs thefe limbs, (the King 
reply’d) 
Well to deferve, be all my cares employ’d: 435 
But here this night the royal gueft detain, 
"Till the fun flames along th’ ztherial plain: 
Be it my tafk to fend with ample {tores 
The ftranger from our hofpitable fhores: 
‘Tread you my fteps! *Tis mine to lead the race, 
The firft in,glory, as the firft in place. 441 
To whom the Prince: This night with joy I 
{tay, 
O Monarch great in virtue as in fway! 
If thou the circling year my {tay controul, 


To raife a bounty noble as thy foul ; 445 


%. 444. Lf thou the circling year, &c.] This fpeech of 
U4 fJes has been condemned by the Criticks, as avaricious; and 
therefore Euffathius judges it to be {poken artfully and compli- 
mentally; Didymus, with a well-bred urbanity, or xegévlws : 
l fee nothing mean init; what Uf4/fes fpeaks proceeds from the 
orat tude of his foul; the heart of a brave man Is apt to ovcr- 
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The circling year I wait, with ampler ftores 
And fitter pomp to hail my native fhores : 
Then by my realms due homage would be paid ; 
For wealthy Kings are loyally obey’d! 

Q King! for fuch thou art, and fure thy. blood 
‘Ehro’ veins (he cry’d) of royal fathers flow’d; 4.51 
Unlike thofe vagrants who on falfehood live, 
Skild in f{mooth tales, and artful to deceive ; 
Thy better foul abhors the liar’s part, 
Wife is thy voice, and noble is thy heart. 4.55 


flow while it acknowledges an obligation, Spondanus imagines 
that Uhffes may poffibly fpeak jocofely, and afks if it 1s pro- 
bable that he could be induced to ftay from his country out of 
a mean confideration of a few prefents, who had already pre- . 
ferred it to immortality? But in truth, U/y/ffas never behaves 
with levity; and it would give us an: iH idea of that Hero, 
fhould he return the united kindnefs. of the peers of Pheacia 
with fcorn and derifion : befides, Ulyffes values thefe prefents 
no otherwife than as they may contribute to his re-eftablifh- 
ment in his country; for he directly fays, 


So by my realins due homage fhould be paid, 
A wealthy Prince is loyally obey’d. 


"his is an evidence, that the words of Uhffes low not from fo 
bafe a fountain as avarice, but that all his thoughts and actions 
center upon his country. | | 
vy. 454. Thy better foul abhors the liar’s part, 
| Wife is thy voice — —] 
This is an inftance of the judgment of Homer in fuftaining 
his characters. "Che Phzacians were at firft defcribed as a cre~ 
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Thy words like mufick ev’ry breaft controul, 

Steal thro’ the ear, and win upon the foul ; 

Soft, as fome fong divine, thy ftory flows, 

Wor better: could the Mufe record thy woes. 
But fay, upon the dark and difmal coaft, 460 

Saw’ft thou the Worthies of the Grecian Hott? . 

The God-like leaders who in battle. flain, 

Fell before Trey, and nobly preft. the plain ? 

And lo! a length. of night behind remains, 

The ev’ning ftars {till mount th’ ætherial plains. 


dulous people, and he gives us here an inftance of their cre- 
dulity, for they fwallow all thefe fables as fo many realities. 
‘The verfe in the original is remarkable.. 


Eol Ò imi ety poeph taréwy imè dE. Posrèg irbaa?. 


Which Euftathius thinks was ufed by Alcrnous, to tell Ulyfes 
that his fables were fo well laid together as to have the appear- 
ance of truth; Dacier follows him, and (as ufual) delivers his 
opinion as her own fentiment. But this cannot be Homer’s, 
intention, for it fuppofes 4/cinous to look upon thefe relations 
as fables, contrary to the univerfal character of their ignorant 
credulity ; I therefore am perfuaded that pogph iviwy fionifies the 
pleafantnefs or beauty of his relation, and @pevic icbaai the inte- 
erity of his heart in oppofition to the character of a liar, or 
perhaps his wifdom in general: and this excellently agrees 
with kis refembling him to a Mufician, (who always was a 
Poet in thofe ages, and fung the exploits of Heroes, “c. to 
the lyre.) In this view the fweetnefs of the mufick reprefents 
the agreeablenefs of the narration, and the fubject of the mu- 
fician’s fong the ftory of his adventures. 
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Thy tale with raptures I could hear thee tell, 466 
Thy woes on earth, the wond’rous fcenes in hell, 
“Till in the vault of heav’n the ftars decay, 
And the fky reddens with the rifing day. 

O worthy of the pow’r the Gods affign’d, 470 
(Ulyffes thus replies) a King in mind! 
Since yet the early hour of night allows 
‘Time for difcourfe, and time for foft repofe, 
If fcenes of mifery can entertain, 
Woes I unfold, of woes a difmal train. ADE 
Prepare to hear of murther and of blood ; 


Of God-like Heroes who uninjur’d ftood 


Amiudit a war of {pears in foreign lands, 


Yet bled at home, and bled by female hands. 
Now fummon’d Proferpine to hell’s black hall 

The heroine fhades; they vanith’d at her call $481 
When lo! advanc’d the forms of Heroes flain 


By ftern Ægyjfibus, a majeftick train, 
And high above the reft, Atrides preit the plain. 
Fie quaff’d the gore: and ftraight his foldier 





knew, 495 


And from his eyes pour’d down the tender dew; 
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His arms he ftretch’d; his arms the touch 


deceive, 
Nior in the fond embrace, embraces give: 
His fubftance vanifh’d, and his ftrength de- 
cay d, 
Now all Atrides is an empty fhade. 490 
Mov’d at the fight, I for a fpace refign’d 
To {oft afiiction all my manly mind ; 
Atla with tears—O what relentlefs doom, 
Imperial Phantom, bow’d thee to the tomb ? 
Say while the fea, and while the tempeft raves, 495 
Has fate opprefs’d thee in the roaring waves, 
Or nobly feiz’d thee in the dire alarms 
Of war and flaughter, and the clafh of arms? 
The Ghoft returns: O chief of humankind 
For active courage and a patient mind ; 500 
Nor while the fea, nor while the tempeft raves, 
Has Fate opprefs’d me on the roaring waves! 
Nor nobly feiz’d me in the dire alarms, 
Of war and flaughter, and the clafh of arms. 


Stab’d by a murd’rous hand rides dy’d, BOL 
A foul adult’rer, and a faithlefs bride ; 
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Evn in my mirth and at the friendly feaft, 

O’er the full bowl, the traitor {tab’d his gueit ; 

Thus by the gory arm of flaughter falls 

The ftately Ox, and bleeds within the ftalls. 5:10 

But not with me the direful murther ends, 

Thefe, thefe expir’'d! their crime, they were my 
friends : 

Thick as the boars, which fome luxurious lord 

Kills for the feaft, to crown the nuptial board. 

When war has thunder’d with its loudeft ftorms, 

Death thou haft feen in all her ghaftly forms ; 516 

In due] met her, on the lifted ground, 

When hand to hand they wound return for 
wound; 

But never have thy eyes aftonifh’d view'd 

So vile a deed, fo dire a fcene of blood. 526 

Fiv’n in the flow of joy, when now the bowl 


Glows in our veins, and opens ev’ry foul, 

We groan, we faint; with blood the dorme is 
dy’d, 

And oger the pavement floats the dreadful 
tide— 
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Hier breaft all gore, with lamentable cries, Roe 
The bleeding innocent Caffandra dies ! 
Then tho’ pale death froze cold in ev’ry vein, 
My fword I ftrive to wield, but {trive in vains 
Nor did my trait’refs wife thefe eye-lids clofe, 
Or decently in death my limbs compote. 520 
O Woman, woman, when to ill thy mind 
Is bent, all hell contains no fouler fiend: 
And fuch was mine! who bafely plung’d her fword 
Thro’ the fond bofom where fhe reign’d ador’d! 
Alas! I hop’d, the toils of war o’ercome, 535 
To meet foft quiet and repofe at home; 
Delufive hope! O wife, thy deeds difgrace 
The perjur’d fex, and blacken all the race: 
And fhould pofterity one virtuous find, 


Name C/ytemnefira, they will curie the kind. 540 


¥. 539. And fhould prfterity one virtuous find, 
Name Clytemnefttra, they will curfe tre kind. 4 
‘There cannot be a greater fatyr upon the fair fex than tnis 
whole conference between U/y/fes and Agamemnon. Terence bas 
fallen into the fentime:.t with fiomer. 


c JEdepol, nz nos «que fumus cmncs invitæ vilis 
« Pr pter paucas, QUS omnes faciunt di-nwe ut videamur 
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O injur’d fhade, I cryd; what mighty woes 


f 


To thy imperial race from woman rofe ! 


But how is this to be reconciled to juftice, and why fhould the 
Innocent fuffer for the crimes of the guilty? We are to take 
notice, that Agamemnon fpeaks with anger, an undiftinguifhing 
paffion, and his words flow from refentment, not realon; it 
muft be confefled that Azamemnon had received great provo- 
cation, his wife had difhonoured his bed, and taken his life 
away ; it `s therefore no wonder if he flies out into a vehc- 
mence of language; a Poet is obliged to follow nature, and 
give a fiercenei{s to the features, when he paints a perfon in 
fuch emctions, and add a violence to his colours. 

It has been objected that Homer, and even /V77:g7/, were ence- 
mies to the faireft part of the creation; that there is fcarce a 
good charaéter of a woman in either of the Poets: but fn- 
dromache in the Iliad, and Penelope, Arete, and Nauft:aa in the 
Odyffey, are inftances to the contrary. I muft own I am a lit- 
tle at a lofs to vindicate Uffes in this place; he is fpeaking 
before Arete and Nauficaa, a Queen and her daughter; and 
entertains them with a fatyr. upon their own fex, which may 
appear unpolite, and a want of decency; and be applied by 
A4lcineus as a caution to beware of his fpoufe, and not to truft 
her in matters of importance with his fecrets; for this is the 
moral that is naturally drawn from the fable. Madam Lacier 
gives up the caufe, and allows the advice of not truiting wo- 
mien to be good; it comes from her indeed a little unwillingly, 
with Z will net fay but the ceunfel may be right. A for my part 
will allow Uis to be in ait hundred faults, rather than lay 
fuch an imputation upon the Ladies ; UAfes ought to be con- 
fidcred as having fuffered twenty years calamities for that fex 
in the caufe of elken, and this poifibly may give a little acri- 
mony to his language. He puts it indeed in the mouth of sga- 
sncenon 3; but the objection returns, why does he chule to re- 
fare luch u ftory before a Queen and her daughter? In thort, I 
think they ought to have torn him to pieces, as the Ladies of 
I braze ferved Orphens. 

Fe Saio Ss l L} hat mie DEY TUDES 
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By woman here thou tread’{t this mournful ftrand, 

And Greece by woman lies a defert land. 
Warn’d by my ills beware, the Shade replies, 

Nor truít the fex that is fo rarely wife; 54.6 

When earneft to explore thy fecret breaft, 

Unfold fame trifle, but conceal the reft. 

But in thy confort ceafe to fear a foe, 

For thee fhe feels fincerity of woe: EO 

When Troy firft bled beneath the Grecian arme 

She fhone unrival’d with a blaze of charms, 

Thy infant fon her fragrant bofom preft, 

Hung at her knee, or wanton’d at her breatt ; 

But now the years a numi rous train have ran; 555 

The blooming boy is ripen’d into man ; 

Thy eyes fhall fee him burn with noble fire, 

The fire fhall blefs his fon, the fon his fire: 

But my Oreffes never met thefe eyes, 

Without one look the murther’d father dies; 560 

Then from a wretched friend this wifdom learn, 

Ev’n to thy Queen difguis’d, unknown, return ; 

Ulyffes here means Aérope the wife of Atreus, and mother of 


Agamemnon, who being corrupted. by Dhyeffes, involved the 
whole family in the utmoft calamities. Eu/fathius. 
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or tice af womankind fo few are juft, 
Think all are falfe, nor ev’n the faithful truft. 
But fay, refides my fon in royal port, 664. 
In rich Orchomenos, or Sparta s court P 
Or fay in Pyle? for yet he views the light, 
Wor glides a Phantom thro’ the realms of 
night. 
Then I< Thy init is vain, nor can I fay 


If yet he breathes in realms of chearfil 
day ; 57° 
t pale or wan beholds theis nether fkiest 
Truth I revere: for Wifdom never lies. 
‘Thus in a tide of tears our forrows flow, 


And add new horrour tothe realms of woe; 


v. 565. But fay, refides my fon ——J} FExftathius gives us 
the reafon why Agamemnon mentions Pyle, S parta, and Orcho- 
menos, as places where Oreffes might make his refidence: 
Sparta was under the dominion of his brother Menelaus : Pyle, 
of his old friend and faithful Counfellor Nefior; and Orcho- 
menos was a city Of great ftrength, and therefore of great fe- 
curity. We may evidently gather from this paflare what no- 
tron the Anticnts had concerning a future ftate: namely, that 

erfens after death were entirely {trangers to the affairs of this 
world; for Orc/fes his fon had flain his murderer 4¢sv/thus, and 
reigned in peaceable pofleffion of his dominions; when L EA- 
mmemeen is ignorant of the whole tranfaction, and delfires Ui iyfJes 
to give him information. 
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"Till fide by fide along the dreary coaft coe 
Advane’d Achilles’ and Patroclus ghoft, 

A friendly pair! near thefe the * Py/an ftray’d, 
And tow’ring Ajax, an illuftrious fhade! 

War was his joy, and pleas’d with loud alarms, 
None but Pe/des brighter fhone in arms. 656 

Thro’ the thick gloom his friend 4chilles knew, 
And as he fpeaks the tears defcend in dew. 

Com ’{t thou alive to view the Stygzanz boundss 
Where the wan Spectres walk eternal rounds ; 
Wor fear’ ft the dark and difmal wafte to tread, 585 
‘Throneg’dwith pale ghofts, familiar with the dead? 


¥. 576. — — Achilles’ and Patroclus’ ghof?.] Homer lets 
no opportunity pafs of celebrating his Hero Achilles, he cannot 
fail of awakening our attention to hear the ftory of this great 
man after death, of whom alive we faw fuch wonders. Be- 
fides, the Poet pays an honour to true friendfhip: the perfon 
whom Achilles beft loved on earth, is his chief companion in 
the other world: a very ftrong argument to cultivate friend- 
fhip with fincerity. Achilles here literally fulfils what he pro- 
miled in the liad. 


If in the melancholy fhades below 

The fames of friends, and lovers ceafe to glow, 
Yet mine fhall facred laft; mine undecay’d 
Burn on thro’ death, and animate my fhade. 





Antilochius 
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To whom with fighs: I pafs thefe dreadful- 
gates 
To feek the Theban, and confult the Fates: 
For (till-diftreft I rove from coaft to coaft, 
Loft to my friends, and to my country loft. 590 
But fure the eye of time beholds no name 
So bleft as thine in all the rolls of fame; 
Alive we haid thee with our guardian Gods, 
And, dead thou rul’ft a King in thefe abodes. 
Talk not of ruling in this dol’rous gloom, 595 
Nor think vain words (he cry’d) can eafe my doons. 
Rather I chufe laborioufly to bear 
A weight of woes, and breathe the vital arr, 
A flave to fome poor hind that toils for bread; 599 
‘Than reign the fcepter’d monarch of the dead. 


X. 599- A flave to fome poor hind that toils for bread; 

Than reign the fcepter d Monarch of the dead. 
Nothing fure can give us a more difadvwantageous image of a 
future ftate, than this fpeech which Homer puts into the mouth 
of fo great a Hero as Achilles. If the Poet intended to fhew 
the vanity of that deftructive glory which is purchafed by the 
{word, and read a lecture to all the difturbers of mankind, 
whom we abfurdly honour as Heroes, tt muft be allowed he has 
done it effectually: if this was not his defign, the remark of 
Plate 3 Repub. is not without a foundation; he there pro- 
fcribgs this whole paflage as dangerous to morals, and blames 
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But fay, if in my fteps my fon proceeds, 

And emulates his God-like father’s deeds ? 

If at the claih of arms, and hout of foes, 
Swells his bold heart, his bofom nobly glows ? 


the Poet for making Achilles fay he prefers mifery and fervituce 
to all the honours which the dead are capable of enjoying. For 
what, lays he, can make death more terrible to young per- 
fons? And will it not difpote them to fuffer all calamities to 
avoid it, deter them from expofing themfclves to danger, even 
in defence of their country; and teach them to be cowards and 
flaves? Lucian was of Platos opinion, for he mentions this 
paflaze, and ridicules it in his Dialogues. Dacrer gives a dif- 
ferent turn to it, and endeavours to fhew that there is no dan- 
ger of fuch confequences, as Plato draws from it: ** Achil es, 
“< adds fhe, fpeaks directly contrary to his declared fenti- 
‘< ments and actions; and therefore there is no danger he 
€< fhould perfuade mankind to prefer fervitude before death, 
«c when he himfelf died, rather than not revenge his friend 
<c Patroclus. Such words which are contradicted both by the 
<< fentiments and aé¢tions of him that {peaks, have on the con- 
= trary a very gocd effect.” But I cannot come into her opi- 
nion; I will let Aches anfwer for himfelf out of Essa: 3 
es Ta. the other world I was ignorant, fays he, of the ftate of 
“© the dead, I had not experienced the diference between the 
<< two Rares when I preferred a little empty glory to life.” 
This is an anfwer to what Dacrer advances, for Achilles Speaks 
with experience, and yet prefers mifery and life before glory 
and death. 1 know not how to vindicate J¥smer, unlefs it 
be a vindication to fay, that he wrote according to the opi- 
nions that antiently prevailed in the world; or that like Arer- 
cules, while the vehicle of Achilles is in this {tate of horrour, 
his foul may be in heaven; efpecially fince he received divine 
honours after death, as weil as ffercules. Tull. Nat. Deor: 32. 
ftypale@a Achillem fancli fimè colit, qu fi Deus ff, & Orthewsy 
oe ae 
I 2 
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Savy if my fire, the rev’rend Pelezs reigns 605 

Greatin his Pz/ia, and his throne maintains ; 

Or weak and old, my youthful arm demands, 

To fix the fcepter {teadfaft in his hands ? 

O might the lamp of life rekindled burn, 

And death releafe me from the filent urn! OIO 

This arm that thunder d o’er the P4rygzan plain, 

And fwell’d the ground with mountains of the 

flain, 

Should vindicate my tinjur’d father’s fame, 

Crufh the proud rebel, and affert his claim. 
iltluftrious fhade, (Lery d) of Peleus fates .G1e 

Wo circumftance the voice of fame relates: 

But hear with pleas’d attention the renown, 

The wars and wifdom of thy gallant fon: 

With me from Scyros to the field of fame 

Radiant in arms the blooming Hero came. 626 


When Greece aflembled all her hundred ftates 


To ripen counfels, and decide debates ; 





HYeav’ns! how he charm’d us with a fow of 
fenfe, 


And wen the heart with manly Eloquence ! 
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He firít was feen of all the Peers to rife, 625 

‘The third in wifdom where they all were wife ; 

But when totry the fortune of the day, 

Hot mov’d tow’rd hoft in terrible array, 

Before the van, impatient for the fight, 

With martial port he ftrode, and {tern de- 
light ; 630 

Heaps ftrew’d on heaps beneath his falchion 
groan’d, 

And monuments of dead deform’d the ground. 


2. 626. Fhe third in wifdom — ——] I have not ventured to 
render the Greek literally; Udyf/es fays that Neoptolemus was fo 
wife, that only he himfelf and Ne/for were wiler; a truth that 
would appear more graceful, if fpoken by any other perfon 
than Uffes. But perhaps the Poet puts thefe words into his 
mouth, only becaufe he is fpeaking to the Pheacians, who 
loved themfelves to boaft, and were full of vain-glory; and 
‘confequently they could not think felf-praife a crime in UA fes} 
on the contrary, it-could not fail of having avery good cftcct, 
as it fets him off as a perfon of confummate wifdom. 

The Poet excellently fuftains the character of “Alles in this 
interview: in the //zad he is defcribed a dutiful fon, and always 
exprefiing a tender affection for his father Peleus; in the Odi fey 
he is drawn in the fame foft colours: in the //ad he is repre- 
fented as a man of a ftrong refentment; in the Odsfey, he ntir 
imagines that his father fuffers, and upon this imagination he 
immediately takcs fire, and flies into threats and fury. 

Diétys, lib. vi. relates, that Peleus was expulfed from his 
kingdom by A4caffus, but that Pyrrhus the fon of Achilles aftcr- 
wards revenced the injury. 

t 3 
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‘The time would fail fhould I in order tell 

What foes were vauquifh’d, and what numbers 
fell» 

How, loft thro’ lave, Eurypy/us was flain, 6 3g 

And round him bled his bold Cetæan train. 


y. 635. How, loft thro’ love, Eutypylus was flain.] It muft 
be owned that this paflage is very intricate: Strabo himíelf 
complains of its obfcurity: The Poet (fays that Author) ra- 
ther propofes an &xigma, than a clear Hiftory: for who are 
thefe Ceteans, and what are thefe prefents of women? And 
adds, that the Grammarians darken, inftead of clearing the 
ebfcurity. But it is no difficulty to folve thefe objections from 
Euftathius. 

it is evident from Strabo himfelf, that Furypy/us reigned near 
the river Cacus, over the Ady/ians, and Piny confines it ta 
Geuthrany , this agrees with what Ovid writes, AZetam. ii. 





coc —— —— Yeuthrantzufque Caicus.” 
And Virgil fhews us that Cateus was a river of AG fia. Georg. iv. 
cc Saxofumque fonans Hypanis, Myfufgque Caicus.” 


But what relation has Cazcus to the Cetzans? Hefychius in- 
forms us, that they are a people of AG /ia, fo called from the 
river Cetim, which runs through their country; Kiran, yii@- 
Mociy, crs T mapos- molas Hntre@. “This river difcharges itfelf 
into the Cazceus, and confequently the Cetzans were Adyfians, 
over whom Axrypylus reigned. It would be endlefs to tran- 
fcribe the different opinions of writers cited by Eu/fathinus ; 
fome read the verfe thus: 





Kúreici xictvovlo suvaimay, elvence bony. 
‘Then the meaning will be, How they fell far from their wives, 


for the fake of a reward; taat is, for their pay from fifed7or, 
who, as it appears from the Jiad, taxed the Trojans to pay the 
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To Troy no Hero came of nobler line, 
Or if of nobler, Memnoz, it was thine. 


auxiliaries, one of whom was Furyfylus. Others think the 
word fignifies, Great of fiature, and in this fenfe we find tt 
ufed in the firft line of the fourth Odyffey- 

=) Aaxsoxtrovec Kyliecouy. 
But I have followed the firft opinion, as appearing moft pro- 
bable and natural. 

But how are we to explain the fecond objection, or yrvxsmxawr 
sivexa Siepwy ? Some (fays Fuffathius} underftand the expreffion as 
applied to Neoptolemus, and not Eurypylus; namely, Aurypylus 
and his foldiers fell by means of the gifts of women; that ts, 
Neoptolemus was led to the war by the promife of having fer - 
znisne in marriage, the daughter of Menelaus, which promife 
occafioned the death of Furypylus, by bringing Neoptolemus to 
the fiege of Troy. Others underftand it to be fpoken of a 
golden vine, fent by Priam to his fifter #/yoche the mother of 
Eurypylus, to induce her to perfuade her fon to undertake this 
expedition to Trsy, where he was flain by the fon of Achilles, 
this vine was faid to be given to Tros the father of Priam by 
Fufiter, as a recompence for his carrying away his fon Gary- 
suede to be his cup-bearer; but this is too much a fable to be 
followed. Others more probably affert, that Przam had pro- 
mifed one of his daughters to Furypylus, to engage his affift- 
ance in the war; and this agrees very well with Hfomer’s man- 
ner of writing in many places of the Jad; and there is a 
great refemblance between Lurypy/us in the Odyfey and Othric- 
meus in the Ziad, Hb. xi. 401: 

Caffandra’s love he fought, with boafts of pow’r, 
And promis’d conqueft was the profter’d daw’r. 

Spondanus cites a paflage from Diétys, lib. iv. that very well 
explains thefe difficulties: Jnter gue tam lata, (nimirum mor- 
tem Achilliss Fe.) Priamo fupervenit nuncius Eurypylum {elejir 
filium ex Adyfia adventare, quem rex multis antea tlle Elum premii rs 

d poffremum oblatione Casfandre confirenaverat, addiderat elii 
duren vitem, “< ob zd per populos memoral -i-r 
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When J/o2 in the horfe receiv’d her doom, 





And unfeen armies ambufh’d in its womb; 640 

Greece gave her latent warriours to my care, 

"Twas mine on Troy to pour th’ imprifon’d 
war: 

Then when the boldeft bofom beat with fear, 

When the ftern eyes of Heroes dropp’d a tear ; 





Fierce in his look his ardént valour glow’d, 6465 

Fluth’d in his cheek, or fally’d in his blood s 

Indignant in the dark recefs he ftands, 

Pants for the battle, and the war demands ; 

His voice breath’d death, and with a martial air 

He grafp’d his fword, and fhook his glitt’ring 
{pear. 65o 

And when the Gods our arms with conqueft 
crown’d, 

When Troy’s proud bulwarks fmok’d upon the 
ground, 

Greece to reward her foldier’s gallant toils 

Heap’d high his navy with unnumber’d fpoils. 

Thus great in glory from the din of war 6 ge 


Safe he return’d, without one hoftile fcar; 
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‘Tho’ fpears in iron tempefts rain’d around, 
Yet innocent they play’d, and guiltlefs of awound. 
While yet I fpoke, the Shade with tranfport 
glow’d, 
Rofe in his majefty and nobler trod; 660 
With haughty ftalk he fought the diftant glades 
Of warriour Kings, and join’d th’ illuftrious fhades. 





Now without number ghoft by ghoft arofe, 
All wailing with unutterable woes. 

Alone, apart, in difcontented mood 665 
A gloomy fhade, the fullen jax ftood ; 

For ever fad with proud difdain he pin’d, 





And the loft arms for ever ftung his mind ; 
‘Tho’ to the conteft T4etzs gave the laws, 
And Pallas, by the Trojans, judg’d the caufe. 670 


y¥. 669. Tho’ to the conte/t Thetis gave the laws, 
Jind Pallas, by the Trojans, judg’d the caufe.] 
There are two particulars which want explication in thefe 
verfes: how did Thetis give the law to the conteft between 
Ajax and Uhffes? and how could the Trojans be made judges 
to determine between two Grecian Heroes? Thetis the mother 
of Achilles was a Goddefs, and out of honour to her, the Chiefs 
of the Grecian army propofed the arms of her fon as a reward 
to the moft worthy; and Poetry, to give a magnificence to the 
{tory, introduces the Goddeifs as acting in perfon what is done 
upon her account. Zfetis may properly be faid to be defirous 
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O why was I victorious in the {ftrife ; 
O dear-bought honour with fo brave a life! 
With him the ftrength of war, the foldiers pride, 





Our fecond hope to great Achilles dy’d! 
Touch’d at the fight from tears I fcarce re- 


675 





frain, 
And tender forrew thrills ın ev’ry vein 5 
Penfive and fad I ftand, at length accoit, 
With accents mild th’ inexorable ghoft. 


that the memory of her fon fhould be honoured; and ormer 
to exprefs this defire poetically, tells us it was the act of that 
Goddefs, to propofe the arms of Achilles asa reward to the moft 
worthy of the Grecian Heroes. 

The fecond difficulty is fully explained by Einfiathiz: $ 
memnon finding it an invidious affair to give the prefe! 
any one of the Grecian Heroes, and being willing to avo 
reproach of partiality, commanded the Trojan prifcr.er 
brought before the whole army, and afked frem which o 
two Heroes, Wjax or Uii ffes, they had received the greater ! 
triment; they immediately replied from U4 fes 3 thus the T 
jans adjudged the caufe. ‘Ihe Poet adds, that this was döl- 
by AdZinerva ; that is, the affair was conduéted with wildoms 
the refult of which in Poetry is ufually afcribed to the God- 
dcfs of it; and no doubt but the Goddefs cf W ifdom muft al- 
ways prefer Wifdom to mere Valour, or an Ulyffes to an Ajax- 
This decifion is related in a very different manner by other 
Poets; in particular, by Cwvrd in his Atetamorphofis; but Lu- 
cian in his Dialegues agrees with fTomer in every point very 
circuinftantially ; and confequently, with fome obfcurity 5 but 
what I have here faid fully expleins that dialogue of Lucian, as 
wel’ as this palace of 41-7717 
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Still burns thy rage? and can brave fouls refent 
Ev’n after death ? Relent, great Shade, relent ! 
Perith thofe arms which by the Gods decree 6081 
Accurs’d our army with the lofs of thee! 

With thee we fell; Greece wept thy haplefs fates; 
And thook aftonith’d thro’ her hundred ftates ; 

Not more, when great Achilles preft the ground, 
And breath’d his manly fpirit thro’ the wound. 686 





© deem thy fall not ow’d to man’s decree, 

Jove hated Greece, and punifh’d Greece in thee! 

Turn then, oh peaceful turn, thy wrath controul, 

And calm the raging tempeft of thy foul. 69a 
While yet I fpeak, the fhade difdains to {tay, 


In filence turns, and fullen ftalks away. 


y. 691. — — The fhade difdains to fiay, 
In filence turns, and fullen ftatks away. ] 
‘This filence of Ajax was very much admired by the Antients, 
and Longinus propofes it as an inftance of the true fublimity of 
thought, which fprings from an elevation of foul, and not from 
the diction; for a man may be truly fublime without {peaking 
a word: thus in the filence of “jax there is fomething more 
noble, than in any thing he could pofflibly have fpoken. Mon- 
fieur Rapin agrees with Longinus: the ftubborn untractable 
Ajax (Tays that Author) could not have made a better return 
to the compliments full of fubmiffion which were paid him by 
Chyffes, than by a difdainful and contemptuous iilence: Max 
has more the air of grandeur and majefty, when he fays no» 
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‘Touch’d at his four retreat, thro’ deepeft night, 
Thro’ hell’s black bounds I had purfu’d his flight,. 
And force’d the ftubborn fpectre to reply ; 695 





But wond’rous vifions drew my curious eye. 
High on a throne tremendous to behold, 

Stern Minos waves a mace of burnifh’d gold; 
Around ten thoufand thoufand fpectres {tand 
Thro’ the wide dome of Dzs, a trembling band. 
Still as they plead, the fatal lots he rolls, 7Or 
Abfolves the juft, and dooms the guilty fouls. 


= 


fible of. the beauty of it, and paints Dzdo in the attitude of 
Ajax. Fraguier infinitely prefers the filence of Duco to that 
of Ajax; fhe was a woman difappointed in love, and there- 
fore no wonder if fhe was greatly paffionate, and funk under 
the weight of the calamity ; but Ajax was a Hlero, and ought 
to have freed himfelf by his courage from fuch an unworthy 
degree of refentment. But to me there appears no weight in 
this objection: we muft remember what an Hero Ajax is, a 
four, ftubborn, untrac¢table Hero; and upon’ all occafions 
given to taciturnity; this is his univerfal and notorious cha- 
racter through the whole /izad: the Poet therefore adapts his 
defcription to it, and he is the fame “Wax in the Odyffey as he 
was in the //ad. Had this been fpoken of any other Hero, 
the criticifm had been more juit, but in Ajax this ftubborn 
filence is proper and noble. 

$. 70I. Still as they plead ] The expreffion in the 
Greek is remarkable, “Hyevo, isadtres re; that is, ** {tanding and 
<< irtting ;’” this is to be referred to different perfons; the 
isaores Were the ovurdixaerai, or perfons who pleaded the caufe of 


thine, than when the Poet makes him fpeak. Virgil was fen- 
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There huge Orzon of portentous fize, 


Swift thro’ the gloom a Giant-hunter flies ; 


the guilty or innocent before the infernal judges: the xpevros 
were the perfons for whom they pleaded, or thofe who were 
about to receive judgment. Idoubt not but this was a cuftom 
obferved in the courts of Judicature in the days of 4fomer. 
Luftathius. 
ý. 703. — — Orion of portentous fize, 
Swift thro the gloom a Giant-hunter flies.] 

The diverfion of this infernal hunter may feem extraordinary 
in purfuing the fhades of beafts; but it was the opinion of 
the Antients, that the fame paffions to which men were fubject 
on earth continued with them in the other world; and their 
fhades were liable to be affected in the fame manner as their 
bodies: thus we frequently fee them fhedding tears, and S7/;- 
phus fweats, in rolling the ftone up the mountain. Nirgi 


<< Stant terra defixe haftze, paffimque foluti 
<¢ Per campos pafcuntur equi, quz cura nitentes 
<< Pafcere equos, eadem fequitur tellure repoftos.”” 


And again, 
a = 6 Cure non ipfa in morte relinquunt.” 


I cannot but be of opinion that AZ/tom has far furpafled both 
the Greek and the Roman Poet, in the defcription of the em- 
ployment of the fallen Angelis in Hell, as the Ideas are more 
noble and fuitable to the characters he defcribes. 


Part on the plain, or in the air fublime 

Upon the wing, orin fwift race contend, 

As at th’ Olympian games or Pythian fields : 

Part curb the fiery fteeds, or fhun the goal 

With rapid wheels, or fronted brigades form. 
Others with vaft Zyphean rage more fell 

Rend up both rocks, and hills, and ride the air 
In whirlwind: Hell fcarce holds the wild uproar. 
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A. pond’rous mace of brafs with direful {way 705 

Aloft he whirls, to crufh the favage prey ; 

Stern beafts in trains that by his truncheen feii, 

Now egrifly forms, fhoot o'er the lawns of hell. 
There T7¢yus large and long, in fetters bound, 


O’erfpreads nine acres of infernal ground; 710 


= = Others more miid 

Retreated in a filent valley, fing 

With notes Angelical to many an harp, 
Their own heroick deeds — — 

The fong was partial, but the harmony 
Sufpended Hell, and took with ravifhment 
‘The thronging audience, We. 


x. 709 There Tityus — —J] It is needlefs to mention that 
Virgil has adorned his defcent into Hell with moft of thefe fa- 
bles borrowed from Homer ; it is equally unneceflary to rclate 
what antiquity fays of thefe fabled perfons, and their hiftorics ; 
but the moral of them all is obferved by £zu/ffathius, and fuliy 
explained by Lucretius, which I will lay together from Mr. Dry- 
den’s tranflation. 


ae -— Ihe difmal tales that Poets tell 

Are verify’d on earth, and not in hell; 

No Tantalus iooks with a fearful eye, 

Or dreads th’ impending rock tocrufh him frem on high; 
No ZYityus, torn by Vultures, lies in hell, 

Wor could the lobes of his rank liver well 

{o that prodigious mafs, for their eternal meal. i 
But he’s the Zztsus, who, by love opprefs'd, 

Or tyrant-paffion preying on his breaft, ‘ 
And ever anxious thoughts, is robb’d of ref. 
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"Il wo rav’nous vultures, furious for their food, 

Scream o’er the fiend, and riot in his blood, 

Inceffant gore the liver in his breaft, 

‘Fh’ immortal liver grows, and gives th’ immortal 
featft. 


The Sifyphus is he, whom noife and ftrife 

Seduce from all the foft retreats of life, 

‘To vex the government, difturb the laws: 

Drunk with the fumes of popular applaufe, 

He courts the giddy crowd to make him great, 

And fweats and toils in vain, to mount the fov’reign feat. 
For itill to aim at pow’r, and ftill to fail, 

Ever to ftrive, and never to prevail, 

What is it but in reafon’s true account, 

To heave the ftone againft the rifing mount ? 








I will only add the reafon from Eu/ffathius, why Tityus was fa- 
bled to be the fon of the earth; it was from his being immerfed 
in worldly cares, and from his centering all his affections upon 
the earth, as if he had fprung from it; this is alluded to by the 
expreffion. xsipevov iv danwidw. Spondanus gives us another reafon ; 
£lara being pregnant by Jupiter, he to avoid the jealoufy of 
‘une concealed her in a cavein of the earth, where Tityus be- 
ing born, is fabled to be the fon of the earth: he adds, that 
the fiction of his covering nine acres, arofe from that fpace of 
ground which was enclofed for his place of burial. Perhaps 
the ftory of Tantalus was invented folely to paint the nature of 
a covetous perfon, who ftarves amidift plenty, like Zanta/us in 
the midit of water. “hus Horace applies it, Satyr i. U. 70. 


s¢ Tantalus a labris fitiens fugientia captat 

s< Flumina. Quid rides? mutato nomine de te 
s Fabula narratur, congeftis undique faccis 

s< Indormis inhians, & tanquam parcere facris 
** Cogeris” — — 





Latona journey’d to ‘the Pythian fanes.: 





With haughty love th’ audacious monficr 
{trove 
To force the Goddefs, and to rival Jove. 
There Tantalus along the Stygzaz bounds 

Pours out deep groans; (with groans all hell 
- refounds) 720 

Ev’n in the circling floods refrefhment craves, 

And pines with thirft amidft a fea of waves: 

When to the water he his lip applies, 


Back from his lip the treach’rous water flies. 





Above, beneath, around his haplefs head, 7AE 
Trees of all kinds delicious fruitage fpread ; 
There figs fky-dy’d, a purple hue difclofe, 


Green looks the olive, the pomegranate glows, 





There dangling pears exalted fcents unfold, 
And yellow apples ripen into gold ; Fie. 
The fruit he {ftrives to feize: but blafits arife, 
Tofs it on high, and whirl it to the fkies. 

I turn’d my eve, and as I turn’d furvey’d 


A mournful vifion! the Sz/yphzan fhade ; 
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With many a weary ftep, and many a groan, 735 
Up the high hill he heaves a huge round {tone ; 


¥. 736. Up the high hill he heaves a huge round fone.) “This 
is a very remarkable inftance of the beauty of Homer» veriifi- 
cation; it is taken notice of by &zffathius, but copioufly ex- 
plained by Dionyfius Lfalicarnaffus, in his treatife of placing of 
words. 


Aaay Basdlovla aeragior apPeligness, 
“Erot 3 prey onnpi7 ló us rE- teow TE Mock Te; 


~e ə) >I 
Aaayv rw wiroxe — — 


Here (fays Dionyfius) we fee in the choice and difpofition of the 
words the fact which they defcribe; the weight of the ftone,; 
and the ftriving to heave it up the mountain: to effect this, 
lomer clogs the verfe with Spondees or long fyllables, and 
leaves the vowels open, as in A&éav, and in aww dbeoxe, Which two 
words it is impoffible to pronounce without hefitation and dif- 
ficulty ; the very words and fyllables are heavy, and as i?t were 
make refiftance in the pronunciation, to exprefs the heavinefs 
of the ftone, and the difficulty with which it is forced up the 
mountain. To give the E»g/i/b Reader a faint Image of the 
beauty of the origtnal in the tranflation, I have loaded the 


verfe with monofyllables, and thefe almoft all begin with 
MAfpirates. 











Up the high hill he heaves a huge round ftone. 


omer is no lefs happy in defcribing the rufhing down of the 
ftone from the top of the mountain. 


~ af Ps 
Attics Emslæ wédovde xu). týcelo re Ee Ao AVALOS. 


Is it mot evident; (continues Dionyfius) that the fwiftnefs of 

the verfe tmitates the ceierity of the ftone in its defcent ; Nays 

that the verfe runs with the greater rapidity? What is the 

caufe of this? kt is becaufe there is not one monofyllable in 

the line, and but two diffyllables, ten of the fyllables are 

fhort, and not one fpondce in it, except one that could not be 
YOL Tit. K 
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The huge round ftone, refulting with a bound, 


‘Thunders impetuous down, and fmokes along the 
ground. 
Again the reftlef{s orb his toil’ renews, 
Duft mounts in clouds, and: fweat defcends in. 
dews. 7 4.2. 
Now I the ftrength of Hercules behold, 
A tow’ring fpectre of gigantick mould, 





A fhadowy form! for high in heav’n’s abodes- 
EHiméelf refides, a God among the Gods ; 


avoided at the conclufion of it; there is no hiatus or gap be- 
tween word and word, no vowels left open to retard the cele- 
rity of it: the whole feems to be but one word, the fyHables. 
melt into one another, and flow away with the utmoft rapidity 
in a torrent of Dactyls. I was toa fenfrble of the beauty of 
this not to endeavour to imitate it, though unfuccefsfully: I 
have therefore thrown it into the fwiftnefs of an Alexandrine, 
to make it of a more proportionable number of fyllables with 
the Greek. 

I refer the Reader for a fuller explication of thefe verfes to 
Dionyfius. 

¥. 743. — — Hercules, a fhadowy form.] ‘This is the 
paflage formerly referred to in thefe annotations, to prove that 
flergules was in. heaven, while his fhade was in the infernal re- 
gions; a full evidence of the partition of the human compo- 
fition into three parts: the body. is buried in the earth; the 
image.or sidwaov defcends into the regions of the departed; and 
the foul, or the divine pact af man, is received into Heaven: 
thus the body of Hercules was confumed in the flames, his image: 
is in Hell, and his foul in Heaven. There is.a beautiful. moa 
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There in the bright aflemblies of the fkies, 745 

He Nectar quafts, and Hebe crowns his joys. 

Here hov’ring ghofts, like fowl, his fhade fur- 
round, 

And clang their pinions with terrifick found 3 

Gloomy as night he ftands, in act to throw 

Th’ aerial arrow from the twanging bow. TES 


Around his breaft a wond’rous Zone is roll’d, 





Where woodland monfters grin in fretted gold, 
‘There fullen Lions fternly feem to roar, 

The bear to growl, to foam the tufky boar, 
There war and havock and deftruction ftood, 755 
And vengeful murther red with human blood. 
Fhus terribly adorn’d the figures fhine, 
Tnimitably wrought with {kill divine. 


ral couched in the fable of his being married to Hebe, or youth, 
after death : to imply, that a perpetual youth or a reputatior 
which never grows old, is the reward of thofe Heroes, who 
like Hercules employ their courage for the good of human- 
kind. 

y. 758. Inimitably wrought with fkill divine.| “his verfe is 
not without obf{curity ; Euffathius gives us feveral interpreta- 
ticns of it. 

Mh, Texyyngáper®, py Ò "AAAS Te TEXICANO. 


The negative ph», by being repeated, feems to be. redundant ; 
and this in a great meafure occafions the difhiculty ; but in the 
Kk 2 
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The mighty ghoft advanc’d with awful look, 

And turning his grim vilage, fternly fpoke. 760 
O exercis’d in grief! by arts refin’d! 

O taught to bear the wrongs of bafe mankind ! 

Such, fuch was I! ftill tof{t from_care to case. 


While in your world I drew the vital air! 


Greek language two negatives more ftrongly deny; this being 
premifed, we may read the verfe as if the former „h were ab- 
ient, and then the meaning will be, ‘* He that made this 
<€ Zone, never made any thing equal to it,” as if we fhould 
fay, that P4:dias who made the ftatue of Jupiter never made 
any other ftatue like it; that is, he employed the whole power 
of his fkill upon it. Others underftand the verfe as an exe- 
cration: Ob never, never may the hand that: made it, make any 
thing again fo terrible as this Hone: and this will give ome rea- 
Jon for the repetition of the negative particles. Dacier ap- 
proves of this latter explication,, and moralizes upon it: It 
proceeds (fays fhe) from a tender fentiment of humanity in 
Ulyffes, who wifhes that there may. never more be occafion far 
fuch a defign, as the artift executed in this belt of Hercules < 
that there may be no more giants, to conquer, no more mon- 
iters to tame nor no more human blood to be fhed. I with 
that fuch a pious and well natured explication were to be drawn 
from the paflage! But how is it poffible that the artit who 
made this Zone fhould ever make another, when he had been 
an his grave fome Centuries? (for fuch a diftance there was 
between. the days of. Hercules and Ulyffes;) and confequently it 
would be impertinent to wifh it. I have therefore followed 
the former interpretation. I will- oniy add, that this belt of 
4tercules is the reverfe of the girdle of Venus; in that there is a 
collection of every thing that is amiable, in this, a variety of 
horrours; but both are mafter-pieces in their kind.. 
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Ev’n I who from the Lord of thunders role, 765 


Bore totis and dangers, and a weight of woes ; 
To a bafe Monarch {ftill a flave confin’d, 

(The hardeft bondage to a gen’rous mind !) 
Down to thefe worlds I trod the difmal way, 769 





And drage’d the three-meouth’d dog to upper day ; 

Ev’n hell I conquer’d, thro’ the friendly aid 

Of Maia’s offspring and the martial Maid. 
Thus he, nor deign’d for our reply to {tay, 

But turning ftalk’d with giant-ftrides away. 
Curious to view the Kings of antient days, 775 

‘The mighty dead that live in endlefs praife, 

Refolv’d I ftand; and haply had furvey’d 

The God-like Thefeus, and Perzthous fhade ; 


¥. 769. Down to thefe worlds I trod the difmal way.] Nothing 
can be more artfully inferted than the mention of this defcent 
of Hercules into the regions of the dead: UAfes fhews by it 
at leaft that it was a vulgar opinion, and confequently within 
the degrees of poetical probability ; a Poet being at liberty to 
follow common fame: in particular, it could mot fail of hav- 
ing a full effeét upon his Pheacian auditors, not only as it in 
fome meafure fets him upon a level with Hercules, but as it is 
an example of a like undertaking with this which he has been 
relating, and therefore a probable method to gain their belict 
ct it. &uflathius. 
Ý 777. — — And baply bad furvey d 
Lhe Ged-like Thefeus —— — } 
=a 
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But fwarms of fpectres rofe from deepetft hell, 
With bloodlefs vifage, and with hideous yell, 780 
They fcream, they fhriek; fad groans and difmal 


founds 


Stun my {car’d ears, and pierce hell’s utmoft bounds. 


Plutarch in his life of Thefeus informs us, that this verfe has 
been thought not genuine; but added to the Ody//ey in honour 
of the Athenians by Pififfratus. 

‘The Poet fhews us that he had ftill a noble fund of invention, 
and had it in his power to open new fcenes of wonder and en- 
tertainment; but that this infernal Epifode might not be too 
long, he fhifts the fcene: the invention of the Gorgon, which 
terrifies him from a longer abode in thefe realms of darknefs 
gives a probable reafon for his immediate return. £u/?athius 
informs us from Athenzeus, that Alexander the Adidian writes in 
his Hiiftory cf Animals, that there really was a creature in Ly- 
bia, which the Nomades called a Gorgon; it refembled a wild 
Ram, or as fome affirm a calf; whofe breath was of fuch a 
poifonous nature, as to kill all that approached it: in the fame 
region the Caicblepton is found, a creature like a bull, whofe 
eyes are fo fixed in the head as chiefly to look downward ; 
‘Pliny calls it Catoblepas, lib. vni. cap. 21, which is likewife 
fuppofed to kill with its eyes: the Gorgon (proceeds 4theneus) 
has its hair hanging over its eyes down from the forehead, of 
fuch thicknefs that it fcarce is able to remove it, to guide itfelf 
from danger; but it kills not by its breath, but with emana- 
tions darted from its eyes: the beaft was well known in the 
time of Marrus, for certain of his foldiers feeing it, miftook 
it for a wild fheep, and purfued to take it; but the hair being: 
removed by the motion of its flying, it flew all upon whom it 
looked: at length the Nomades who knew the nature of the 
bealt, deftroycd it with darts at a diftance, and carried it to the 
General Marius. Howfoever little truth there be in this ftory, 
it 1s a fufficient ground for poetical Actions, and all the fables 
that are afcribed to the Gorgon. 
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No more my heart the dNmal din fuftains, 

And my cold blood hangs thiv ring in my veins ; 
Left Gorgon rifing from th’ infernal lakes, For 
With horrours arm’d, and curls of hiffing fnakes, 





Should fix me, ftiffen’d at the monftrous fight, 

A ftony image, in eternal night! 

Straight from the direful coaft to purer air 

I {peed my flight, and to my mates repair. 700 





My mates afcend the fhip; they ftrike their oars ; 
The mountains leffen, and retreat the fhores ; 
Swift o’er the waves we fly; the frefh’ning gales 


Sing thro’ the fhrouds, and {tretch the fwelling fails. 


X. 789. —— — To purer air 
I fpeed my fight. — —] 

It may not probably be unpleafant to the Reader, to obferve the 
manner how the two great Poets Homer and Virgilciofe the icene 
of their infernal adventures, by reftoring their Heroes totheearth. 
Ulyffes returns by the fame way he defcended, of which we have 
a plain defcription in the beginning of this book: Vzrgi/ takes a 
different method, he borrows his conclufion from another part 
of Homer; in which he defcribes the two gates of fleep; the one 
is ivory, the other of horn: through the ivory gate, iffue falfe- 
hoods, through the gate of horn, truths: 4zrg:/ difmiffes Æneas 
through the gate of falfhood: now what is this, but to inform 
us that all he relates is nothing but adream, and that dream a 
falfhood? I fubmit it to the Criticks who are more difpofed to 
find fault than I am, to determine whether /7z7rg7/ ought to be 
cenfured for fuch an acknowledgment, or praifed for his in- 
genuity ? 
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Thee ARGUMENT., 
The Sirens, Scylla, and Charybdis. 


H E relates, how after bis return from the Shades, be 
was fent by Circe on his voyage, by the coaft of the 
Sirens, and by the fireight of Scylla and Charybdis : the 


manner in which be efcaped thofe dangers: how being caft 
on the land Trinacria, bis companions deftroyed the Oxen 


of the Sun: the vengeance that followed ; bow all perifbed 
by foipwreck except himfelf, who fwimming on the maf of 
the fhip, arrived on the Iland of Calyplo. With which 


bis narration concludes. 
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uus o'er the rolling furge the vefiel flies, 
Till from the waves th’ #az hills arife. 


Here the gay morn refides in radiant bow’rs, 








Here keeps her revels with the dancing Hours 


+ We are now drawing to a conclufion of the Epifodick 
narration of the Odyféy; it may therefore not be unentertain~ 
ing to fpeak fomething concerning the nature of it, before we 
difmiufs it. 

‘There are two ways of relating paf fubje&ts: the one, fim- 
ply and methodically by a plain rehearfal, and this is the pro- 
vince of Hiftory; the other artificially, where the Author 
makes no‘appearance in perfon, but introduces fpeakers, and 


this is the Practice of Epick Poetry. By this method the Poet 
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Here Phæbus ring in th «therial way, 5 
Thro’ heav n’s bright portals pours the beam, day. 





brings upon the ftage thofe very perfons who performed the 
aétion he reprefents : he makes them {peak and act over again 
the words and aétions they fpoke or performed before, and in 
fome fort tranfports his auditors to the time when, and the 
places where, the action was done. This method is of fo 
great ufe, it prevents the Poet from delivering his ftory in a 
plain fimple way like an Hiftorian, it makes the Auditors wit- 
nefles of it, and the action difcovers itfelf. Thus for inftance, 
it is not Homer, but U4ffes who fpeaks ; the Poet is with- 
drawn, and the Hero whofe ftory we hear is as it were raifed 
from the grave, and relates it in perfon tothe audience. Arif- 
totle obferves, that the Epick Poem ought to be Dramatick, 
that is active; Homer (fays that Author) ought to be efpecially 
commended for being the only Poet who knew exactly what to 
do; he fpeaks little himfelf, but introduces fome of his per- 
fons, a man or a woman, a God or a Goddefs ; and thie ren- 
ders his Poem active or dramatick. Narration is the very foul 
that animates the Poem, it gives an opportunity to the Poet to 
adorn it with different Epifodcs ; it has, as it were, the whole 
world for its ftage, and gives him liberty to fearch through 
the Creation for incidents or adventures for the employment of 
his Heroes. Thus for inftance, he was at liberty to afcribe the 
feveral dangers of Scylla and Charybdis, of Polypheme and Anti- 
phates, to Ubffes, though that Hero had been as unacquainted 
with thofe dangers, as Æneas was in reality with Dido; the 
choice of the Epifcdes being not effentjal, but arbitrary. 

In fhort, it is from this Epifodick narration that the Poct 
could at all find room to place thefe Epifodes in the Ody fey. 
Arifiotle, I confefs, has fet no precife limits to the time of 
the action, but the Criticks in gencral confine it to one Cam- 
paign ; at leait, they afirm this to be the moít perfeét duration, 
according to the model of the Jiad and Odyffey. Now this 
EE pifodick narration gives the Poet an opportunity to relate all 
that ts contained in four books without breaking in upon the 
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At oncé we fix our halfers_on the land, 


At once defcend, and prefs the defert fand ; 





time of the action; for all that we read between the eight 
book and the thirteenth comprehends only the {pace of on 
evening; namely, the evening of the thirty-third day. Ttt 
Poet inferts all the. adventures that happened to U/yffes in al- 
moft ten years from his departure from Troy, into the compafs 
of one evening by way of narration, and fo ma&aintatbns the 
Unity both of the time and achon- 

I fpeak not of the narration in general; concerning which 
the curious may confult Boffu, or Dryden’s preface to the tranf 
lation of the eis. 

$. 1. Thus er the rolling furge — —-] The words in the 
original are ao 1acp4.980- poor axexyoio, which Strabo judges to mean no 
more than a part of the. ocean, for if it be otherwife under- 
ftood: it will be a tautology, and who would write that se went 
out of the ocean into the ocean, as it muft be rendered if aclags; 
be the fame with Sdaacece in the next line? But it is perhaps 
better to under{tand the paflage literally and plainly, only to 
denote the place from whence Ud#j/fes returned from his infernal 
voyage ; that is, from the extremity of the Ocean. It is ufual 
for the waves of the fea to bear violently and rapidly upon fome 
fhores, the waters being pent up by the nearnefs of the land, 
and therefore form. a current, or peor. So that the expreffion 
means. no more than U/yfes furmounted this current and then 
gained the wide Ocean. . 

It is likewife evident from the beginning of this book, thas 
Ulyffes pafied only one night in Hell; for he arrived at the Cim- 
znerians in one day, faw the vifions of Hell in the following: 
night,, and in the fpace of the next day returned from the 
Cimmertans i the evening to Circe’s INand, as appears from his 
going to repofe immediately upon his.landineg. 

It may be further proved that this was a Noéturnal inter- 
wiew, from the nature of the magical incantations which were 
always performed by night; all facrifices were offered by nighs 
to the infernal. powers, the offering itfelf was black, to repre- 
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"There worn and wafted, lofe our cares in fleep 


To the hoarfe murmurs of the rolling deep. 10 


fent the kingdom of darknefs: thus alfo in other Poets the 
Moon is faid to turn pale at thefe magical rites, or as Virgil 
expreflies it, 


«< Carmina vel ccelo poffunt deducere lunam.” 





And indeed, as Euffathius obferves (from whom this note is 
chiefly tranflated) it would have been abfurd to have repre- 
fented the realms of darknefs furveyed by the light of the day. 
. 3. Here the gay morn refides in radiant bow'rsy 
Here keeps her revels — —] 

‘This paflage is full of obfcurity: for how is it poffible to fup- 
pofe this Ifland of Czrce to be the refidence of the Morning; 
that is for the day to rife immediately upon it, when it 1s known 
to lie in a weftern fituation ? Some have imagined that this is 
fpoken folely with refpect to U4/ffes, who returning from the 
fhades, might properly fay that he arrived at the place where 
the day refides, that is to a place enlightened by the fun. 
Others underftand it comparatively, with refpect to the Czmzne- 
rians, or rather to the realms of death, which Homer places in 
the weft; with regard to thefe, ea may be faid to lie in the 
eaft, or in the poetical language, to be the refidence of the 
morning. Befides, the Circean promontory is of an extraor- 
dinary altitude, and confequently the beams at fun-rifing may 
fall upon it; nay, it is faid to be illuftrated by the Sun even 
by night. Others have conjectured, that what is here {aid im- 
plies no more than that U/ffes landed upon the eaftern parts of 
the Ifland; and laftly, others not improbably refer the whole to 
the word Ocean in the former line, and then the whole paflage 
will be clear, and agree with the fable of the Sun’s rifing and 
fetting in the Ocean. ‘This is what £u/fathius remarks, who 
adds, that the Antients underftood xée not to fignify dances, 
but xweo, the regions of the morning. I have tranflated it in the 
former fenfe, according to the confent of moft interpreters : 


and I am perfuaded it is ufcd to denote the pJeafure and gaiety 
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Soon as the morn reftor’d the day, we pay’d 
Sepulchral honours to Elpenor’s íhade. 


which the Sun reftores to the whole Creation, when difpelling 
the melancholy darknefs, he reftores light and gladnefs to the 
earth ; which is imaged to us by the playing or dancing of the 
firft beams of the Sun; or rather of Aurora, who properly 
may be faid to dance, being a Goddefs. Daczer renders xégory 
dances ; but judges that Homer here follows a fabulous Geo- 
graphy, and that as hetranfported the Crmmerizans with all their 
darknefs from the Bofphorus to Campania ; fo likewife he now 
removes “<a with all its light from Cdckhis into Italy: ang 
therefore the Poet gives the properties and fituation to the Ifand 
of Circe, which are only true of the eaftern Cholchis. 

It is very evident (continues fhe) that Homer was perfectly 
acquainted with the Phanician ftory; he tells us that Eipener 
was buried upon the promontory on the fea-fhores, and that it 
was called by his name, Elpenor. Now the Pheenicians, who. 
endeavoured to naturalize all names in their own language, af- 
firmed, according to Bochart, that this promontory was not fo 
called from Elpenor, but from their word Aiiléinor, which fig- 
nihles, ubi albefcit lux matutina , that is, ** where the dawning. 
‘t of the day begins to appear.’”” ‘Ihis promontory being of 
great height, the rays of the morning might fall upon it; and. 
this tradition might furnifh Homer with his fiction of the bow- 
ers, and dances of it. 

What may feem to confirm Dacer’s opinion of the tranf- 
portation of Cholchis into tally, is the immediate mention the 
Poet makes of Jafon, and Æætes King of Cholchis : befides the 
Antients believed Phafis, a river of Cholchis, to be the bounds. 
of the habitable oriental world: and a being the capital of 
it, lying upon the Phafis, it might very rationally be miftaken, 
for the place where the Sun rofe; thus AGonnermus writes, 
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Now by the ax the rufhing foreft bends; 





And the huge pile along the fhore afcends. 
Arétind we ftand a melancholy train, rs 


And a loud groan re-echoes from the main. 





Fierce o’er the Pyre, by fanning breezes fpread, 
The hungry flame devours the filent dead. 

A rifing tomb, the filent dead to grace, 

Fait by the roarings of the main we place; 20 
The rifing tomb a lofty column bore, 





And high above it rofe the tap’ring oar. 





Meantime the * Goddefs our return furvey’d 
From the pale ghofts, and hell’s tremendous fhade. 
' Swift fhe defcends: a train of nymphs divine 2g 
Bear the rich viands and the gen’rous wine: 
In act to fpeak the * Pow’r of magick ftands, 
And graceful thus accofts the lit’ning bands. 

O fons of woe! decreed by adverfe fates 
Alive to país thro’ hell’s eternal gates ! 30 


‘That is, ‘4 the city of 4étes where the rays of the Sun ap- 
€ pear in a bed of gold, above the margin of the Ocean, 
_S° where the divine ‘fafon arrived.” ‘This is an evidence that 
the Poet was well acquainted with Antiquity, and that (as 
Strabo judges) his aftonifhing fi€tions have truth for their foun- 
dation. 

| * Circe. 
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Book xII. 


All, foòn or late, are: doom’d that path to tread ; 
More wretched you! twice number’d with the 
dead ! 


This day adjourn your cares; exalt your fouls,, 
Indulge the tafte, and drain the fparkling bowls: 





And when the morn unveils her faffronray, 35 
Spread your broad fails, and plough the-liquid 
way ; 

Lo I this night, your faithful guide, explain 

Your woes by land, your dangers on the main. 
The Goddefs fpoke ; in feafts we wafte the day, 

"Till P4zbus downward plung’d his burning ray; 

‘Then fable Night afcends, and balmy ret 41 

Seals ev’ry eye, and calms the troubled breatt. 


Then curious fhe commands me to relate 
‘The dreadful fcenes of P/ufo’s dreary ítate, 


She fat in filence while the tale I tell, 4. 5- 


The wond’rous vifions, and the laws of Hell. 
Then thus: The lot of man the Gods difpofe ; 


‘Thefe ills are paft; now hear thy future woes. 


© Prince attend! fome fav’ring pow’r be kind, 





And print th’ important ftory on thy mind! 50 
VOL- Tits L 
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Next, where the Szrens dwell, you plough the. 
{eas ; | 


Th rfong is death, and makes deftruction pleafe. 


vw. 51. Next, where the Sirens dwell — —] The Criticks 
have greatly laboured to explain what was the foundation of 
this fiction of the Sirens. We are told by fame, that the Sz- 
rens were Queens of certain {mall Iflands, named Sirenu/@, 
that lie near Capree in Italy, and chiefly tmhabited the pre- 
montory of Minerva, upon the top of which that Goddefs had 
a temple, as fome affirm, built by Uffes, according, to this 
verfe of Seneca, Epift, \xxvil. ; 


cc Alta procellofo fpeculatur vertice Pallas.” 


Here, there was a renowned Academy in the reign of the Sz- 
rens, famous for Eloquence and the liberal Sciences, which 
gave occafion for the invention of ‘this fable of the fweetnefs 
of the voice, and attracting fongs of the Szrens. But why 
then are they fabled to be deftroyers, and painted in fuch 
dreadful colours? We are told that at laft the Students abufed 
their knowledge, to the colouring of wrong, the corruption 
of manners, and fubverfion of government; that is, in the 
language of Poetry, they were feigned to.be transformed into 
monfters, and with their mufick to have enticed paflengers to 
their ruin, who there confumed their patrimonies, and poi- 
foned their virtues with riot and effeminacy. "The place is 
now called Aafa. In the days of omer the Sirens were fa- 
bled to be twa only in number, as appears from his {peaking 
of them in the dual, as ova Lesronvowy, yyTOY Dereyvossy ; their names 
(adds Euffathius) were Lhelxiepea, and Aglaopheme.. Other 
writers, in particular Lycophren, mention three Sirens, Ligea, 
Parthenope, and Leucofia., Some are of opinion (continues the 
fame author) that they were Paarcias x iraigidess that is, ‘$ fing- 
< ing women and. harlots,’”? who by the fweetnefs of their 
voices drew the unwary to ruin their health and fortune. 
(Others tell us of a certain Bay contracted within winding 
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3 
Unbleft the man, whom mufick wins to ítay 
Nigh the curft fhore, and liften to the lay ; 
No more that wretch fhall view the joys of life, 55 
His blooming offspring, or his beauteous wife ! 
In verdant meads they fport, and wide around 


Lie human bones, that whiten all the ground ; 


ftreights and broken cliffs, which by the finging of the winds, 
and beating of the waters, returns a delightful harmony, that 
allures the paflenger to approach, who is immediately thrown 
acainft the rocks, and fwallowed up by the violent eddies. 
But others underftand the whole paflage allegorically, or as 
a fable containing an excellent moral, to fhew that if we fuftfer 
ourfelves to be too much allured by the pleafures of an idle 
life, the end will be deftruction: thus Horace moralizes it; 


cc. — Vitanda eft improba Siren 
cce Pefidia’? — — — | 


But the fable may be applied to all pleafures in general, which 
if too eagerly purfued betray the uncautious into ruin ; while 
wife men, like U4ffes, making ufe cf their reafon {top their 
ears again{it their infimuations. 

¥. 57. — — — — Around 

Lie human bones, that whiten all the ground. | 
‘There is a great fimilitude between this pafiage and the words 
of Solmon in the Proverbs, where there is a moft beautiful de- 
feription of an harlot, in the eighth and ninth chapters. 

I behcld among the fimple ones, I difcerned among thz FOULISs A 
young man void of underflanding 3 and behold there met birn a wo- 
man with the attire of an harlot, and fubtle of beart, &e. bith 
her much fair fpeech foe caufed him to yield, fhe ferced him with 
the flattering of ber tips; be goeth after ber ftraightWayy, as an 
Ox gorth to the fraughter, but he knoweth not ti..s the dead are 
there, and ber guefis are in the depths of kietl 
L 2 
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The ground polluted floats with human gore, 
And human carnage taints the dreadful fhore. 60 
Fly fwift the dang’rous coaft; let ev'ry ear 
Be-ftopp d againit the fong! ’tis death to hear! 
Firm to the maít with chains thyfelf be bound, 
Nor truift thy virtue to th’ enchanting found. 
If mad with tranfport, freedom thou demand, 65 
Be ev’ry fetter ftrain’d, and added band to band. 
Thefe feas o’erpafs’d, be wife! but I refrain 
To mark diftinct thy voyage o’er the main: 
New horrours rife! let prudence be thy guide, 
And guard thy various pafflage thro’ the tide. ~o 
High o’er the main two Rocks exalt their brow, 


The boiling billows thund’ring roll below ; 


‘This may ferve for a comment upon Homer, and it is an in- 
{ftance, that without any violence the nature of Harlots may 
be concealed under the fables of the Sirens. 

+. 71. igh oer the main two Rocks — —] There is un- 
_doubtedly a great amplification in the defcription of Scylla and 

Charybdis; it may not therefore be unneceflary to lay before 
the Reader, what is truth and what fiction. 

Lhucydides, lib. iv. thus defcribes it. ‘* This ftreight is the 
fea that flows between Rhegium and Adeffené, where at the 
rarroweft diftance, Sicily is divided fram the Continent ; 
and this is that part of the fea which Uffes is faid to have 
paffed, and it is called Charybdis: this fea, by reafon of the 
fircights, and the concourfe of the Tyrrhene and Sicilian feas 
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Thro’ the vaft waves the dreadful wonders move, 


Hence nam’d Erratick by the Gods above. 


BS 


cc 


breaking violently into it, and there raifing great commo- 
tions, is with good reafon called yaren, or deftructive.”” 


Charybdis ftands on the coaft of Sicily; Scylla on the coaft of 
ftaly. ; 


Mr. Sandys examined thefe rocks and feas with a particular 


view to the defcriptions of the Poets: fpeaking of Charybdis, 
he writes, “ When the winds begin to rnfle, efpeciclly from 


cc 


ec 


the fouth, it forthwith runs round with violent eddies, fo 
that many veflels mifcarry by it. The ftream through the 
ftreight runs toward the Jonian, and part of it fets into the 
haven, which turning about, and meeting with other ftreams, 
makes fo violent an encounter that fhips are glad to prevent 
the danger by coming to an anchor. Scylla, adds he, is 


feated in the midft of a bay, upon the neck of a narrow 


mountain, which thrufts itfelf into the fea, having at the 
uppermoft end a fteep high rock, fo celebrated by the Poets, 
and hyperbolically defcribed by Horer as inacceffible. Ihe 
fables are indeed well fitted to the place, there being divers 
little fharp rocks at the foot of the greater: thefe are the 
dogs that are faid to bark there, the waters by their reper- 
cuffion from them make a noife like the barking of dogs; 
and the reafon why Scylla is faid to devour the fifhes, as Ho- 
mer expreiles it, 


When ftung with hunger fhe embroils the flood, 
The Sea-dog and the Dolphin are her food 5 

She makes the huge Leviathan her prey, 

And all the monfters of the wat'ry way. 


The reafon of this is, becaufe thefe rocks are frequented by 
TLamprons, and greater fifhes, that devour the bodies of the 
drowned. But Scylla is now without danger, the current 
not fetting upon it; and I much wonder at the proverb, 





© Incidit in Scyllam qui vult vitare Charybdim,” 
L 3 
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Wo bird of air, no dove of fwifteft wing, 75° 
That bears 4mbrofia to th’ Ætherial King, 


cc when they ftand twelve miles diftant: I rather conjecture, 
<< adds he, that there has been more than one Charybdis, oc- 
<è cafioned by the recoiling {treams: as there is one between 
e the fouth end of this bay of Scylla. and the oppofite point of 
< Sicily; there the waves juftling make a violent eddy, which 
< wien the winds are rough, more than threaten deftruction 
< to fhins, as I have heard from the Scy/ians, when feeking 
e perhaps to avoid the then more impetuous turning, they 
<c have been driven by weather upon the not far diftant Scylla.” 

Strabo (as Euftathius remarks) fpeaking of the Leontines, 
fays, that they were an unho:pitable people, Cyclpeans, and 
Lezfrrigons: and adds, that Scylla and Charybdis were inhabited 
by robbers and murderers. From the terrible fituation of 
thofe rocks, and the murders and depredations of the robbers, 
thefe fictions micht arie: they might murder fix of the com- 
panions of Ufs, and throw them into the fea from Sada, 
which may be exprefied in their being faid to be fwallowed up 
by that moniter. 

Bochart judges that the names of Scylla and Chary/ dis are of 
Phanician extract, the one derived fiom S&eol, which fignifies 
Jofs amd ruin, the other from Cherchdam, which implies the 
abyfs of deftruction. | 

It is highly probable that thefe rocks were more dangerous 
formerly than at thefe times, the violence of tne waters may 
not only have enlarged their channel by time, but by throw- 
yng up banks and fands have diverted their courfe irom bearing 
upon thefe rocks with the fame violence cs antiently ; add to 
this,” that mien by art may have contributed tc render thefe feas 
snore fafe, being places of great reiort and navigation. Be- 
fides, the unfkilfulnefs of the Antients in fea afuirs, and the 
fmalinels and form of their veffels, might render thofe feas 
very dangerous to them, which are fafe to modern navigators. 

we 74. Lhence nanv’d Erratick —-—] It will reconcile the 
Reader in fome meefure to the boldnefs of thefe fiétions, if he 
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Shuns the dire rocks: in vain fhe cuts the {kies, 


The dire rocks meet, and crutfh her as fhe flies ; 


confiders that Homer, to render his Poetry more marvellous, 
joins what has been related of the Symplezgades, to the defcrip- 
tion of Scylla and Charybdis: fuch a fiction of the juftling of 
thefe rocks could not be flocking to the ears of the Antients, 
who had before heard of the fame property in the Syz7plegades. 
The whole fable is perhaps grounded upon appearance: navi- 
gators looking upon thefe rocks ata diftance, might in differ- 
ent views, according to the pofition of the fhip, fometimes fee 
them in a direct line, and then they would appear to join, and 
after they had pafted a little further they might look upon them 
obliquely, and then they would be difcovered to be at fome 
difance; and this might give occafion to the fable of their 
meeting and recoiling alternately. Strabo agrees, that Horner 
borrowed his defcription of Sao//a and Charyldis from the Sym- 
plegades; Homer (fays he) defcribes thefe, like the Cyanean 
rocks; he continually lays the foundation of his fables upon 
{fome well known Hiftory: thus he feigns thefe rocks to be full 
of dangers and horrours, according to the relations of the Cy- 
anean, which from their juftling are called Symplecades. 
y. 75. — — No dove of fwifte/? wing, 
| That bears Ambrofia to th’? £therial King. ] 
What might give ffomer this notion, might be what is related 
of the Sy2uplegades. Phineus being afked by ‘efon if he could 
pafs thofe rocks with fafety, he defires to k ow how fwift the 
velfel was; ‘Jafon anfwers, as fwift as a dove; Then, faid 
Phineus, fend a dove between the rocks, and if fhe efcapes, 
you may pafs in fafety: Jafin complies, and the pigeon in her 
pafiage loft only her tail, that Hero immediately fets fail, and. 
e.capes with the lofs only of his rudder: this ftory being re- 
ported of the Symplegades, might give Homer the hint of apply- 
ing the crufhing of the doves to Scylla and Charybdis. You 
may find in Eyufathius feveral far-fetched notions’ upon this 
pafiiage, but I fhall pafs them over in filence. Longinus blames 
it, and I have ventured in the tranflation to omit that parti- 
cular which occasioned his cenfure. 
L 4 
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Not the fleet bark, when profp’rous breezes play, 


Ploughs o’er that roaring furge its defperate 
way; | SO 
Oerwhelm’d it finks: while round a {moke 
expires, . 

And the waves Alafhing {eem to burn with fires. 

Scarce the fam’d <irgo pafs’d thefe raging floods, 

The facred Argo, fld with demigods ! 

Ev’n fhe had funk, but Yove’s imperial bride 8g 

Wing d her fleet fail, and pufh’d her o’er the tide. 
High in the air the rock its fummit fhrouds, 

In brooding tempeits, and in rolling clouds ; 

Loud ftorms around and mitts eternal rife, 


.Beat its bleak brow, and intercept the fkies. QO 


v. 85. — — Jove’s imperial bride 
| Tng a her feet fail —- — ] 
A Poet fhould endeavour to raife his images and expreffions, as 
far as potlibic above meannefs and vulgarity: in this refpect no 
Poet was ever more happy than ffomers: this place is an in- 
itance of it; it means no more than that while Jafon made 
his voyage he had favourable winds and ferene air. As Juno 
is frequently ufed 1: Ldemer to denote the air, he afcribes the 
profperous wind to that Goddeis, who prefides over the air: 
‘& hus in Poctry, Jamo 


AV inc 'd her fleet fail, and pufh’d her o’er the tide. 


Finflathi HS, 
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When all the broad expanfion bright with day 





Glows with th’ autumnal or the fummer ray, 

The fumimer and the autumn glow in vain, 

The iky for ever low’rs, for ever clouds remain. 

Impervious to the ftep of man it ftands, 95 

Tho’ borne by twenty feet, th’ arm’d with twenty 
hands ; 

Smooth as the polifh of the mirrour rife 

The flippery fides, and fhoot into the {kies. 

Tull in the center of this rock difplay’d, 

A yawning cavern cafts a dreadful fhade : roo 

Wor the fleet arrow from the twanging bow, 

Sent with full force, could reach the depth below. 

Wide to the weft the horrid gulf extends, 

And the dire paflaze down to Neil defcends. 

O fly the dreadful fight ! expand thy fails, ros 

Ply the {trong oar, and catch the nimble gales ; 

Here Scyl/z bellows from her dire abodes, 

Tremendous pelt! abhorr’d by man and Gods! 

y. 104. And the dire paffage down ta hell defcends.] Homer 


means by Hell, the regions of Death, and ufes it to teach us 
chat there is no paffing by chis rock without deftruction, or in 
FIomer’s words it is a fure paflage into the kingdom of death, 
L rjal Pius. 
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Hideous her voice, and with lefs terrours roar 
The whelps of Lions in the midnight hour. 110 
Twelve feet deform’d and foul the fiend difpreads ; 
Six horrid necks fhe rears, and fix terrifick heads ; 
Her jaws grin dreadful with three rows of teeth ; 
Jagsy they ftand, the gaping den of death ; 


¥. 109. — — With lefs terrours roar 
The whelps of Lions — —| 


"The words in the original are, cxvacnG reoyirans, which in the 
proper and immediate fenfe do not confine it to the whelps of 
a Lion, but to whelps in general, and perhaps chiefly of the 
canine kind : »rsoymor Euftathius interprets vewh ytvouevov, OF newly 
whelped, and in the latter fenfe the paflage is underftood by 
that Author; for he writes, Qwm cxtraxz& daign, Eudaan ot psye 
nanos s that is, ** the voice of a whelp is low, but Scylla is de- 
<< fcribed as an huge monfter;” and the Poet ufes it as we do 
this expreffion ; Lhe voice of a wicked man is foft, but bis deeds 
are mifchievous and abominable. 1 have adventured to tranilate 
the words in the other fenfe, afcer moft interpreters, for //omer 
exprefies “he veice of Scylla by Assvov AseAcexvian, Or uttertie a dread- 
ful noife: now what he calls her voice, is nothing but the 
roaring of the waves in ftorms when they beat againit that 
rock ; and this being very loud, 1s better reprefented by the 
roaring of a Lion, than the complaining of a young whelp. 
Chapman follows Lu/ffathius. 


For here the whuling Scylla fhrouds her face, 
That breathes a voice, at all parts, no more bafe 
Than are a newly-kitten’d kittling’s cries. 


Which is really burlcfque enough. MDacier renders the word 
by rugiffement un jeune Lion, or the roarings of a young 


iG, 
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Her parts ob{cene the raging billows hide; 115 

Her bofom terribly o’erlooks the tide. 

When ftung with hunger fhe empbroils the flood, 

The Sea-dog and the Dolphin are her food ; 

She makes the huge Leviathan her prey, 

And all the monfters of the wat’ry way ; I20 

The fwifteft racer of the azure plain 

Here falls her fails and fpreads her oars in vains 

Fell Scy//a ries, in her fury roars, 

At once fix mouths expands, at once fix men 
devours. 

Clofe-by, a rock of lefs enormous height 125 

Breaks the wild waves, and forms a dang’rous 

{treight ; 


+. 118. Lhe Sea-dog and the Dolphin are her food.) Polybius 

(as Strabo remarks) contends, that Homer in all his fictions 
alludes to the cuftoms of Antiquity: for inftance, Scylla was 
a famous fifhery for taking fuch fhfhes as Homer mentions: 
this was the manner of taking the Sea-cog; feveral fmall 
boats went out only with two men in it, the one rowed, the 
other {tood with his inftrument ready to ftrike the fifh; all the 
boats had one fpeculator in common, to give notice when the 
filh approached, which ufuaily fwam with more than half of 
the body above water: Uffes is this fpeculator, who ftands 
armed with his fpear; and it is probable, adds Polyhius, that 
omer thought Os /fes really vifited Scylia, fince he afcribes to 
ure that manner of fifhing which is really pradtifed by the 
OG lliaHS. 
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Full on its crown a fig’s green branches rife, 

And fhoot a leafy foreit to the ikies ; 

Beneath, Charybdis holds her boift’rous reign 
‘Midi roaring whirlpools, and abforbs the maiu ; 
Thrice in her gulfs the boiling feas fubfide, 2s 


Thrice in dire thunders fhe refunds the tide. 


$. 127. Full on its crown a figs green branches rife.] “Uhefe 
particularities, which feem of no confcquence, have a very 
good effect in Poctry, as they give the relation an air of truth 
and probability. For what can induce a Poct to mention fuch 
a tree, if the tree were not there in reality’ Neither is this 
fig-tree defcribed in vain, it is the means of prefcrving the life 
of Ulyffes in the fequel of the ftory. The Poet defcribes the 
fig-tree loaded with leaves; even this circumftance is of ufe, 
for the branches would then bend downward to the fea by their 
weight, and be reached by U/;//es more eafily. It fhews like- 
wife, that this fhipwreck was not in winter, for then the 
branches are naked. &u/fathius. 

Dacier gathers from hence, that the feafon was Autumn, 
meaning the time when U/fes arrived among the Pheacians ; 
but this is a miftake, for he was caft upon the Ozygran coatt 
by this ftorm, and there remained with Calyt fo many years. 
The branch with which U7d/y//es girds his loins in the fixth book 
is defcribed with leaves, and that is indced a full proof that 
he was thrown upon the Phezacian fhores before the feafon in 
which trees fhed their leaves, and probably in the Autumn. 

x. 13%. Thrice in her gulfs the boiling fers fubjde, 

Th: ice in dire thunders Jhe refunds the tide. ] 
Straho quotes this paflage to prove, that Tomer underftood the 
flux and reflux of the Ocean. “€ An inftance, fays.he, of the 
ce carc that Poet took to inform himfelf in all things, 1s what 
i he writes concerning the tides, for he calls the reflux 
ee Janon the revolution af the waters: he wcll. use, that Sevlig 
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Oh if- thy veffel plough the direful waves 


When feas retreating roar within her caves, 

Ye perifh all! tho’ he who rules the main 135 
Lend his ftrong aid, his aid he lends in vain. 
Ah fhun the horrid gulf! by Scylla fly, 

“Tis better fix to lofe, than all to die. 

I then: O nymph propitious to my pray'r, 
Goddefs divine, my guardian pow’r declare, 140 
Is the foul fiend from human vengeance freed ? 
Or if I rife in arms, can Scy//a bleed? 

Then fhe: O worn by toils, oh broke in 

fight, 
Still are new toils and war thy dire delight ? 


<< (it fhould be Charybdis) thrice fwallows, and thrice refunds 
<< the waves; this muft be underftood of regular tides.” 
‘There are indeed but two tides in a day, but this is the errour 
of the Librarians, who put tes for ðs. Huffathbius folves the 
expreffion of the three tides differently, it ought to be under- 
{ftood of the +vx8%uee@-, of the fpace of the night and day, and 
then there will be aregular flux and reflux thrice in that time, 
or every eight hours periodically. 

$- 142. Orif I rife in arms, can Scylla bleed?] “This fhort 
Queftion, excellently declares the undaunted fpirit of this 
Hero; Circe lays before him the moft aftrighting danger, 
Ulyfes immediately offers to encounter it, to revenge the death 
of his friends, and the Poet artfully at the fame time makes 
that Goddefs lanch out into the praife of his Intrepidity ; a ju- 
dicious method to exalt the character of his Hero. Dacier. 
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Will martial flames for ever fire thy mind, lág » 
And never, never be to Heav’n refign’d ? 

How vain thy efforts to avenge the wrong p 
Deathlefs the peft ! impenetrably ftrong ! 
Furious and fell, tremendous to behold ! 

Ev’n with a look fhe withers all the bold! 1 50 
She mocks the weak attempts of human might ; 
O fly her rage! thy conquetft is thy flight. 

If but to feize thy arms thou make delay, 

Again the fury vindicates her prey, 


Her fix mouths yawn, and fix are {natch’d away. 





From her foul womb Crateis gave to.air 156 
This dreadful Peft! To her direét thy pray’r, 
To curb the monfter in her dire abodes, 


And guard thee thro’ the tumult of the floods. 


oy. 156. — — Cratzxis gave to air 


This dreadful Peff — —] 


It is not evident who this Cratzis is whom the Poet makes 
the mother of Sc lla: Euffathius informs us that it is Hecate, a 
Gsoddefs very properly recommended by Circe 3 fhe, like Circe, 
being the prefident over forceries and enchantments, But why 
fhould fhe be faid to be the mother of Scylla? Dacter imagines 
that Homer fpeaks znigmatically, and intends to teach us that 


thefe moniters are merely the creation or offspring of magick, 
or Poetry. | : 
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175 

Thence to Zrimacria’s fhore you bend your 

way, 1690 

Where graze thy herds, illuftrious feurce of 
day ! 


Sev’n herds, fev’n flocks enrich the facred plains, 
Each herd, each flock full fifty heads contains ; 
The wond’rous kind a length of age furvey, 





By breed increafe not, nor by death decay. 165 
Two fitter Goddeffes poffefs the plain, 


The conftant guardians of the woolly trasn ; 


¢. 161. Where graze thy herds — —] This fiction concern- 
ing the immortal herds of “pollo, is bold, but founded upor 
truth and reality. Nothing is more certain than that in an- 
tient times whole herds of cattle were condfecrated to the Gods, 
and were therefore facred and inviolable: thefe being always 
of a fixed number, neither more nor lefs than at the firit con— 
fecration, the Poet feigns that they never bred or increafed: 
and being conftantly fupplied upon any vacancy, they were 
fabled to be immortal, or never to decay; (for the fame caaife 
one of the moft famous /egions of Antiquity was called z777- 
gnortal.) Euftathius informs us, that they were labouring oxesa 
employed in tillage, and it was efteemed a particular profa- 
nation to deftrey a labouring ox: it was criminal to eat of it, 
may it was forbid to be offered even in facrifices to the Gods 5 
and a crime punifhable with death by the laws of Solon. So 
that the moral intended by Hoer in this fable of the violation 
of the herds of pollo is, that in our utmoit neceffity we ought 
not to offend the Gods. As to the flocks of fheep, fiderodotus 
informs us, that in Apollonia along the fouzan gulf, flocks of 


fheep were confecrated to that Deity, and were therefore 
rhviolable. 
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Lampetie fair, and Phacthiufe young, 


From P4aeé6us and the bright Noera fprung : 
Here watchful o'er the flocks,in {hady bow’rs 170 
And flow’ry meads they watte the joyous hours. 
Rob not the God! and fo propitious gales 
Attend thy voyage, and impel thy fails ; 
But if thy impious hands the flocks deftroy, 
The Gods, the Gods avenge it, and yedie! 175 
"Tis thine alone (thy friends and navy loft) 
Thro’ tedious toils to view thy native coaft. 

She ceas’d: and now arofe the morning ray ; 
Swift to her dome the Goddefs held her way. 

F. 179. Swift to ber dame the coddefs held her way.] It is very 


judicious in the Poet not to amule us with repeating the com- 
pliments that pafled between thefe two lovers at parting: the 
commerce Udyffes held with Circe was fo far from contributing 
to the end of the Odfey, that it was one of the greate{t im- 
pediments to it; and therefore Homer difmiffes that fubject in 
a few words, and paffles on directly to the great fufferings and 
adventures of his Hero, which are efflentiai to the Poem. But 
it may not be unneceflary to obferve how artfully the Poet con- 
nects this Epifode of Czrce with the thread of it; he makes 
even the Goddefs who detains him from his country, contri- 
bute to his return thither, by the advice fhe gives him how to 
efcape the dangers of the Ocean, and how to behave in the 
difficult emergencies of his voyages: it is true fhe detains him 
out of fondnefs, but yet this very tondnefs is of ufe to him, 
fince it makes a Gioddefs his infliuctor, and as it were a onide 
to his country- 





Book XII. 
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Then to my mates I meafur’&back the plain, 166 
&JJimb’d the tall bark, and ruth’d into the main: 


Up-fprung a brifker breeze; with frefhning gales 
The friendly Goddefs {tretch’d the {welling fails ; 
We drop our oars; at eafe the pilot guides; 186 
‘The veffel light along the level glides. 

When rifing fad and flow, with penfive look, 
Thus to the melancholy train I fpoke : 


© friends, oh ever partners of my woes, 100 
Attend while I what Heav’n foredooms difclofe, 
Hear all! Fate hangs o’er all! on you it lies 
26 hve, Or perih | to be lale; be wie 

In flow’ry meads the fportive Sires play, 
Touch the foft lyre, and tune the vocal lay; 195 
Me, me alone, with fetters firmly bound, 


The Gods allow to hear the dang’rous found. 


Ffear and obey: if freedom I demand, 
Be ev'ry fetter ftrain’d, be added band to band. 





While yet I fpeak the winged galley flies, 200 


And lo! the Szrez fhotres like mifs arife. 
OL, IIL M 
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Sunk were at once the winds; the air above, 

And waves below, at once forgot to move! 

Some Dæmomņ calm’d the air, and {mooth’d the 
deep, 

Hauth’d the loud winds, and charm’d the waves to 
fleep. 205 

Now ev’ry fail we furl, each oar we ply ; 

Lafh’d by the ftroke the frothy waters fly. 

The ductile wax with bufy hands I mould, 

And cleft in fragments, and the fragments roll’d ; 





‘Th’ aerial region now grew warm with day, 210 


The wax diffolv’d beneath the Duna ray 5; 





And bound me limb by limb, with fold on fold: 

Then bending to the ftroke, the active train 216 

P] unge all at once their oars, and cleave the main. 
While to the fhore the rapid vefiel flies, 

Our {fwift approach the Szrez quire defcries; _ 


Celeftial mufick warbles from their tongue, 220 


And thus the fweet deluders tune the fong. 
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O itay, oh pride of Greese ! Ulyffes {tay ! 
© ceafe thy courfe, and liften to our lay ! 





Bleft is the man ordain’d our voic¢ to hear, 224 





The fong inftructs the foul, and charms the ear. 


¥. 222. O Stay, oh pride of Greece! Ulyfies /ffay/] “There 
are feveral things remarkable in this {hort fong of the Szrems : 
one of the firft words they {peak is the name of Ufes, this 
fhews that they had a kind of Omnifcience; and it could not 
fail of raifing the curiofity of a wife man, to be acquainted 
with perfons of fuch extenfive knowledge: the fong is well 
adapted to the character of Uldyffes: it is not pleafure or dalli- 
ance with which they tempt that Hero, but a promife of Wif- 
dom, and a recital of the war of Troy and his own glory. 
Cicero was fo pleafed with thefe verfes, that he tranflated them, 
lib. v. de finibus bon. ES mal. | 





s O Decus Argolicum, quin puppim flectis Ulyffes, 

<¢ Auribus ut noftros poffis agnofcere cantus ? 

< Nam nemo hæc unquam eft tran{vectus cærula curfu, 
Quin prius åádítiterit vocum dulcedine captus ; 

< Poft, variis avido fatiatus pectore Mutis, 

<<. Doétior ad patrias lapfus pervenerit oras. 

< Nos grave certamen belli, clademque tenemus 

“© Grecia quam ‘Trojz divino numine vexit, 

«< Omniague elatis rerum veftigia terris.”’ 





ormer faw (fays Tuly) that his fable could not be approved, if 
he made his Hero to be taken with a mere fong: the Srrens 
therefore promife Knowledge, the defire of which might pro- 
bably prove ftronger than the love of his country: to defire to 
know all things, whether ufeful or trifles, is a faulty curio- 
fity ; but to be led from the contemplation of things great and 
noble, to a thirft ef knowledge, is an inftance of a greatnels 
of foul. 
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Approach! thy tout {hall into raptures rife! 
Approach ! and learn new wif{dom from the wife 
We know whate’er the Kings of mighty name 
Atchiev’d at J//om in the field of fame ; 229 
Whate'er beneath the fun’s bright journey hes 
O ftay and learn new wifdom from the wife! 
‘Thus the Aweet charmers warbled oer the 
main ; 
My foul takes wing to meet the heav’nly {train ; 
I give the lign, and ftruggle to be free: 
Swift row my mates, and fhoot along the fea; 235 
New chains they add, and rapid urge the way, 
Till dying off, the diftant founds decay : 
Then {cudding twiftly from the dang’rous ground, 
‘The deafen’d ear unlock’d, the chains unbound. 
Now all at once tremendous {cenes unfold; 240 
Thunder’d the deeps, the {moking billows roll’d ! 


oy. 241. — — Lhe fmoking billows rel’d.] What is to be 
underftuod by the fmoke of the billows ? Does the Poet mean 
a real fire arifing from the rocks? Moft of the Criticks have 
yudged that the rock vomited out flames; for Homer mentions 
in the beginning of this book, 

—_— — TIveos T’ oAooto SvEerArAces. 

I have taken the liberty to tranflate both thefe pailages ina 
different fenic; by the fmoke I underftand the mifts that arife 
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Tumultuous waves embroil'd the bellowing flood, 
All trembling, deafen’d, and aohaft we ftood! 
No more the veffel plough’d the dreadful wave, 
Fear feiz’d the mighty, and unnerv’d the 


brave > 245 





Kach dropp’d his oar: but fwift from man to man 
With look ferene I turn’d, and thus began. 
O friends! Oh often try’d in adverfe {torm< ' 


With ills familiar in more dreadful forms ! 





Deep in the dire Cyclopean den you lay, 25¢ 
Yet fate return d— Uzes led the way. 


fron. the cammotion and dafhing of the waters, and by the 
fiorms of fire, (as Homer exprefles it) the reflexions the water 
cafts in fuch agitations that refemble flames; thus in ftorms 
literally i 


» 


— — “© Ardefcunt ignibus unde.’ 


S.yla and Charybdis are in a continual ftorm, and may therefore 
be faid to emit flames. I have foftened the expreffion in the 
tranflation by inferting the word feen. 

Uiffes continues upon one of thefe rocks feveral hours; 
that is, from morning till noon, as appears from the conclu- 
fion of this book; for leaping from the float, he laid hold 
upon a fig-tree that grew upon Charybdis ; but both the fig-tice 
and Ulyfes muft have been coniumed, if the rock had ieally 
emitted flames. 

x. 250. Deep in the dire Cyclopean ain you leeys 

Yet fafe return’d — Ulyfles led the way. ] 
Plutarch excellently explains this paflage in his Difĝlertano n 
Flo: e man may prarfe himfelf without blan or en, +5 
AL 3 
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Learn courage hence i and in my care confide : 


Lo! ftill the fame Ulyffes 1s your guide ! 


« (fays that Author) fpeaks not out of vanity; he faw his 
« companions terrNied with the noife, tumult, and fmoke of 
‘© the gulfs of Scy/a and Charyidis; he therefore to give them 
<< courage, reminds them of his wifdom and valour, which 
e they found had frequently extricated them from other dan- 
<< gers: this is not vain glory or boafting, but the dictate of 
<< Wifdom; to infufe courage into his friends, he engages his 
«c virtue, prowefs and capacity for their fafety, and fhews what 
‘<< confidence they ought to repofe in his conduct.” Virgil 


puts the words of Ulyffes in the mouth of Æneas. 


<< O focii, neque enim ignari fumus ante malorum, 
<< © pafi graviora; dabit deus his quoque finem. 

<c Vos & Scyllæam rabiem penitufque fonantes 

<< Acceftis fcopulos: vos & Cyclopea faxa 

«< Experti, revocate animos, moeftumque timorem 
«< Mittite, Forfan & hæc olim meminiffe juvabit.” 


It muft be allowed, that Virgil has improved what he bor- 
rows; it tends more to confirm the courage of his friends than 
what Us/ffes fpeaks: Macrobius is of this opinion; Saturn. 
lib.v. cap. 11. Ud fes lays befare his companions only one 
inftance of his conduct in efcaping dangers, Æneas mentions 


n- {ccond: there 1s fomcthing more {trong in 


vee 





<< Forfan & hee olim meminiffe juvabit,”’ 


than in «) we trey ummeoSas Ow 3 not only as it gives them hope to 
efcape, but as it is an aflurance that this very dancer fhail be 
a pleafure, and add to their future happinefs: it is not only an 
argument of rcfolution but confolation. Scalizger agrees with 
Macrobius, Ex ipfis periculis proponit voluptatem: nibil enim ju- 
cundius EÅ memoria gua periculorum EVAJONENMy Viclorrarmique recor~ 
ctione reprafentat, 
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3» 


Attend my words! your oars incefiant ply ; 


\ 


Strain ev’ry nerve, and bid the veffci fly. ime S 
If from yon’ juftling rocks and wary wat 
fove fafety grants; he grants it to your care. 
And thou whofe guiding hand direLis our way, 
Pilot, attentive liften and obey! 
Bear wide thy courfe, nor plough thofe angry 
waves 260 
Where rolls yon’ fmoke, yon’ tumbling ocean 
raves ; 
Steer by the higher ro k; left whirl’d around 
We fink, beneath the circling eddy drown’d. 
While yet I fpeak, at once their oars thes 
{eize, 
Stretch to the ftroke, and brufl. the workine 
feas. a0 5 
Cautious the name of Siye I fuppreft ; 
That dreadful found had chill’d the boldeft breafi 
Meantime forgetful of the voice divine, 
All dreadful bright my limbs in armour {fhine ; 
2. 268. —— — Forgetful of the voice divi ie, 


2 d eadful liicht my limbs in arn.cur fhine.] 
wi 4 
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High on the deck I take my dang’rous ftand, 270 
Two glitt’ring jav'lins lighten in my hand ; 
FPrepar’d to whirl the whizzing fpear I ftay, 
"Till the fell fiend arife to feize her prey. 
Around the dungeon, {tudious to behold 
The hideous peft, my labouring eyes I roll’d; 275 
In vain! the difmal dungeon dark as night 
Veils the dire monfter, and confounds the fight. 
Now thro’ the rocks, appal’d with deep difmay, 





We bend our courfe, and ftem the de{p’rate 
way ; 

Dire Scy//a there a fcene of horrour forms, 280 

And here Charybdis fills the deep with ftorms. 


This feemingly finall circumftance is not without a good ef- 
fect: it fhews that Ulbes even by the injunctions of a God- 
defs, cannot lay afide the Hero. It is not out of a particular 
care of his own fafety that he arms himfelf, for he takes his 
tand in the moft open and dangerous part of the vefiel. It is 
an evidence likewife that the death of his companions 1s not 
owing to a want of his protection ; for it is plain that, as To- 
rece expreifes it, 


<< Dum fibi, dum fociis reditum parat, afpera multa 
«c Pertulit” —~ — 


By this conduct we fee likewife, that all the parts of the 
f2yfry are coninflent, and that the fame care of his compas 
monss which Ffemer afcribes to U/yffes in the firt lines of it, 
is vinnie through the whole Poem. - 
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When the tide rufhes from her rumbling caves 
The rough rock roars; tumultucus boil the 
WAVES ; 

They tofs, they foam, a wild confufion raife, 

Like waters bubbling o'er the ficry blaze; 235 

Eternal mifts obfcure th’ aerial plain, 

And high above the rock fhe fpouts the main ; 

When in her gulfs the rufhing fea fubfides, 

She drains the ocean with the refluent tides : 

The rock rebellows with a thund’ring found; 290 

Deep, wond’rous deep below, appears the ground. 
Struck with defpair, with trembling hearts we 

view d 
The yawning dungeon, and the tumbling flood 


y. 283. The rough rock roars — —]} I doubt not every 
reader who is acquainted with Homer, has taken notice in this 
book, how he ali along adapts his verfes to the horrible fubje@ 
he defcribes, and paints the roarings of the Ocean in words as 
fonorous as that element. Asevey avegsovcdnoe—Teic cvceco6G eb — ae vane 
Ceoksss-—Covencer, Se. Subyicit rem oculis, SS aurium noftrarum 
dominus efè, fays Scaliger. It is impoffible to preferve the beauty 
of Ficomer, ina language fo much inferiour; but I have endea- 
voured to imitate what I could not equal, I have clogged the 
verfe with the roughnefs and identity of a letter, which is the 
harfheft our language affords, and clogged it with Mono-~ 
fyllables, that the concourfe of the rough letters might be 
more cuick and clofe in the pronunciation, and the moft Opell 
and Jornding voweioccur im every word, 
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Whenlo! fierce Scylla ftoop’d to feize her prey, 


Stretch’d her dire jaws, and fwept fix men away 

Chiefs of renown ! loud echoing fhrieks arife; 20 

I turn and view them quivering in the fkies ; 

They call, and aid with out-ftretch’d arms 
implore : 

‘En vain they call! thofe arms are ftretch’d no more. 

As from fome rock that overhangs the flood, 300 

The {filent fifther cafts th’ infidious food, 

With fraudful care he waits the finny prize, 

And fudden lifts it quivering to the fkies: 





So the foul monfter lifts her prey on high, 
So pant the wretches, {trugeling in the iky; 305 
In the wide dungeon fhe devours her food, 


And the fleth trembles while fhe churns the blood. 





Worn as I am with griefs, with care decay’d ; 
Never, I never, fcene fo dire furvey’d! 


¥. 300. As from Jome rock that overhangs the flood, 
The filent fifher —- —} 
Fhefe tender and calm fimilitudes have a peculiar beauty, 
when introduced to illuftrate fuch images of terrour as the Poct 
here defcribes: they fet off each the other by an happy con- 
traft, and become both more ftrong by oppofition. Eufathius 
yemarks, that there is always a peculiar fweetnefs in allufions 


that are borrowed from calm life, as fifhing, hunting, and 
Tural affairs. 
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My fhiv’ring blood, congeal’d, forgot to flow; 3190 
Aghaft I ftood, a monument of woe! 

Now from the rocks the rapid veffel flies, 
And the hoarfe din like diftant thunder dies ; 
To Sols bright Ifle our voyage we purfue, 





And now the glitt’ring mountains rife toview. 315 

There facred to the radiant God of day, 

Graze the fair herds, the flocks promifcuous ftray; 

Then fuddenly was heard along the main 

To low the ox, to bleat the woolly train, 

Straight tomy anxious thoughts the found convey’d 

The words of Circe and the Teban Shade; 321 

Warn’d by their awful voice thefe fhores to fhun, 

With cautious fears oppreft, I thus begun. 

© friends! oh ever exercis’d in care! 

Hear heav’n’s commands, and rev’rence what ye 
hear ! s25 

To fly thefe fhores the prefcient Teban Shade 


And Circe warns! O be their voice obey’d : 


yy. 314. To Sols bright Ile — —] This Ifle is evidently 
Sicily; for he has already informed us, that thefe herds were 
on Trinacria, (fo antiently called from the three promontories 
of Lihtaum, Pelorus, and Pachynus. ) 
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Some mighty woe relentlefs heav’n forebodes : 
Ely thete dire regior’s, and revere the Gods? 

While yet I {poke a fudden forrow ran 33 
‘Thro’ evry breatit, and {pread from man to Imai 
"Till wrathful thus EFury/ochus began. 

O cruel thou! lome fury fure has {teel’d 
‘Phat ftubborn foul, by toil untaught to yicld! 
from fleep debarr’d, we fink from woes to woes ; 
find cruel, envieit thou a fhort repofe ? 2506 
still mult we reftlefs rove, new {cas explore, 


Fhe fun defcending, and fonear the fhore? 





And lo! the night begins her gloomy reign, 
And doubles all the terrours of the main. 340 
Oft’ in the dead of night loud winds arife, 

Lath the wild furge, and blufter in the fkies ; 

Oh fhould the fierce fouth-weit his rage difplay, 
And tols with rifling (torms the wat’ry way, 


T. 332. Til wrathful thus Eurylochus began.) Homer has 
found Out a way to turn reproach into praile. What Eury- 
fochus {peaks in his wrath again{t UAfs as a fault, is really his 
giory; it fhews him to be indefatigable, patient in adverfity, 
and obedient to the decrees of the Gods. And what ftill 
heightens the panegyrick is, that it is fpoken by an enemy, 
who mult therefore be free from all fufpicion of flattery, 


YS; fies 
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Tho’ Gods defcend from heav’n’s aerial plain 34° 


To lend us aid, the Gods defcend in vain: 

Fhen while the night difplays her awful fhade, 
Sweet time of dumber! be the night obey’d! 
Hafte ye to land! and when the morning ray 
Sheds her bright beams, purfue the deftin’d way. 
A fadden joy in every bolom rofe ; gti 
So will’d fome Dæmon, minifter of woes! 

To whom with grief — O {wift to be undone, 
Conítrain’d I act what wifdom bids me fhun. 
But yonder herds, and yonder flocks forbear; 355 
Atteft the heav’ns, and call the Gods to hear: 
Content, an innocent repaft difplay, 

By Circe giv’n, and fly the dang’rous prey. 
Thus I: and while to fhore the vefiel flies, 
With hands uplifted they atteft the fkies; 360 

Then where a fountain’s gurgling waters pley, 
They ruih to land, and end in feafts the dayi 
They feed; they quaff; and now (their hunger fled} 
Sigh for their friends devour’d,and mourn the dead. 


t. 363. — — — And nu {ibar purar e) 
Si t> for thor J 7 , ha Tocas j- arid 5d. die DP ae the dead. 
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Wor ceafe the tears, "till each in flumber fhares 


A fweet forgetfulnefs of human cares. 366 





Now far the nigh. advanc’d her gloomy reig 
And fetting ftars roll’’d down the azure plain: 
When, at the voice of Jove, wild whirlwinds rife, 
Andclouds and double darknefs veil the {kies; 370 
The moon, the ftars, the bright etherial hoft 
Seem as extinét, and all their fplendours loft ; 
The furious tempeft roars with dreadful found : 
Air thunders, rolls the ocean, groans the ground. 


All night it rag’d; when morning rofe, to land 375 





We haul’d our bark, and moor’d it on the ftrand, 


This conduét may feem fomewhat extraordinary; the com- 
panions of Ulyfeės appear to have forgot their loft friends, they 
entertain themfelves with a due refrefhment, and then find 
leifure to mourn; whereas a true forrow would more probably 
have taken away all appetite. But the practice of Uldy/es’s 
friends is confonant to the cuftoms of Antiquity: it was 
efteemed a profanation and a piece of ingratitude to the Gods, 
to mix forrow with their entertainments: the hours of repaft 
were allotted to joy, and thank{giving to heaven for the bounty 
it gave to man by fuftenance. Bcfides, this practice bears a 
fecret inftruction, viz. that the principal care is owing to the 
living ; and when that is over, the dead are not to be neg- 
le&ted. Æneas and his friends are drawn in the fame attitude 
by Virgil: 

Poftquam exempta fames epulis, menfzque remote, 
Amiffos longo focios fermone requirunt ; 

Przcipue pius Æneas, nunc acris Oronti, 

Nunc Amyci cafum gemit,” E&Fc. 
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main, 


Thus careful I addreft the lift’ning train. 





380 
O friends be wife! nor dare the flocks deftroy 








Of thefe fair paftures: if ye touch, ye die. 





Wearn’d by the high command of heav’n, be 
aw’d 3 
Holy the flocks, and dreadful is the God! 





And now the moon had run her monthiy 


round, | 
T'he fouth-eaft bluft’ring with a dreadful found ; 
Unhurt the beeves, untouch’d the woolly train 
‘Low thro’ the grove, or range the flow’ry 


plain : | 390 
‘Then fail’d our food; then fifth we make our prey, 











Or fowl that {creaming haunt the wat’ ry way. 
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"Till now from fea or flood no fuccour found, 
Famine and meagre want befieg’d us round. 
Penfive and pale fror grove to grove I ftray’d, 
From the loud ftorms to find a filvan fhade , 
There o’er my hands the living wave I pour; 
And heav’n and heav’n’s immortal thrones adore, 
To calm the roarings of the ftormy main, 
And grant me peaceful to my realms again. 400 
Then o’er my eves the Gods foft flumber fhed, 
While thus Eury/ochus arifing faid. 

O friends, a thoufand ways frail mortals lead 


To the cold tomb, and dreadful all to tread ; 


¥. 295. Penfive and pale from grove to grove I firay’d.] It 
was neceflary (remarks Eu/fathius) for the Poet to invent fome 
pretext to remove Uiyffes: if he had been prefent, his compa- 
nions dared not to have difgbeyed him openly; or if they had, 
it would have fhewed a want of authority, which would have 
been a difparagement to that Hero. Now what pretext could 
be more rational than to fuppofe him withdrawn to offer up 
his devotions to the Gods? His affairs are brought to the ut- 
moft extremity, his companions murmur, and hunger opprefles. 
The Poet therefore, to bring about the crime of thefe offend- 
ers by probable methods, reprefents Uffes retiring to fuppli- 
cate the Gods; a conduét which they ought to have imitated. 
befides there is a poetical juftice obferved in the whole relation, 
and by the piety of U4/es, and the guilt of his companions, 
we acknowledge the equity when we fee them perifh, and 
Uy ffes preferyed from all his dangers. 
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But dreadful moft, when by a flow decay 405 
Pale hunger wafttes the manly ftrength away- 
Why ceafe ye then t’ implore the pow’rs above, 


And offer hecatombs to thund’ring Jove ? 





Why feize ye not yon beeves, and fleecy prey ? 
Arife unanimous; arife and flay! 410 
And if the Gods ordain a fafe return, 

To Phæbus fhrines fhall rife, and altars burn. 
But fhould the pow’rs that o’er mankind prefide, 
Decree to plunge us in the whelming tide, 
Better to rufh at once to fhades below, 44 5 
‘Than linger life away, and nourifh woe! 


¥. 412. To Phoebus’ forines fhall rife, — —] Eurylochus 
puts on an air of piety to perfuade his companions to commit 
facrilege: Let us facrifice, fays he, to the Gods: as if obedience 
were not better than facrifice. Homer underftood the nature 
of man, which is ftudious to find excufes to juftify our crimes 5 
and we often offend, merely through hopes ofa pardon. Dacier. 

“The word in the original is eyéaunale, which does not fignify 
ftatues, but ornaments, aveInp.ala, hung up, or repofited in the 


temples; fuch as 
— “Ayarceins EVE Ct ZIMI bY vanless 
or as it is exprefled in the Zad, 
— —— BAIAN LETE YAALA. 
Hefychius interprets Zya pice to be, way tO’ A The eydal, SH ws CU- 
moti óæror; that is, eyarune fignifies every ornament with which 
a perfon is delighted or adorned ; not a ftatue, as it is under- 
ftood by the generality. Dacier. Euflatbixs, 
VOL. III, N 
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Thus he: the beeves around fecurely ftray, 
When fwift to ruir they invade the prey ; 
They feize, they kal !_-but for the rite divine. 
The barley fail’d, and for libations, wine. 420 
Swift from the oak they ftrip the fhady pride; 
And verdant leaves the flow’ry cake fupply’d. 
With pray’r they now addrefs th’ etherial train, 
Slay the felected beeves, and flay the flain : 
The thighs, with fat involv’d, divide with art, 425 
Strew’d o'er with morfels cut from ev'ry part. 
Water, inftead of wine, is brought in urns, 
And pour’d profanely as the victim burns. 
The thighs thus offer’d, and the entrails dreft, 
They roaft the fragments, and prepare the 
feaft. 4.30 
"Iwas then {oft flumbler fled my troubled 
brain; 


Back to the bark I {peed along the main. 





When lo! an odour from the feaft exhales, 
Spreads o’er the coaft, and fcents the tainted gales; 
A chilly fear congeal’d my vital blood, 4.35 
And thus obtefting heav’n I mourn’d aloud. 
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© Sire of men and Gods, immortal Seve 

Oh all ye blifsful pow'rs that, reign above ! 
Why were my cares beguil’d in fhort repofe ? 

© fatal flumber, paid with lafting woes! 4.4.0 
A deed fo dreadful all the Gods alarms, 


Vengeance is on the wing, and heav’n in arms? 





Mean-time Lampetie mounts th’ aereal way, 
And kindles into rage the God of day: 
Vengeance ye pow’rs, (he cries) and thou whofe 
hand A45 
Aims the red bolt, and hurls the writhen brand ! 
Slain are thofe ‘herds which I with pride furvey, 
When thro’ the ports of heav’n f pour the day, 





Or deep in Ocean plunge ‘the burning ray. 
Vengeance, ye Gods! or I the fkies forego, 450 


And béar the lamp of heav’n to fhades below. 


x. 451. And bear the lamp of heav’n to Shades below. | This is 
a very bold fiction; for how can the Sun be imagined to illu- 
minate the regions of the dead; that is, to fhine within the 
earth, for there the realm of Pluto is placed by Homer? I am 
perfuaded the meaning is only that he would no more rife, but 
leave the earth and heavens in perpetual darknefs. Erebus is 
placed in the weft, where the Sun fets, and confequently when 
he difappears, he may be faid to be funk into the realms of dark» 
nefs, or Erebus. 


N 2 
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To whom the thund’ring Pow’r: O fource of 


Whotfe radiant.lamp adorns the azure way, 





Still may thy beams thro’ heav’n’s bright portals 
rife, 

The joy of earth, and glory of the fkies; 455 

Lo! my red arm I bare, my thunders guide, 

To dah th’ offenders in the whelming tide. 


Perhaps the whole fiction might be founded really upon the 
obfervation of fome unufual darknefs of the Sun, either from 
a total eclipfe or other caufes, which happened at a time when 
fome remarkable crime was committed, and gave the Poets li- 
berty to feign that the Sun withdrew his light from the view of 
it. Thus at the death of Cez/ar the globe of the Sun was ob- 
{cured, or gave but a weak light, (fays Plutarch) a whole year: 
and Pliny, lib. ii. 80. Fiunt prodigiofi longiores folis defectus, 
totius pane anni pallore continuo. ‘Ihis Virgil directly applies 
to the horrour the Sun conceived at the death of Ce/ar. 
Georg. i. 

<< [lle etiam extincto miferatus Cæfare Romam, 
<¢ Cum caput obfcura nitidum ferrugine texit, 
«c Impiaque zternam timuerunt fecula noctem.” 


And if Virgil might fay that the Sun withdrew his beams at 
the impiety of the Romans, why may not Homer fay the fame, 
concerning the crime of the companions of U4fes? Dactrer 
imagines that Homer had heard of the Sun’s ftanding ftill at 
the voice of Fof/hua ; for if (fays fhe) he could ftand ftill in the 
upper region, why may not he do the fame in the contrary 
hemifphere, that is, in the language of Homer, bear his lamps 
to fhades below 2? But this feems to be fpoken without any 
foundation, there being no occafion te have recourfe to that 
miraculous event for a folution. 
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To fair Calypfo from the bright abodes, 
lermes convey'd thefe councils of the Gods. 
Mean-time from man to man my tongue ex- 


400 


claims, 








My wrath is kindled, and my foul in flames. 

In vain! I view perform’d the direful deed, 

Beeves, flain by heaps, along the ocean bleed. 
Now heav’n gave figns of wrath; along the 


ground 





Crept the raw hides, and with a bellowing 
found 465 
Roar’d the dead limbs; the burning entrails 


groan’d. 


¥. 458. Lo fair Calyplo from the bright abodes, 
Hermes convey’ d thefe councils of the Gods.} 


Thefe lines are inferted (as Eu/ffathius obferves) folely to re- 
concile the ftory to credibility 5; for how was it poffible for 
Uly/fes to arrive at the knowledge of what was done in heaven, 
without a difcovery made by fome of the Deities? “he per- 
fons by whom thefe difcourfes of the Gods are difcovered are 
happily chofen ; Mercury was the meflenger of heaven, and it 
is this God who defcends to Calypfo in the fifth book of the 
Od ffey: fío that there was a correipondence between Calyp/o 
and Avercury; and therefore he isa proper perfon to make this 


difcovery to that Goddefs, and fhe, out of affection tol fes. 


y. 464. Now heav’n gave figusof wrath, along the ground 
Crept the raw hides —- — ] 
N 3 
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Six guilty days my wretched mates employ 


In impious feaifting;, and unhallow’d joy ; 


‘This pafiage (fays "Euffathius) gave an occafion of laughter te 
men difpofed to be merry, AdCas yerotaous Sidwaue trois wmasleir 2OéAuce. 
He adds, that the terrours of a guilty confcience drove the 
companions of U/yfes into thefe imaginations: guilt is able to 
create a phantom in a moment, fo that thefe appearances were 
nothing but the illufions of a difturbed imagination. He cites 
a palage from the Caliepe of Herodotus to vindicate omer : 
Artayétes, a Perfian General, had plundered a temple in which 
was the tomb of Protelaus, where great riches were depoiited 5 
afterwards he was befieged in Se/fus, and taken prifoner: one 
day, one of his guards was boiling falted fifhes (téo ne) and 
they leaped, and moved as if they had been alive, and newly 
taken out of the water: divers perfons crouded about the place, 
and wondered at the miracle; when 4rtayétes faid, friends, 
you are not at all concerned in this miracle: Protefilaus, though 
dead, admonifhes' me by this fign, that the Gods have given him 
power to revenge the injury I offered to bis monument in Eleus. 
But this is juftifying one fable by unother; and this looks 
alfo like the effects of a guilty confcience. 

This is not among the pallages condemned by Loxginus 3 
and indeed it was no way blameable, if we confider the times 
when it was fpoken, and the perfons to whom it is related: I 
mean Pheeacians, who were delighted with fuch wonders, 
What was faid injudicioufly by a great Writer, may very pro- 
perly be applied to thefe people, Credo, qura impoffibile ef?. But 
we need not have recourfe to their credulity for a vindication 
of this ftory: Homer has given us an account of all the ab- 
ftrufe arts, fuch as Necromancy, Witchcraft, and natural 
portents; bere he relates a prodigy, the belief of which uni- 
verfally prevailed among-.the Antients: Let any one read Livy, 
and he will find innumerable inftances of prodigies, equally 
incredible as this, which were related by the wife, and be- 
lieved at leait by the vulgar. Thus we read of fpeaking 
(Ixen, the fweating of the ftatues of the Gods, in the bef 
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"The feventh arofe, and now the Sire of Gods 
Rein’d the rough ftorms, and calm’d the toffing 
floods : 472 
With {peed the bark we climb ; the {fpacious fails 
Loos’d from the yards invite th’ impelling gales. 
Patt fight of fhore, along the furge we bound, 


And all above is fky, and ocean all around! 





When lo! a murky cloud the thund’rer forms 475 
Fullo’er our heads,and blackens heav’n with {ftorms. 
Night dwells o’er all the deep: and now out flies 
The gloomy Weft, and whiiftles in the fkies. 


Roman Hiftories. If fuch wonders might have a placgin Hif- 
tory, they may certainly be allowed room in Poetry, whofe 
Province is fable: it fignifics nothing whether a ftory be true 
or falfe, provided it be eftablifhed by common belief, or com- 
mon fame; this is a fufficient foundation for Poetry. Virgil, 
Georg. 1. 478. 





ec — Pecudefque locutæ, 
cce Infandum! fiftunt amnes,” &c. 


The days of wonder are now over, and therefore a Poet would 
be blameable to make ufe of fuch impofhbilities in thefe ages: 
they are now almoft univerfally difbelieved, and therefore 
would not be approved as bold fictions, but exploded as wild 
extravagancies. 
y. 477. — — And now out flies 
The gloomy theft, &c.] 
Longinus, while he condemns the Odjyfey as wanting fire, 
through the decay of Homer's fancy, excepts the defcriptions 
of the Iempefts, which he allows to be painted with the bold- 
N 4 
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The mountain-billows roar ! the furious blaft 


Howlso’er the threvid, and rends it from the maft: 





eft and ftrongeft ftrokes of Poetry. Let any perfon read that 
paflage in the fifth Book, and he will be convinced of the fire 


of Homer's fancy. 
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Tarar ore i, azavlov" épwees So Seavobev yus. 


"The two laft lines are here repeated; and Scaliger, a fecond 
Zoilus of Homer, allows them to be omnia pulchra, plena, gra- 
via, p. 469. There is a ftorm in the very words, and the 
horrours of it are vifible in the verfes. 

Virgil was mafter of toa much judgment, not to embcllifh 
his Æneid with this defcription, 


<< Incubuere mari, totumque a fedibus imis 

«© Una Eurufque Notufque ruunt, creberque procellis 
cc Africus, & vaftos yolyunt ad littora fluctus, 

<s Eripiunt fubito nubes coelumque diemque 

«<< Teucrorum ex oculis: ponto nox incubat atra.” 


Thefe are almoft literally tranflated from the abovementioned 
yerfes of Homer, and thefe follawing, 


Si ELS eerie o hors, aper Towne 
Kal Bogin; «ibenleverns, piya zduæ xvaAwowr. 


Scaliger calls the verfes of Ldtomer, divina oratio, but prefers 
thofe of Virgil, Letumgne a fedibus izis, is ftronger than 
brapace atévioy, Esc. and Aidenlerérns isan ill chofen Epithet, to be 
ufed to dcferibe a ftorm, for it carries an image of ferenity. 
But that is to be underftood of the general nature of that 
wind: as a river may be faid to be gentle, though capable to 
be f'velled tates « flood. But E leave the preference to the 
Reader’s judgment. 
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The matt gives way,and crackling as it bends, 48r 
Tears up the deck; then all at once defcends : 
The pilot by the tumbling ruin flain, 

Dafh’d from the helm, falls headlong in the main. 


$. 483. The pilot by the tumbling ruin flain.| There is a great 
fimilitude between this paflage and fome verfes in Virgil, in 
which, as Scaliger judges, and perhaps with reafon, the pre- 
ference is to be given to the Roman Poet. Tenuiffimda, fays 
that Critick, EF leviffimda utitur narratione Homerus. 


LIAD: xvCeguntew xePaanv, oùs Ò orla Kpake 





Vial" æu diç HEDAANS; 5S ò axevsvings EGIXA 


KATTEET. 
And again, 


7 > q Ea ms 
— — wWecov Ò ix nds Eraipot. 
# f >, ~ 
"Oi of HOEWYNT bY LxEAOb Wee’ VNA KEAS Væ» 


Kúuaciy EPoegtorlo. 


sc —. —— Ingens a vertice Pontus 
<¢ In puppim ferit; excutitur, pronufque magifter 
cec Volvitur in caput.” 


ce — — Aft illam ter fluctus ibidem 
<e “Torquet agens circum, & rapidus vorat zquore vortex, 
«< Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vaíto.” 


‘There is certainly better verfification in thefe lines of Virgil, 
than in thofe of Homer: there is better colouring, and they 
fet the thing they defcribe full before our eyes. Virgil has 
omitted the two fhort fimilitudes of the Diver, and the Sea- 
mews, defpairing perhaps to make them fhine in the Roman 
language. “There is a third fimile in Homer of the Bat er Bird 
of night Nexleess, which is introduced to reprefent OU/y/es cling- 
ing round the Fig-tree. It is true the whole three are taken 
from low fubjects, but they very well paint the thing they were 
‘tended to illuftrate. ) 
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Then Yove in anger bids his thunders roll, 485 
And forky li ghtnings flafh from pole to pole; 
Fierce at our heads his deadly bolt he aims, 


Red with uncommon wrath, and wrapt in flames : 





Full on the bark it fell; now high, now low, 

‘Tofs’d and retofs’d, it reel’d beneath the blow ; 
At once into the main the crew it {hook : 491 
Sulphureous odours rofe, and {mould’ring {moke. 


Like fowl that haunt the floods, they fink, they } 


rife, | 
Now loft, now feen, with fhrieks and dreadful > 
cries ; 494. 





And ftrive to gain the bark; but ‘owe denies. } 


Firm at the helm I ftand, when fierce the main 


Ruth’d with dire noife, and dafh’d the fides in 


twain ; 





Again impetuous drove the furious blaft, 


Snapt the {trong helm, and bore to fea the 


miait. 


Firm to the maft with cords the helm I bind, 





And ride aloft, to Providence refign’d, OT 


‘Thro’ tumbling billows, and a warof wind. 
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Now funk the Weft, and now a fouthern breeze 
More dreadful than the tempett, lafh’d the feas ; 


For on the rocks it bore where Scylla raves, 50 5 





And dire Charybdis rolls her thund’ring waves. 
All night I drove; and, at the dawn of day, 
Fait by the rocks beheld the defp’rate way - 
Juft when the fea within her gulfs fubfides, 

And in the roaring whirlpools rufh the tides. s1o 
Swift from the float I vaulted with a bound, 





The lofty fig-tree feiz’d, and clung around, 
So to the beam the bat tenacious clings, 


And pendent round it clafps his leathern win gs. 





High in the air the tree its boughs difplay’d, 51 s 
And g'er the dungeon caft a dreadful fhade, 

All unfuftain’d between the wave and fíky, 
Beneath my feet the whirling billows fly. 
What-time the Judge forfakes the noify bar 

To take repaft, and ftills the wordy war; 520 


$. 519. What-time the Judge forfakes the noify bar 
Lo take repafi — —] 
This pafiage has been egregioufly mifunderftood by Monfieui 
Perrault. Uffes being carried (fays that Author) on his maf 
towards Charybdis, leaps from it, and clings like a Bat round 
a Fig-tree, waiting till the return of the maft from the pulfa 
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Charybdis rambling from her inmoit caves, 
‘The maift refunded on her refluent waves. 


ef it; and adds, that when he faw it, he was as glad as a 
Judge when he rifes from his feat to go to dinner, after having 
tried feveral caufes. But Bozleau fully vinár ates Former in his 
refiections on Longinus: before the ufe of dials or clocks the 
Antients diftinguifhed the day by fome remarkable offices or 
{tated employments: us from the dining of the labourer. 


— — What-time in fome fequefter’d vale 
The weary woodman fpreads his fparing meal. 


Thad xi. ver. 119. See the Annotations; fo here from the 
rifing of the Judges : and both denote the Mid-day, or Noon- 
tide hour. “Thus it is ufed by Hippocrates, who fpeaking of 
a perfon wounded with a Javelin in the Liver, fays he died 
pir ayogry AvOyexs, a little before the breaking up of the aflembly, 
or before the Judge rifes from his tribunal: or as fome under- 
itand it, a little before the finifhing of the market: thereis a 
parallel exprefion in Xenophon, x ðn ts du? ayopday wmanbecay. 
This rifing of the Judge Perrault miftakes for a comparifon, 
to exprefs the joy which U4/es conceived at the fight of the 
return of his maft; than which nothing can be more diftant 
from Homer’s fentiment. 

From this defcription we may precifely learn the Time that 
pafied while Ody/fes clung round the Fig-tree. 


— — — At the dawn of Day, 
Faft by the Rocks I plough’d the defp’rate way. 


So that at Morning he leaped from his float, and about Noon 
recovered it: now F&uffathius affirms, that in the {pace of 
twenty-four hours there are three Tides, and dividing that 
time into three parts, Uffes will appear to have remained 
upon the Rock eight hours. “The exaét time when the Judge 
rofe from his tribunal is not apparent: Boileau fuppofes it to be 
about three o’Clock in the Afternoon, Dacier about two; but 
the time was certain among the Ancients, and is only dubious 
to us, as we are ignorant of the hour of the day when the 
Judge entered his Tribunal, and when he left ir. 
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Swift from the tree, the floating maft to gain, 
Sudden I dropp’d amidít the flafhing main ; 





Once more undaunted on the ruin rode, 525 
And oar’d with lab’ring arms along the flood. 
Untfeen I pafs’d by Scy//a’s dire abodes : 

So Jove decreed, (dread Sire of men and Gods) 
Then nine long days I plough’d the calmer feas, 
Heav’d by the furge, and wafted bythe breeze. 5 30 
Weary and wet th’ Ogygzan fhores I gain, 

When the tenth fun defcended to the main. 


¥. 532. When the tenth fun defcended to the main.] This ac- 
count is very extraordinary. OUdjffes continued upon the mait 
ten days, and confequently ten days without any nourifhment. 
Longinus brings this paflage as an inftance of the decay of 
ffomer’s Genius, and his lanching out into extravagant Fa- 
bles. I wonder E£uffathius fhould be filent about this Ob- 
jection; but Dacter endeavours to vindicate Homer, from a 
fimilar place in the 4é?s of the Apoftles, chap. xxvii. ver. 33. 
where St. Paul fays to the Sailors, This zs the fourteenth day that 
ye have tarried, and continued fafiing, having taken nothing. Now 
if the Sailors in the és could faft fourteen days, why might 
not Uffes faft ten? But this place by no means comes up to 
the point. T he words are TETTOAÇETAHAIÖEXATNY onprecoy nntpay weoroc + 
xuvtec, that is, expecting the fourteenth day, (which is to-day) 
you continue without eating; fo the meaning is, they had ta- 
ken no food all that day; the danger was fo great that they 
had no leifure to think upon hunger. ‘This is the literal con- 
{truciion of the words, and implies that out of expeétation of 
the fourteenth Day, (which they looked upon as a critical] 
time when their danger would be at the higheft) they had for- 


© 
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There in Ca/yp/o’s ever-fragrant bow’rs 


Refrefh’d I lay, and Joy beguil’d the hours. 


got to take their ufual repaft; and not, that they had fafted 
fourteen Days. But if any Perfon thinks that the fafting is to 
be applied to the whole fourteen days, it muft be in that la- 
titude wherein Interpreters expound Hefiod. 


eae "i 
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“Hosta — — — 


which fignifies not that they eat no Meat at all, but that thev 
had not leifure through their danger to obferve the ufual and 
ftated hours of repaft: they cat in their arms, with their hand. 
fouled with blood. But I take the former fenfe to be the bet- 
ter. Befides, it is impomMible to make this place of any fer- 
vice to Homer; for if thefe men continued fo long fafting, 4 
was a miraculous faft; and how can this be applicd to U4/:, 
who is not imagined to owe his power of fafting to any fuper- 
natural aMfiftance? But it is almoft a demonftration that the 
failors in the és eat during the tempe{t: why fhould they 
abftain? It was not for want of food; for at St. Pauls in- 
junction they take fome fuftenance: now it is abfurd to ima- 
gine a miracle to be performed, when common and ealy means 
were at hand to make fuch a fupernatural act unneceflary. If 
they had been without food, then indeed a miracle might have 
been fuppofed to fupply it. If they had died through fafting, 
when meat was at hand, they would have bcen guilty of ftarv- 
ing themfelves. i: therefore we fuppofe a miracle, we muff 
fuppofe it to be wrought, to prevent men from being guilty 
of wilful felf-murder, which ts an abfurdity. 

Befides, the word ecil®& is ufed to denote a perfon who takes 
no food for the fpace of one day only, as morot fignifies a 
perfon who eats but one meal in the compafs of one day; 
this therefore is an evidence, that the failors in the /#é7s had 
not been without fuftenance fourteen days. 

In fhort, I am not in the number of thofe who think HoMer 
has no faults; and unlefs we imagine Uffes to have tafted ten 
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My following fates to thee, oh King, are 
known, 335 
And the bright partner of thy royal throne. 





Enotgh + 3h miufery can words avail ? 


And what fo tedious as a twice*told tale ? 


days by the affiftance of the Gods, this pafflage muft be al- 
lowed to be extravagant: it is true, Homer fays, the Gods 
guided him to the Ogygian fhores; but he fays not a word to 
foften the incredibility of the fafting of Udfes, through an 
affiftance of the Gods. I am therefore inclined to fubfcribe to 


the opinion of Longiuzus, that this relation is faulty; but fay 
with Horace, 





<< — — — Non ego paucis 


‘< Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 
s< Aut humana parum cavit natura.” 
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The AR G UMEN T. 





The Arrival of Ulyffes in Ithaca. 


U LysseEs fakes his leave of Alcinous and Arete, and 
embarks in the evening. Next morning the fbip ar- 
rives at Ithaca; where the failors, as Ulyfles is yet fleep- 


ing, lay bim on the Jhore with all bis treafures. On their 
_ return, Neptune changes their foip into a rock. In the 
mean-time Ulyfies awaking, knows not his native Ithaca, 


by reafon of a mif which Pallas had caft round him. He 
breaks into loud lamentations; °till the Godde/s appearing to 


him in the form of a Shepherd, difcovers the country to bim, 
and points out the particular places. He then tells a feigned 


perjon the more effectually, foe changes him into the figure 
of an old Beggar, 
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E ceasd; but left fo pleafihe on their ear 
His voice, that liftning ftill they feem’d 








to hear. 
A paufe of filence hufh’d the fhady rooms: 
The grateful conf’rence then the King refume s 





Ys 2 — The fhaty rooms.| The Epithet in the ori- 
ginal is cxudéevre, or gloomy: it is here ufed with a peculiar pro- 
vriety, to keep in the Reader’s mind the exact time when 
Ui Jes made his narration to the Pheacians, namely, in the 
evening, of the thirty-third day: we may likewife gather from 
this diftincétion of times, the exact itay of Ud4//es among the 
Pheacians; he was thrown upon their fhores on the thirty- 
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Whatever toils the great U/y//es paft, 5 
Beneath this happy roof they end at laft ; 
No longer no om fhore to {hore to roam, 
Smooth feas,a gentle winds, invite him ome. 
But hear me, P nces! whom thefe walls inclofe, 
For whom my chanter fings, and goblet flows ro 
With wine unmixt, (an honour due to Age, 
"Fo chear the grave, and warm the Poet’s rage) 
Tho’ labour’d gold and many a dazzling veft 
Lie heap’d already for our God-like gueft ; 
Without new treafures let him not remove, 15 


Earge, and exprefflive of tne publick love: 


firft day in the evening, and lands about day-break on the 
thirty-fifth day in his own country; fo that he ftayed three 
mights only with 4/cinous, one night being fpent in his voyage 
to Ithaca from Pheaeia. 

yy. 10. For whom my chanter fings, and goblet flows 

With wine unmixt, &c.] 
Fimer calls the wine yresorevy, or wine drank at the entertain- 
ment of Elders, yedévlev, or men of diftinction, fays Eu/athius ; 
by the bard, he means Desnodocus. 

The fame Critick further remarks, that Homer judicioufly 
fhortens every circumftance before he comes to the difiniffiom 
of Us fes: thus he omits the defcription of the facrifice, and 
the fubject of the fong of Demedocus 3. thefe are circumftances. 
that at beft wculd be but ufelefs ormaments,.and ill agree with. 
the impatience of Ulyffes to begin his voyage toward his coun— 

‘Dhefe therefore the Poet bricfly difpatches. 
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Mach peer a tripod, each a vafe beftow, 
A gen’ral tribute, which the State fhall owe. 


This fentence pleas’d: then, all their {teps 
addre ft 


To fep’rate manfions, and retir d to reft. 20 


Now did the rofy-finger’d Morn arife, 
And fhed her facred light along the fkies. 
Down to the haven and the fhips in hafte 
‘They bore the treafures, and in fafety plac’d. 
The King himfelf the vafes rang’d with care : 26 


Then bade his followers to the feaft repair. 
A viétim Ox beneath the facred hand 


Of great /cinous falls, and ftains the fand. 
To Jove th’ Eternal, (pow r above all pow’rs! 





Who wings the winds, and darkens heav’n with 
fhow’rs) 30 
The flames afcend: "Gl evening they prolong 
The rites, more facred made by heav’nly fong: 
For in the midft, with publick honours grac’d, 
Thy lyre divine, Demodocus ! was plac’d, 
All, but Už% fes, hear’d with fix’d delight- 25 
Fie fat, and ey’d the fun, and with’d the night; 
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Slow {cem’d the fun to move, the hours to roll, 
His native home deep imag’d in his foul. 

As the tir’'d ploughman {pent with ftubborn toil, 
Whofe oxenlo have torn the furrow’df 1, 40 
Sees with deligh the fun’s declining ray, 





When home with feeble knees, he bends his way 
To late repaft, (the day’s hard labour done :) 
So to Ulyffes welcome fet the Sun, 


%. 39. As the tir’d ploughman, Xc.] The fimile which #2- 
mer chufes is drawn from low life, but very happily fets off 
the impatience of Uh esz it is familiar, but expreffive. Ho- 
race was not of the judgment of thofe who thought it mean, 
for he ufes it in his Ep:ítles. 


b & 





— — — diefque 

<< Ionga videtur opus debentibus: ut piger annus 

<< Pupillis, quos dura premit cuftodia matrum; 

<< Sic mihi tarda fuunt, ingrataque tempora, quæ fpem 
<¢ Confiliumque mozantur,” Sc. 


It was very neccilary to dwell upon this impatience of Uiffes 
to return: it would have buen abfurd to have reprefented him 
cool. or even mederately warm upon this occafion; he had 
refufed immortality through the love of his country; itis now 
in his power to return to it; he ought therefore confiftcitly 
with his former characéer to be drawn with the vtmeft earne{t- 
nefs of foul, and every mement muft appear tedious that keeps 
him from it; it fhews thercfore the judgment of Former to 
defcribe him in this manner, and not to pafs it over curferily, 
but force it upon the notice of the Reader, by infiiting upon 
it foincwhat largely, and illuitrating it by a proper fimiulitude, 
to fix it more ftrongly upon our memory. 
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Then inftant, to Alcinous and the reft, 45 
(The Scherian ftates) he turn’d, and thus addrett. 
O thou, the firft in merit and command! 

And ou the Peers and Princes of -the land! 
May ev’ry joy be yours! nor this the leaft, 
When due libation fhall have crown’d the feaft, 





Safe to my home to fend your happy gueit. şı 
Compleat are now the bounties you have giv'n, 
Be all thofe bounties but confirm’d by Heav'n! 
So may I find, when all my wand’rings ceafe, 
My confort blammelefs, and my friends in peace. 55 
On you be ev’ry blifs ; and ev’ry day, 
In home-felt joys delighted, roll away ; 
Yourfelves, your wives, your long defcending 
race, 

May evry God enrich with ev'ry grace! 
Sure fixt on Virtue may your nation {ftand, 60 
And publick evil never touch the land! 

y. 52. Be all thofe bounties but confirm’d by Heav'n! | This is 
a pious and inftructive fentence, and teaches, that though 
riches were heaped upon us with the greateft abundance and 


fuperfluity ; yet unlefs Heaven adds its benediction, they will 
prove but at beft a burden and calamity. 
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His words well weigh’d, the gen’ral voice 
approv d 
Benign, and initant his di{miffion mov’d. 
The Monarch to Pontonous gave the fen, 
To fill the goblet high with rofy wine: 





65 
Great Jove the Father, firft (he cry’d) implore ; 
‘Then fend the ftranger to his native fhore. 

The lufcious wine th’ obedient herald brought ; 
Around the manfion flow’d the purple draught : 
Each from his feat to each Immortal pours, 72 
Whom glory circles in th’ O/fymwpian bow’rs. 
UyJes fole with air majeftick ftands, 

The bowl prefenting to Aretes hands ; 


$. 73. Lhe bowl prefenting to Arete’s hands ; 


Then thus — — — —] 


It may be afked why Ulyffes addreffles his words to the Queen 
rather than the King: the reafon is, becaufe fhe was his 
patronefs, and had firft received him with hofpitality, as ap- 
pears from the feventh book of the Ody/fey. 

Uffes makes a libation to the Gods, and prefents the bowl 
to the Queen: this was the pious practice of Antiquity upon 
all folemn occafions: UAf/es here does it, becaufe he is to 
undertake a voyage, and it implies a prayer for the profpe- 
rity of it. “Phe reafon why he prefents the bowl to the Queen 
is, that fhe may firft drink out of it, for fo weenie properly 
and originally fionifies, TO wo Eavls Osddvas rive WIVEL, fays Lufta- 
thius. Propino is ufed differently by the Romans. 
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Then thus: O Queen farewel! be ftill poffeft 
Of dear remembrance, blefling itil and bient! 7g 


To thee, to thine, the people, and the King! 
Thus he; then parting prints the fandy 


{hore 80 
To the fair port: a herald march’d before, 


Sent by /cinous : of Aretes train 


A various cafket that, of rich inlay, os 
And bread and wine the third. The chearful 


mates 
Safe in the hollow poop difpofe the cates: 
Upon the deck, foft painted robes theyf pread, 
With linen cover’d, for the Hero’s bed. 





He climb’d the lofty ftern; then gently preft go 
The fwelling couch, and lay compos’d to reft. 
Now plac’d in order, the PA@wacitan train 


Their cables loofe, and lanch into the main: 
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At once they bend, and ftrike their equal oars, 
And leave the finking hills, and leff’ning fhores. 
While on the deck the Chief in filence lies, 96 





And pleafing flumbers {teal upon his eyes. 
As fiery courfers n the rapid race 
Ure’d by fierce drivers thro’ the dufty {fpace, 


yx. 98. As fiery courfers in the rapid race 
Tofs their high heads, &c. } 

‘The Poet introduces two fimilitudes to reprefent the failing 
of the Pheacian veflél: the former defcribes the motion of it, 
as it bounds and rifes over the waves, like horfes toffing their 
heads in a race; and alfo the fteadinefs of it, in that it fails 
with as much firmnefs over the billows, as horfes tread upon 
the ground. ‘Ihe latter comparifon is folely to fhew the {wift- 
nefs of the veffel, 

‘The word in the original is réleéoges; an inftance, that four 
horfes were fometimes joined to the chariot. Kirgil has bor- 
rowed this comparifon, 4z. V. 


< Non tam precipites bijugo certamine campum 
<< Corripuere, ruuntque effufi carcere currus, 

cc Nec fic immiffis aurigz undantia lora 

<< Concuflere jugis, pronique in verbera pendent.” 


It muft be allowed that nothing was ever more happily exe- 
cuted than this defcription, and the copy far excceds the ori- 
ginal. Macrobius, Saturnal. lib. v. gives this as his opinion, 
and his reafons for it. The Greek Poet (fays that Author) 

sints only the fwiftnefs of the horfes when fcourged by the 
driver; Virgil adds, the rufhing of the chariot, the fields as it 
were devoured by the rapidity of the horfes ; we fee the throw- 
ing up of the reins, in undantia lora; and the attitude of the 
driver, leaning forward in the act of lafhing of the horf{es, in 
the words, Pronigue in verbera pendent. It is true, nothing 
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Tofs their high heads, and {cour along the plain; 


So mounts the bounding veffel o’er the main. 101 


Back to the ftern the parted billows flow, 








And the black Ocean foams and roars below. 


Thus with {pread fails the winged galley flies ; 





Lefs fwift an eagle cuts the liquid {fkies ; IOS 
Divine U/yffes was her facred load, 
A Man, in wifdom equal to a God! 








Much danger, long and mighty toils he bore, 
In ftorms by fea, and combats on the fhore ; 
All which foft fleep now banifh’d from his breait, 


Wrapt in a pleafing, deep, and death-like reft. 111 





could be added more elegantly than the thboo” æsgópsros, in Io- 
mer; it paints at once the fwiftnefs of the race, and the riling 
pofture of the horfes in the actof running; but Vzrgi/ is more 
copious, and has omitted no circumftance, and fet the whole 
race fully before our eyes; we may add, that the verfification 
is as beautiful as the defcription compleat; every ear muft be 
fenfible of it. 

IL will only further obferve the judgment of Homer in fpeak- 
ing of every perfon in his particular character. W hen a vain- 
glorious Phzacian de{cribed the failing of his own vefliels, they 
were fwift as thought, and endued with reafon; when Homer 
{peaks in his own perfon to his readers, they are faid only to 
be as fwift as hawks or horfes: omer fpeaks like a Poet, with 
fome degree of amplification, but not with fo much hyperbole 
as Alcinous. No pecple {peak fo fondly as failors of their own 
Ships to this day, and particularly are ftill apt to talk of them 
as of living creatures. 
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But when the morning Star with early ray 
Flam’d in the front of heav’n, and promis’d day ; 
Like diftant clouds the mariner defcries 
Fair Itfaca’s emerging hills arife. LIS 
Far from the town a {pacious port appears, 
Sacred to Ph4orcys pow, whofe name it bears: 


y. 112. But when the morning Star with early ray 
Flam’d in the front of heavn — —] 
From this paflage we may gather, that J/thaca is diftant from 
Corcyra or Phaacia no farther than a veffel fails in the compafs 
of one night; and this agrees with the real diftance between 
thofe Iflands ; an inftance that Hemer was well acquainted with 
Geography: this is the morning of the thirty-fifth day. 
y. 116. — — A ffracious port appears, 
Sacred to Phorcys’ — -——] 
Phoreys was the fon of Pontus and Terra, according to f/efed’s 
genealogy of the Gods: this Haven is faid to be facred to that 
Deity, becaufe he had a temple near it, from whence it re- 
ceived its appellation. 

The whole voyage of Ulyffes to his country, and indeed the 
whole Oayffey, has been turned into allegory; which I will lay 
before the Reader as an inftance of a trifling induftry and 
{trong imagination. Ud ffes is in fearch of true felicity, the 
ithaca and Penelope of Hemer: he runs through many diffi- 
culties and dangers; this fhews that happinefs is not to be at- 
tained without labour and afflictions. tle has feveral compa- 
nions, who perifh by their vices, and he alone cfcapes by the 
amMfttance of the Pheactans, and is tranfported in his fleep to 
his country; that is, the Pheacians, whofe name implies black- 
nefs, Pets, are the mourners at his death, and attend him ta 
his grave: the fhipis his grave, which is afterwards turned 
into a rock; which reprefents his monumental marble; his 
feep means death, through which alone man arrives at eterna! 
felicity. Spondanzs. 
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Two craggy rocks projecting to the main, 
The roaring wind’s tempeftuous rage reftrain ; 
Within, the waves in fofter murmurs glide, 120 
And: fhips fecure without their halfers ride. 
High-at the head a branching Olive grows, 

And crowns the pointed cliffs with fhady boughs. 


Beneath, a gloomy Grotto’s cool recefs 





Delights the Nerezds of the neighb’ring feas; 125 


$. 124. — — A gloomy Grotto’s cool recefs.} Porphyry has 
wrote a volume to explain this cave of the Nymphs, with more 
piety perhaps than judgment; and another perfon has per- 
verted it into the utmoft obfcenity, and both allegorically. 
Porphyry (obferves Exuffathius) is of opinion, that the cave 
means the world; it 1s called gloomy, but agreeable, becaufe 
it was made out of darknefs, and afterwards fet in this agree- 
able order by the hand of the Deity. It is confecrated to the 
Nymphs; that is, it is deftined to the habitatien of fpirs- 
tual fubf{tances united to the body: the bowls and urns of liv- 
ing ftone, are the bodies which are formed out of the earth, 
the bees that make their honey in the cave are the fouls of 
men, which perform all their operations in the body, and ani- 
mate it; the bearms on which the Nymphs roll their webs, are 
the bones over which the admirable embroidery of nerves, 
veins, and arteries are {pread; the fountains which water the 
eave are the feas, rivers and lakes that water the world; and 
the two gates, are the two poles; through the northern the 
fouls defcend from Heaven to animate the body, through the 
fouthern they afcend to Heaven, after they are feparated from 
the body by death. But E confefs I fhould rather chufe to un- 
derftand the defcription poetically, believing that ormer never 
dreamed of thefe matters, though the age in which he Acu- 
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Where bowls and urns were form’d of living 





{tone, 
And mafly beams in native marble fhone ; 
On which the labours of the nymphs were rdll’d; 
Their webs divine of purple mix’d with gold. 
Within the cave, the cluft’ring bees attend 136 





Their waxen works, or from the roof depend. 
Perpetual waters o’er the pavement glide ; 

"Two marble doors unfold on either fide ; 

Sacred the fouth, by which the Gods defcend, 
But mortals enter at the northern end. 135 


rifhed was addicted to Allegory. How often do Painters draw 
from the imagination only, merely to pleafe the eye? And 
why might not Homer write after it, efpecially in this place 
where he manifeftly indulges his fancy, while he brings his 
Hero to the firft dawning of happinefs? He has long dwelt 
. upon a feries of horrours, and his imagination being tired with 
the melancholy ftory, it is not impoffible but his fpirit might 
be enlivened with the Subject while he wrote, and this might 
lead him to indulge his fancy in a wonderful, and perhaps fa- 
bulous defcription. In fhort, I fhould much rather chufe to 
believe that the memory of the things to which he alludes in 
the defcription of the cave is loft, than credit fuch a laboured 
and diftant Allegory. 

Y. 134. Sacred the fouth, by which the Gods defcend.] Virgil 
has imitated the defcription of this haven, 7x. lib. ix. 


<< Eft in feceffu longo locus, infula portum 
«© Eficit, objectu laterum, guibus omnis ab alto 
<< Frangitur,” &c.— = 
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‘Thither they bent, and haul’d their {hip to land, 
(The crooked keel divides the yellow fand) 


Within a long recefs there lies a bay, » 

An Ifland fhades it from the rolling fea, 
And forms a port fecure for fhips ta ride, 
Broke by the jutting land on either fide, 

In double ftreams the briny waters glide. 
Betwixt two rows of rocks, a filvan {cene 
Appears above, and groves for ever green: 
A Grot is form’d beneath with mofly feats, 
To reft the Nerezds, and exclude the heats ; 
Down from the crannies of the living walls 





The cryftal ftreams defcend in murmuring falls, 
No halfers need to bind the veffels here, 
Nor bearded anchors, for no ftorms they fear. 


Dryden. 


Scaliger infinitely prefers the Roman Poet: Hemer, fays he, 
{peaks humilia humiliter, Virgilius grandiora magnifice; but what 
I would chiefly obferve is, not what Vizrg7/ has imitated, but 
what he has omitted; namely, all that feems odd or lefs intel- 
ligible; I mean the works of the bees in a cave fo damp and 
moift; and the two gates through which the Gods and men 
enter. 
I fhall offer a conjecture to explain thefe two lines . 


Sacred the fouth, by which the Gods defcend, 


But mortals enter at the northern end. 


It has been already obferved, that the @+rhiopians held an an- 
nual facrifice of twelve days to the Gods; all that time they 
carried their images in proceffion, and placed them at their 
fe{tivals, and for this reafon the Gods were {faid to feaft with 
the 4 rhinpians; that is, they were preient with them by their 
ftatues: thus allo Themis was frid to form or diffolve affemblies, 
becaufe they cartied her image to the afiemblies when thev 
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Ulyfjes fleeping on his couch they bore, 
And gently plac’d him on the rocky fhore. 





were convened, and when they were broken up they carried ıt 
away. Now we havt already remarked, that this port was fa- 
cred to Phorcys, becaufe he had atemple by it: it may not then 
be impoffible, but that this Temple having two doors, they 
might carry the ftatues of the Gods in their proceffions through 
the fouthern gate, which might be confecrated to this ufe only, 
and the populace be forbid to enter by it: for that reafon the 
Deities were faid to enter, namely, by their images. As the 
other gate being allotted to common ufe, was faid to be the 
paflage for mortals. 
y. 138. Ulyffes fleeping on his couch they bore, 
And gently plac’d him on the rocky Jhore. | 

There is nothing in the whole Od//ey that more fhocks our 
reafon than the expofing Uffes afleep onthe fhore by the Pse- 
acians: “© The paflage {fays driffotle in his Poetszcks) where 
<< Ulyffes is landed in /thaca, is fo full of abfurdities, that they 
<< would be intolerable in a bad Poet; but Homer has con- 
<< cealed them under an infinity of admirable beauties, with 
< which he has adorned all that part of the Odvf//e; 5 thefe 
<c he has crowded together, as fo many charms to hinder our 
<< perceiving the defects of the ftory:” Ariftotle muft be al- 
lowed to fpeak with great Judgment; for what probability is 
there that a man fo prudent as Uhffes, who was alone in a 
vefiei at the difcretion of ftrangers, fhould fleep fo foundly, 
as to be taken out of it, carried with all his baggage on 
fhore, and the Phæacians fhould fet fail, and he never awake? 
‘This is ftill more abfurd, if we remember that U/y//fes has his 
foul fo ftrongly bent upon his country; ts it then pofhble, that 
he could be thus funk into a lethargy, in the moment when 
he arrives at it? “© However (fays Monfieur Dacter in his re- 
<< fle€tions upon Arrftotles Poetzcks) Homer was not afhamed 
“© of that Abfurdity, but not being able to omit it, he ufed 
<¢ it to give Probability to the fucceeding ftory : it was necef- 
‘<< fary for UAffes toland alone, in order to his concealment ; 
«c if he had been difcovered, the fuitors would immediately 
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Hilis treafures next, /cinous’ gifts, they laid 140 


In the wild olive’s unfrequented {hade, 


have deftroyed him, if not as the real Whffes, yet under 
the pretext of his being an impoftor ; they would then have 
feized his dominions, and married Penglope > nowif he had 
been waked, the PLeacians would have been oblized to have 
attended him, which he could not have denicd with de- 
cency, nor accepted with fafety: Homer thcerciore had no 
other way left to unravel his fabl- happily: but he knew 
what was abfurd in this method, and ufics means to hide 
it; he lavifhes out all his wit and addrefs, and la)s together 
fuch an abundance of admirable Poetry, that the mind of 
the Reader is fo inchanted, that he perce'ves not the defect 5 
he is like U4fes lulled afleep, and knows no more than that 
Hero, how he comes there. “That great Poet firit def ribes 
the ceremony of Udjffes taking leave of M nsus anı his 
Queen Arete; then he fets off the fwiftnefs of the velli Ly 
two beautiful comparifons; he defcribes the Haven with 
great exactnefs, and adds to it the defcripttron of the cave 
of the Nymphs; this laft aftonifhes the Reader, ana re is 
fo intent upon it; that he has not attentton to confider the 
abfurdity in the manner of U/yf/es’s landing: in this mo- 
ment when he perceives the mind of the Reader as it were 
intoxicated with thefe beauties, he fteals UdpYes on f cre, 
and difmiffes the Pheeacian:; all tnis takes up but eight 
verfes. And then left the Reader fhould ref'cé” uponir, he 
immediately introduces the Deities, and 2:7 > us a D.a- 
logue between Jupiter and iVeptane. ‘Lhos he.ops up ftill 
our wonder, and our Reafon has not time to a. hhbeiate 5; 
and when the dialogue is .n'‘ed, a fecond wonaer fuccceds, 
the bark is transformed into a rock: this is dene in the 
fight of the F bæin a by Arun method the Poet carrics 
us a while from the coni:deration cf Of zess by removing 
the fcene ta <= [ards tner ke detain. us till we 
may be fuepesicd oo have fors t tue pal. «ab*urdities, Dy re- 
latins the aitoniflment of teznous at the fight of the pro- 
YOR, ille 
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Secure from theft: then lanch’d the bark again, 


Refum’d their oars, and meafur’d back the main. 


«c digy, and his offering up to Neptune, te appeafe his anger, 
< a facrifice of twelve bulls. “Then he returns to Ufes who 
<< now wakes, and not knowing the place where he was, (be- 
<< caufe Minerva made all things appear in a difguifed view) 
‘© he compftains of his misfortunes, and accufes the Pheactans 
<< of infidelity; at length ÆZinerva comes to him in the fhape 
«<< of a young fhepherd, &%c. Thus this abfurdity, which ap- 
& pears in the fable when examined alone, is hidden by the 
<c beauties that furround it; this paflage is more adorned with 
<< fiction, and more wrought up with a variety of poetical èr- 
«<< naments than moft other places of the O@fey. From 
«c hence 4riffotle makes an excellent obfervation. All efforts 
« imaginable (fays that Author) ought to be made to form 
ec the fable rightly from the beginning; but if*it fo happen 
“<< that fome places muft neceflarily appear abfurd, they muft 
*< be admitted, efpecially if they contribute to render the reft 
< more probable; but the Poet ought to referve al] the orna- 
<< ments of diction for thefe weak parts: the places that have 
<< either fhining fentiments or manners have no occafion for 
“<< them, a dazzling expreflion rather damages them, and ferves 
“<< only to eclipfe their beauty.” 

vy. 142. — — Then lanch’d the bark agatn-] ‘This volun- 
tary and unexpected return of the Pheactans, and their land- 
tag Ul ffes in his fleep, feems as unaccountable on the part of 
the Pheacians, as of Us/jffes; for what can be more abfurd 
than to fee them expofing a King and his effects upon the 
fhores without his knowledge, and flying away fecretly as from 
an ehemy ? Having therefore in the preceding note fhewed 
what the Criticks fay in condemnation of Homer, it is but ju- 
{tice to lay together what they fay in his defence. 

That the Phaacrans fhould fly away in fecret is no wonder: 
Wiffes had through the whole courfe of the eleventh book, 
(particularly by the mouth of the Prophet Tirefas) told the 
Picacians that the fuitors plotted his deftruction ;: and there- 
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Nor yet forgot old Ocean’s dread Supreme 
‘The vengeance vow’d for eyelefs Polypheme. 145 


fore the mariners might very reafonably*be apprehenfive that 
the furtors would ufe any perfons as enemies, who fhould con- 
tribute to reftore U/yffes to his country. -It was therefore ne- 
ceffary that they fhould fail away withgut any ftay upon the 
fthacan fhores. “This ts the reafon why they made this voy- 
age by night; namely to avoid difcovery ; and it was as ne- 
ceflary to return immediatcly, that is, juft at the appearance 
of day, before people were abroad, that they might efcape ob- 
fervation. 

Eufathius remarks, that the Phæacians were an unwarlike 
nation, or as it is exprcfled by a Pheacian, 

Ov yae Darnxscos prérsse 13s, Se Popetn, 
and therefore they were afraid to teach any perfons the way to 
their own country, by difcovering the courfe of navigation to 
it; for this reafon they begin their voyage to /thaca by nighty 
land U4fes without waking him, and return at the appearance 
of day-light, that they might not fhew what courfe was to be 
fteered to come to the PéAzacian fhores. 

Plutarch in his treatife of Reading the Poets, tells us, that 
there is a tradition among the Tuftans, that Uh fes was natu- 
rally drow/y, and a perfon th:t could not eafily be converfed 
with, by reafon of that /eety difpofition. But perhaps this 
might be only artful in a man of {o great wifdom, and fo great 
difguife or diffimulation ; he was flow to give antwers, when 
he had no mind to give any at all: though indeed it muft be 
confefied, that this tradition is countenanced by his behaviour 
in the Odjffey, or rather may be only a ftory formed from it: 
his greateft calamities rife from his /eeping: when he was 
ready to land upon his own country by the favour of clus, 
he falls effeep, and his companions let loofe a wind that bears 
him from it: he is affeep while they kil the oxen of 4pciio; 
and here he flecps while he is landed upon his own country. 
It might perhaps be this conduét in Homer, that gave Horace 
the bint to fay, 
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Before the throne of mighty Jove he ftood ; 
And fought the fecret counfeis of the God. 


F 
"$ = 
co a —— Aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus.” 


Implying, that when Homer was at a lofs to bring any diff- 
cult matter to an ifue, he immediately laid his Hero afleep, 
and this falved all the difficulty; as in the above-mentioned 
inftances. 

Plutarch is of opinion, that this Zeep of Uses was feigned ; 
and that he made ufe of the pretence of a zatural infirmity, to 
conceal the ftraights he was in at that time in his thoughts; 
being afhamed to difmifs the Pheacians without entertainment 
and gifts of hofpitality, and afraid of being difcovered by the 
fuitors, if he entertained fuch a multitude: therefore to avoid 
both thefe difficulties, he feigns a Sleep while they land him, 
till they fail away. 

Euftathius agrees with Plutarch in the main, and adds an- 
other reafon why the Pdeacians land Ulyffes fleeping; namely, 
becaufe they were afhamed to wake him, left he fhould think 
they did it out of avarice, and expectation of a reward for 
bringing himm to his own country. 

I will only add, that there might be a natural reafon for the 
Sleep of Ulyjes; we are to remember that this is a voyage in 
the night, the feafon of repofe: and his fpirits having been 
long agitated and fatigued by his calamities, might upon his 
peace of mind at the return to his country, fettle into a deep 
calmnefs and tranquillity, and fo fink him into a deep Sleep; 
#Tomer himtelf feems to give this as a reafon of it in the fol- 
lowing lines: 

Much danger, long and mighty toils he bore, 

In ftorms by fea, and combats on the fhore; 
All which foft fleep now banifh’d from his breaft, 
Wrapt ina pleafing, deep, and death-like reft. 


| It muft be allowed that the laft line admirably paves the way 
for the following account; and the Poct undoubtedly inferted 
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Shall then no more, O Sire of Gods! be 
mine 
The rights and honours of a pow'r divine? 
Scornh’d ev’n by man, and (oh fevere difgrace) 159 
| By foft Phzeacians, my degenerate race! 


Again{t yon’ deftin’d head in vain I fwere, 





And menac’d vengeance, ere he reach’d his fhore ; 
To reach his natal fhore was thy decree ; 

Mild I obey’d, for who fhall war with thee? 155 
Behold him landed, carelefs and afleep, 

From all th’ eluded dangers of the deep! 

Lo where he lies, amidift a fhining {tore 

Of brafs, rich garments, and refulgent ore: 

And bears triumphant to his native Ifle 160 


A prize more worth than J/on’s noble fpoil. 


it, to prevent our furprife at the manner of his being fet on 
fhore, by calling his Sleep 


— — a pleafing, deep, and death-like reft. 


How far a wife man is obliged to refift the calls of nature, I 
leave to the difcuffion of Philofophers; thefe of fleep are no 
more to be refifted, than thofe of thirft or hunger. But yet I 
confefs Uhfes yielded unfeafonably, and the ftrong paffion and 
love for his Country that fo fully poffeffed his foul, fhould have 
given him a few hours of vigilance, when he was ready to {ce 
it after an abfence of almoft twenty years. 
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430 HOMER: ODYSSEY. Book xii. 
To whom the Father of th’ immortal pow’rs, 
Who {wells the clouds, and gladdens earth with 


{how rs. 
Can mighty Neptune thus of man complain! 





Neptune, tremendous o’er the boundlefs main ! 


Rever’d and awful ev’n in heav’n’s abodes, 166 





Antient and great! a God above the Gods! 
If that low race offend thy pow’r divine, 
(Weak, daring creatures !) is not vengeance thine? 
Go then, the guilty at thy will chaftife. 179 
Hie faid: the Shaker of the earth replies. 

This then I doom; to fix the gallant fhip 
A mark of vengeance on the fable deep: | 

F 772. This ios f doom; ta fix the galiant Ship 


A mark of vengeance — —— 
And roots her down, an everlafling rock. ] 


Į refer the Reader to the eighth book of the Ody/ey, for a fur- 
ther account of this transformation. Scaliger condemns it, 
Ulyffis navis in faxum mutatur a Neptuno, ut immortalem faciat, 
guem odio habere debuit, But will it not be an anfwer to fay, 
that itis an immortal monument of the vengeance and power 
of Neprune, and that whenever the ftory of the Veffel was 
mentioned, the punifhment likewife muft be remembered in 
honour ofthat Deity ? Some are of opinion, that it is a phy- 
fical Allegory, and thar Homer delivers the opinion of the 
Antients concerning the Tranfmutation of one fpecies into 
another, as wood into ftone, by Water, that is, by Neptune 
the God of it; according to thofe lines of Ovia, 


Book riu. HOMER’s ODYSSEY. 23: 


To warn the thoughtlefs felf-confiding train, 


No more unlicens’d thus to Brave the main. I 7 < 


<c Flumen habent Cicones, quod pptum faxea reddit 
<< Vifcera, quod tactis inducit marmora rebus.” 


But perhaps this is only one of thofe maryellous fictions written 
after the tafte of antiquity, which delighted in wonders, and 
which the nature of Epick Poetry allows. ‘* ‘Che Marvel- 
<< lous (fays 4riffotle in his Poeticks) ought to take place in T ra- 
< gedy, but much more in the Epick, in which it proceeds 
< even to the extravagant; for the Marvellous is always 
<< agreeable, and a Proof of it is, that thofe who relate any 
“<< thing, generally add fomething to the ‘Ivruth of it, that it 
<< may better pleafe thofe who hear it. Sfomer (continues he) 
<< is the man who has given the beft inftructions to other Poets 
<c howto tell Lies agreeably.” Horace is of the fame opinion.. 


<¢ Atque ita mentitur, fic veris falfa remifcet, 
<< Primo ne medium, medio ne difcrepet imum.?’’ 


However, we muft not think that 7ri/fot/e advifes Poets to put 
things evidently falfe and impoffible into their Poems, or gives 
them licence to run out into wildnefs; he only means (as 
Monfieur Dacier obferves) that the Wonderful fhould exceed 
the Probable, but not deftroy it; and this will be effected if 
the Poet has the Addrefs to prepare the Reader, and to lead 
him by a probable train of things that depend on miracle, te 
the miracle itfelf, and reconcile him to it by degrees, fo that 
his Reafon docs not perceive, at leaft is not fhocked at the Il- 
lufion: thus for inftance, omer puts this Transformation into 
the hands of a Deity? He prepares us for it in ihe eighth 
book, he gives us the reafon of the transformation; namely, 
the anger of Neptune; and at laft he brings in Jupiter allent- 
ing to it. This is the method Hermer takcs to reconcile it to 
Probability. Virgil undoubtedly thought it a beauty; for, 
after Homer’s example, he gives us a transformation of the 
{hips of Æneas into Sea-nymphs. 
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232 HOMERS ODYSSEY. DOOR XTi: 


Full in their port a {hady hill fhall rife, 
If fuch thy will.—We will it, Jove replies. 
Ev’nwhen with tranfport black’ning all the ítrand, 
‘The fwarming people hail their fhip to land; 
Fix her foc ever,” a memorial {tone : 18Q 
Stili let her feem to fail, and feem alone ; 

Le trembling crouds fhall fee the fudden {hade 


Of whelming inountains overhang their head ! 





Wita that, the God whofe earthquakes rock 
the ground, 
Fierce to Phæacia croft the vaft profound. 18% 
Swift as a fwallow {weeps the liquid way, 
The winged Pinnace fhot along the fea. 
The God arreits her with a fudden ftroke, 


And roots her down an everlafting rock. 





A ghafi the Scherians ftand in deep furprife; 190 


All prefs to fpeak, all queftion with their eyes. 


I have already remarked from Boff, that fuch miracles as 
thefe ought not to be too frequent in an Epick Poem; all the 
machines that require Divine prebability ought to be fo de- 
tached from the action of the Poem, that they may be re- 
trenched from it, without deftroying the aétion: thofe that 
are efiential to the action, ought to be founded upon human 
p-obability. “Thus if we take away this transformation, there 
is no chafm; and it in no way affects the integrity of the 
action. 
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What hands unfeen the rapid bark reftrain! 

And yet it fwims, or feems to fwim, the main! 

Thus they, unconfcious of the deed divine: 

Tall ‘great Alcinous ring own’d the fign. 195 
Behold the long predeftin’d day! (he cries) 

Oh certain faith of antient prophecies! 

Thefe ears have heard my royal fire difclofe 

A dreadful ftory, big with future woes ; 


Hiow movd with wrath, that carelefs we 


convey 200 


Promifcuous ev’ry gueít to ev'ry bay, 


Stern Neptune rag’d; and how by his command 
Firm rooted in the furge a fhip fhould ftand ; 


(A monument of wrath) and mound on mound 


Shou’d hide our walls, or whelm beneath the 


ground. 205 
The fates have follow’d as declar’d the Seer. 


Be humbled, nations! and your Monarch hear. 
No more unlicens’d brave the deeps, no more 
With ev’ry ftranger país from fhore to fhore ; 


On angry Neptune now for mercy call: 210 


To his high name let twelve black oxen fall. 


234 FIOM ERS ODYSSEY. Book XIII: 


So may the God reverfe his purpos’d will, 
Nor oer our City Hang the dreadful hill. 
The Monarch fpoke: they trembled and obey’d, 





Farth on the fands the victim oxen led: Sis 
The gather’d tribes before the Altars ftand, 

And Chiefs and Rulers a majeftick band. 

The King of Ocean all the tribes implore ; 

The blazing altars redden all the fhore. 


vy. 212. So may the God reverfe his purpos’d will.| "This 
agrees with what ffomer writes in a former part of the Od) ffe; . 


—— —— seenlos i Seog avto. 


That the Gods themfelves may be prevailed upon to change 
their anger by prayer: a fentiment agreeable to true religion. 
Homer doces not tell us that the laft denunciation of covering 
the town with a mountain, was fulfilled: it is probable that 
it was averted by the piety of @cnous. But (as Euffathius ob- 
ferves) it was artful in the Poet to leave this Point doubtful, to 
avoid deteétion in deviating from truce Hiftory; for fhould po- 
fterity enquire where this land of the Pheacrans lay, it would 
be found to be Corfu of the Venetians, and not covered with 
any mountain; but fhould this city have happened to have 
been utterly abolifhed by time, and fo loft to potterity, it 
would have agreed with the relation of Homer, who leaves 
room to fuppofe it deftroyed by Netiune. But how could Nep- 
tune be faid to cover it with a mountain? Had not an inun- 
dation been more fuitable to the God of the Ocean? Neptune 
1s called imosiyxar®™, and grocitxfu», or the Larth-fhaker: earth- 
quakes were fuppofed to be occafioned by the Ocean, or wa- 
ters concealed in the caverns of the ground; and confequently 
Neptune may tumble a mountain upon this city of the Phe- 
ALIANS: 
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Meanwhile U/yfes in his country lay, 220 
Releas’d from fleep, and round him might furvey 





The folitary fhore, and rolling fea. 

Yet had his mind thro’ tedious abfence loft 

The dear remembrance of his native coatt ; 
Befides, Minerva, to fecure her care, 225 


Diffus’d around a veil of thicken’d air: 


y. 225. Befides, Minerva, to fecure her care, 
Diffus'd around a veil of thicken’d air.] 

The meaning of this whole paflage is probably no more than 
that Udy/fes by his long abfence had forgot the face of his own 
country; the woods by almoft twenty years growth had a dif- 
ferent appearance; and the publick roads were altered by fo 
great a length of time. How then fhould CU/y//es come to the 
knowledge of the place? He goes to a fhepherd, and by tell- 
ing him a plaufible ftory, draws it from him. ‘This artifice is 
the Adinerva that gives him information. By the vezl of thick - 
en’d air is meant, that Uh fes, to accomplifh his re-eftablifh- 
ment, took upon him adifguife, and concealed himfelf from 
the /thacans; and this too being the dictate of Wifdom, Ho- 
mer afcribes it to Pallas. 

‘The words of the original are, 


—_—_ — “OP pa parry autoy 


“Ayvwsov teveescy —— —— 


which are ufually applied by interpreters to U/yf/fes, and mean 
that the Goddefs difguifed him with this veil, that no one 
might know him. Dacer is of opinion that eyvw>s@ ought to 
be ufed actively; that is, the Goddefs acéted thus to make him 
unknowing where he was, not unknown to the people; for that 
this was.the effect of the veil, appears from the removal of it; 
for immediately upon the difperfion, 
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For fo the Gods ordain’d to keep unfeen 

His royal perfon from his friends and Queen ; 
Till the proud fuitors for their crimes afford 

An ample vengeance to their injur'd Lora age 


Now all the fand another profpect bore, 





Another port appear’d, another fhore, 

And long-continu’d ways, and winding floods, 

And unknown mountains, crown’dwith unknown 
woods. 

Penfive and flow, with fudden grief oppreft 235 

The King arofe, and beat his careful breaft, 


The King with Joy confefs’d his place of birth. 


That the word @éyu-@ will bear an active fignification, fhe 
proves trom the fcholiaft upon Oedipus of Sophocles. But per- 
haps the context will not permit this interpretation, though 
we fhould allow that the word 2ywor@ will bear it. {T he paí- 
fage runs thus: Palas caft round a veil of air, that fhe might 
make him unknown, that fhe might inftruct him, and that 
his Wife and friends might not know him; for thus /don.er 
interprets a@ywso in the very next line, ph yom arox~G@. It is 
therefore probable, that this veil had a double effect, both to 
render U4yffes unknown to the country, and the country to 
UWhyjes. Lam perfuaded that this is the true meaning of aywusG, 
from the ufage of it in this very book of the Odyffey. 


? i >f 37 # £ -g 
AAN’, ye, © ayzrwsor Teréw marvleogi Beoloics. 


Here it can poffibly fignify nothing, but Z will render thee un- 
known to all mankind; it is therefore probable, that in both 
places it bears the fame figmification. 
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Cait a long look o’er all the coaít and main, 
And fought, around, his native realm in vain: 
Then with erected eyes f{tood fix’d in woe, 

And as he (poke, the tears began to flow. 24.0 

Ye Gods! (he cry’d) upon what barren coaft 

In what new region is Us/y/es toft ? 

Pofiefs’d by wild Barbarians, fierce in arms? 

Or Men, whofe bofom tender Pity warms? 
Where fhall this treafure now in fafety he? 245 
And whither, whither its fad owner fly ? 

Ah why did I 4/cinous’ grace implore ? 

Ah why forfake P4ceacia’s happy fhore ? 

Some jufter Prince perhaps had entertain’d, 

And fafe reftor’d me to my native land. 2 50 
Is this the promis’d, long expected coaft, 

And this the faith PAgzacia’s rulers boaft ? 

Oh righteous Gods! of all the great, how few 
Are juft to heav’n, and to their promiufe true! 
But he, the Pow'r to whofe all-feeing eyes 255 
The deeds of men appear without difguife, — 
"Tis his alone t’ avenge the wrongs I bear: 


For {till th’ opprefs’d are his peculiar care. 





e535 HOMERS ODYSSEY. Book ZII. 


‘To count thefe prefents, and from thence to prove 
Their faith, is mine: the reit belongs to Jove: 260 
Then on the fands he rang’d his wealthy ftore, 
The gold, the vefts, the tripods, number’d Ger: 
All thefe he found, but ftill in errour loft 
Difconfolate he wanders on the coaitt, 
Sighs for his country, and laments again 205 
To the deaf rocks, and hoarie refounding main. 
When lo! the guardian Goddefs of the wife, 
Celeftial Pallas, {tood before his eyes ; 


In fhow a youthful fwain, of form divine, 





Who feem’d defcended from fome princely line, 


$. 262. The gold, the veftis, the tripods, number’ a oer.) The 
conduct of Uges in numbering his effeéts, has been cenfured 
by tome Criticks as avaricious: but we find him vindicated by 
Piutarch in his treatife of Reading the Parts: ©- if (fays that 
‘© Author) Odes finding himiclf in a folitary pi.ce, and ic 
“< norant of the country, and having no fecurity even for his 
“<< own perfon, is nevertrheicts chicfhly foiicitous, for his effects, 
«s lelit any part might have been ftolen ; his covctouinels is 
"< really to be pitied and detetied. But this is not the cale“ 
< he counts his goods merely to prove the fidelity of the Fhe- 
“© aridis, and to gather from it, whether tnes had landed him 
“Ss upon his own country; for it was not probable that they 
“<< would cxpofe him in a ftrange region, and leave his goods 
«e untouched, and by confequence recap no advantace trom 
< cheir Unhonelty? this therefore was a proper teit, from 
‘< AVRICH to GL Over, If he was in his own. county, am] he 
c deferved commendation for his moldam tn that acion. 
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A graceful robe her flender body dreft, a7% 
Around her fhoulders flew the waving veit, 

Her decent hand a fhining Jav’lin bore, 

And painted Sandals on her feet the wore. 


To whom the King. Whoever, of human race 





Thou art, that wander’{ft in this defert place! 276 


With joy to thee, as to {ome God, I bend, 





‘Behold him finking in the we(f{tern main. 


The rugged foil aiiows no level {pace 


For flying chariots, or the rapid race ; 29° 





240 HOMER’s ODYSSEY. Boox XIIL: 


Yet not ungrateful to the peafant’s pain, 
Suffices fulnefs to the fweiling grain : 
The loaded trees their various fruits produce, 


And cluft’ring grapes afford a gen’rous juice - 29 4. 





$- 293. Lhe loaded. trees their various fruits produce.] No- 
thing is more notorious than that an Epick writer ought to 
give importance and grandeur to his action as much as poffible 
in every circumftance ; here the Poet takes an opportunity to 
fet the country of U/yffes in the moft advantageous light, and 
fhews that it was a prize worth the conteft, and all the labour 
which Ufes beftows to regain it. Statius is very faulty in 
this particular; he declaims againft the defigns he afcribes to 
his Heroes, he debafes his own {fubjeét, and fhews that the 
great labour he puts upon them was ill employed for fo 
wretched and pitiful a kingdom as that of Thebes. Thebaid, 


lib. i. 








sé. — — Bellum. eft de paupere regno.” 


But Ulyffes was not King of Ithaca alone, but of Zacynthus, 
and Cephalenia, and the neighbouring Iflands. ‘This appears 
from the fecond book of the ad, where he leads his fubjects 
to the walis of Troy. 


With thofe whom Cephalenia’s Ile inclos’d, 
Or till’d their fields along the coaft oppos’d, 
Or where fair thaca o’erlooks the floods, 
Where high WNeritos fhakes his waving woods, 
Where #gzlipa’s rugged fides are feen, 
Crocylia rocky, and Zacynthus green. 





It is true that JZthaca contains little more than fifty miles in 
circuit, now called Kal de compare; Cephalenta is larger, and is 
one hundred and iixty miles in circumference: Zacysthus, now 
“ant, is in circuit about iixty miles, unfpeakably fruitful, 
ioys Sandys, producing the beft oil in the world, and excellent 
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Woods crown our mountains, and inevry grove 





‘The bounding goats and frifking heifers rove: 
Soft rains and kindly dews refrefh-the field, 

And rifing fprings eternal verdure yield. 

Ev’n to thofe fhores is [¢4aca renown’d, 299 
Where Troy s majeftick ruins ftrow the ground. 


ftrong wines; but the chicf riches of the Ifland confift in Co- 
rinths, which the inhabitants of Zazt have in fuch quantities 
that they know not what to do with them; for befides private 
gains, amcunting to fifteen hundred thoufand Zechins, they 
yearly pay forty-eight thoufand dollars for cuftoms and other 
duties. It is impoffible fo little a portion of earth fhould be 
more beneficial. 

This obfervation is neceflary to fhew the value of O%/es’s 
dominions, and that the fubjecét of the Odyffey, is not trivial 
and unimportant; it is likewife of ufe to convince us, that the 
domeitick cares and concerns of Yelemachus proceeded not 
from meannefs, but from the manners of the age; when 
pomp and luxury had not yet found countenance from Princes; 
and that when we fee Exinzus, who has the charge of Ulyffes’s 
hogs, we are not to fuppofe him a perfon of low rank and 
fortunes, but an officer of State and truit: the riches of thofe 
ages confifting in flocks and herds, in fwine and oxen. 

$. 299. Ev’n to thofe fhsres is Ithaca renown’d.| Nothing 
can more raife our eftcem of the judgment of ffomer, than 
fuch ftrokes óf art. . Here he introduces AdZinerva to let Uly fes 
into the knowledge of his country: Flow does fhe do this? 
She geographically defcribes it to him; fo that he muft almoft 
know it by the defcription: but ftill fhe fupprefies the name, 
and this keeps him in a pleafing fufpenfe; he attends to every 
fyllable to hear her name fthaca, which fhe {till defers, to 
continue his doubts and hopes, and at laft, in the very clofe of 
her fpeech, fhe indirectly mentions it. 1 his difcovery, in my 

YOL. Dit. Q_ 
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At this, the chief with tranfport was poffeft, 
His panting heart exulted in his breatt ; 
Yet well diffembling his untimely joys, 
And veiling truth in plaufible difgurfe, 
Thus, with an air fincere, in fiction bold, 305 
His ready tale th’ inventive Hero told. 

Oft’ have I heard in Creze, this Ifland’s name 3 





For ’twas from Crete my native foil I came, 
Self-—banith’d thence. I fail’d before the wind, 
And left my children and my friends behind. 310 





From fierce Idomeneus revenge I flew, 


Whofe fon, the fwift Orflochus, I flew: 





judgment, is carried on with great addrefs, and cannot fail of 
awakening the curiofity of the Reader; and I wonder how 
it could efcape the obfervation of all the Commentators upon 
the Ody//ey. | 

Ww. 311. From fierce Idomeneus’ revenge I flew, 


Whofe fon, the fwift Orfilochus, f flew. 


Euftathius obferves, that this relation is not confonant to an- 
tient Hiftories, but invented to make the difguifed Ulyffes more 
acceptable to the fuitors, fhould he be brought before them. 
For this perfon whom they could not know to be Ulyffes, could 
not fail of finding favour with them, having flain the fon of 
idomeneus the friend of Ul: fes: and though it be not recorded 
by the Antients, yet it may be conjeétured, that Orfilechus 
was thus flain, though not by Udfes.. If the death of Orji- 
lochus was a {tory that made a noife in the world about that 
time, it was very artful in C.4fes to make ufe of it, to gain 
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With brutal force he fteiz’d my Trojan prey, 

Due to the toils of many a bloody day) 

Unfeen I {cap’d; and favour’d by the night 315 

In a Phenician velel took my flight, 


credit with this feeming /racan; for he relating the Fact truly, 
might juftly be belicved to fpeak truly when he named himfeir 
the Author of it, and con/cquently avoid all fufpicion of being 
Uffes. It is obfervable that Uiyifes is very circumftantial in 
his ftory; he relates the time, the place, the manner, and 
the reafon of his killing Ov/lochus: this is done to give the 
{tory a greater air of truth; for it feems almoft impoffible that 
fo many circumftances could be invented in a moment, and 
fo well laid together as not to difcover their own falfity. 
What he fays concerning the Pheacians leaving his efrects en- 
tire without any damage, is not fpoken (as £u/fathius obferves) 
in vain: he extols the fidclity of the Pheacians, as an ex- 
ample to be imitated by this fecming /thacenfian, and makes it 
an argument that he fhould practife the fame integrity, in not 
offering violence or fraud to his effects or perfon. 

It is true, the manner of the death of Orflschus is liable to 
fome objection, as it was executed clandeftinely, and not he- 
roically, as might be expe€&ted from the valour of UfYes: but 
if it was a truth that Orfilochþhus was killed in that manner, 
Uh fis could not falfify the ftory: but in reality he is no way 
concerned in it; for he fpeaks in the character of a Cretaz, 
not in the perfon of Ulyffes. 

$: 216. Ja a Phoenicison uefel took my flight.) The whole 
{tory of the voyages of Uffes is related differently by Lzétys 
Cretenfis, in his Hiftory of the war of Troy: I will tranfcribe 
it, if not as a truth, yet as acuriolity. 

«< About this time U//fes arrived at Crete with two veffels 
vired of the Phanicians s for Telamon, enraged for the death 
æ of his Son Ajax, had feized upon all that belonged to 
< Ufs and his companions, and he himfelf was with diff- 
di culty ict at Lpertey. While he was in Grete, balhen us 
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For Fy or EFs bound: but tempefts tolt 


And raging billows drove us on your coatt. 


€c 


afked him how he fell into fuch great calamities 5, to whoin 
he recounted all his adventures. He told him, that after 
his departure from Trey he made an incurfion upon Sfrnarus 
of the Ciconians, and there got great booty; then touching 
upon the coatt of the Letophagi, he met with ill fuccefs, 
and failed away to Sicily ; there Cyclps and Lafirigon, two 
brothers, ufed him barbaroufly ; and at length he loft moft 
of his companions through the cruelty of FPolypheme and 
Antiphates, the fois of Cyclops and La/frigon; but being 
afterwards received into favour by Polypheme, his compa- 
nions attempted to carry off Arene, the King’s daughter, 
who was fallen in Jove with Elpenor, one of his aflociates ; 
but the affair being difcovered, and Uh fes difmified, he 
failed away by the olan Iflands, and came to Crrce and 
Calypjo, who were both Queens of two Hles ; there his com- 
panions wafted tome time in dalliance and pleafures : thence 
he failed to a people that were famed for magical incanta- 
tions, to learn his future fortunes. He efcaped the rocks 
of the Sirens, Scylla, and Charybdis, though he there loft 
many of his companions; then he fell into the hands of 
Pheenician rovers, who {pared him; and afterwards coming 
to Crete, he was difmifled by J/domeneus with two vefiels, 
and arrived at the coaft of 4/cinous, who being prevailed 
upon by the glory of his name, entertained him courteoully : 
from him he learned that Penelope was .addrefied by thirty 
Princes; upon this, with much intreaty, he perfuaded 47- 
cznous to undertake a voyage to re-eftablifh him in his terri- 
tories; they fet fail together, and concealing themfelves 
with Lelemachus till all things were concerted, they led their 
friends to the Palace, and flew the fuitors opprefled with 
fleep and drowzinefs.”’ 

‘The difference between the Poet and the Hiftorian lies 


ctuefly in what is here faid of the death of Ov/ilochus, £)1.7ys 
tells us, that Uis was entertained like a friend by Ldomencus 
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In dead of night an unknown port we eain’d, 


Spent with fatigue, and flept fecure on land. 329 


i 


But ere the rofy morn renew’d the- Gav, 

W hite in th embrace of pleafing fleep I lay, 
Sudden, invited by aufpicious gales, 

They land my goods, and hoit their flying lans. 
Abandon’d here, my fortune I deplore, 32g 
A haplefs exile on a foreign fhore. 

Thus while he fpoke, the blue-ey’d maid began 
With pleafing {miles to view the God-like man: 
‘Then chang d her form: and now, divinely bright, 
“fove’s heav’nly daughter ftood confefs’d to fight, 
Like a fair virgin in her beauty’s bloom, gai 


Skild in th’ illuitrious labours of the lcom. 


and Homer writes that he flew his Son; now Idzmencus cannot 
be fuppofed to have favoured the murtherer of his fon: but 
this is no objection, if we confider that U“A/fes fpeaks not as 
llles but in a perfonated character, and therefore Or/fdlochus 
miuit be judged to have falien by tne hand of tne perfon whofe 
character Ui /fes aflumes; thatis, by a Cretan, and not liAffes. 
Diéiys is fuppofed to have ferved under this Zdsomeneus, and 
to have wrote an Hiftory of the Zrojan war in Phe-nician cha- 
racters; and Taertzes tells us, that Hamor formed his Poem 
upon his plan; but the Hiftory now extant, pubi:ined by 
VIrs. Le Fevre, is a counterfeit: fo that what i have here 
tranflated, is inferted not as an authority, but as the optinioz: 
ef an unknown writer; and I lay no other weight upon it. 
7 


- 
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O fill the fame U/yfes ! fhe rejoin’d, 
In ufeful craft fuccefsfully refin’d ! 
Artful in fpeeehs in action, and in mind! 235 
Suffic’d it not, that thy long labours paft 
Secure thou feeft thy native fhore at laft? 
But this to me? who, like thyfelf, excell 


In arts of counfel, and diffembling well. 


J. 338. — — Who, like thyfelf, excell 
In arts of counfel, and diffembling weil. } 


It has been objected againft Homer, that he gives a degree of 
difimulation to his Hero, unworthy of a brave man, and an 
ingenuous difpofition: here we have a full vindication of 
UWtyffes, from the mouth of the Goddefs of Wifdom ; he ufes 
only a prudent diffimulation ; he is alxwee@-, whieh we may al- 
moft literally render, maffer of a great prefence of mind: that 
is, upon every emérgency he finds an immediate refource to 
extricate himfelf from it. If his diffimuJation had been vi- 
cious, it would have been an abfurdity to have introduced AZ- 
nerva praifing and recommending it; on the contrary, all dif- 
guife which coniifts with innocence and prudence, is fo far 
from being mean, that it really is a praife to a perfon who 
ufes it. I fpeak not of common life, or as if men fhould al- 
ways act under a mafk, and in difguife; that indeed betrays 
defign and infincerity: I only recommend it as an inftance 
how men fhould behave in the article of danger, when it is 
as reputable to elude an enemy as to defeat one. 


— — “< Dolus an virtus quis in hofte requirit.” 


This is the character of U4/ffes, who ufes only fuch artifice 
as is fuggefted by Wifdom, fuch as turns to his benefit in all 
extremities, {fuch as Minerva may boaft to practife without a 
rival among the Gods, as much as U/y/fes among mankind. In 
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To me, whofe wit exceeds the pow rs divine, 340 

No lefs than mortals are fur pafs’d by thine. 

Know {t thou not me? who made. thy life my care, 

Thro’ ten years wand’ring, and thro’ ten years war; 

Who taught thee arts, d/cimous to perfuade, 

To raife his wonder, and engage his aid: p M= 

And now appear, thy trealures to protećt, 

Conceal thy perfon, thy defigns direct, 

And tell what more thou mutt from fate expect. 

Domeftick woes far heavier to be borne! 

The pride of fools, and flaves infulting ftorn. 350 

But thou be filent, nor reveal thy itate; 

Yield to the force of unrefifted fate, 

And bear unmov’d the wrongs of bafe mankind, 

The lat, and hardeft, conqueft sf the mind. 
Goddefs of Wifdom! J¢4acus replies, 


lie who difcerns thee muit be truly wie, 


399 


So feldom view’d, and ever in difguife ! 
When the bold Argies led their warring pow rs, 
Againíft proud Tlion’s well defended tows; 


fhort, this diffimulation in war mav be ealled ftr. timein and 
conduct, in other exigencies addie.s and dc. terity; mor 1s 
Ulyffes criminal, but artful. 

Q_ 4 
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Ulyffes was thy care, celeftial maid! 360 
Grac’d with thy ficht, and favour’d with thy aid. 
But when the- Trojan piles in afhes lay, 

And bound for Greece we plough’d the wat’ry way; 
Our fleet difpers’d and driv’n from coaít to coait, 
Thy facred prefence from that hour I loft: sGr 
Till I beheld thy radiant form once more, 





And heard thy counfels on PAeacia’s fhare, 
But, by th’ almighty author of thy race, 





Tell me, oh tell, is this my native place? 

For much I fear, long tracts of land and fea 370 
Divide this coaft from diftant J/tAaca ; 

The {weet delufion kindly you tmpofe, 


To fgothe my hopes, and mitigate my woes. 


j 269. Tal me, ob tell, ts this my native place?|] It may 
appear fomewhat extraordinary that Uh fes fhould not believe 
ANdinerva, who had already aifired him that he was landed in 
his own counfry: but two anfwers may be given to this ob- 
jection, and his doubts may be afcribed to his having loft the 
knowledge of it through his long abfence, for that is the veil 
which is caft before his eyes; or tothe nature of man in ge- 
neral, who when he defires any thing vehemently, fcarce be- 
lieves himfelf in the poffeffion of it, even while he pofleffes it. 
Nothing is more frequent than fuch expreffions upon the I` he- 
atre, and in the tranfport of an unexpected happinefs, we are 
apt to think it a delufion; from hence the fears of U/fes arife, 


and they are to be imputed to his vehement love of his coun-~ 
try, not to his unbelief. 
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Thus he. The blue-ey’d Goddefs thus re- 


pies. 





How prone to doubt, how cautious are the 
wife ! a7 5 

Who, vers’d in fortune, fear the’flatt’ring fhow, 

And tafte not half the blifs the Gods beftow. 


The more fhall Pa//as aid thy juft defires, 
And guard the wifdom which herfelf infpires. 
Others, long abfent from their native place, 380 
Straight feek their home, and fly with A 
aa à 


To their wives arms, and children’s dear a| 








bracce. 
Not thus U/y//es: he decrees to prove 
His fubjects faith, and Queen’s fufpected love; 


Who mourn’d her Lord twice ten revolving 
Y ears, 385 
And wattes the days in grief, the nights in tears. 
But Palas knew (thy friends and navy loft,) 
Once more ‘twas giv’n thee to behold thy coaft : 





Yet how could I with adverfe fate engage, 
And mighty Neptunes unrelenting rage? 390 
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Now lift thy longing eyes, while I reftore 
The pleafing profpect of thy native fhore. 


Behold the port of Phorcys ! fene’d around 





With rocky mountains, and with olives crown’d. 
Behold the gleomy grot! whofe coolrecefs 395 
Delights the Nerezds of the neighb’ring feas : 





W hofe now-neglected altars, in thy reign 
Blufh’d with the blood of fheep and oxen flain. 


Behold! where Nerztus the clouds divides, 
And fhakes the waving forefts on his fides. 400 
So fpake the Goddefs, and the profpee&t clear’d, 
‘The mifts difpers’d, and all the coaft appear’d. 
‘The King with joy confefs’d his place of birth, 
And on his knees falutes his mother earth : 
Then with his fuppliant hands upheld in air, 405 
Thus to the fea-green fifters fends his pray’r. 
All hail! Ye virgin daughters of the main! 





Ye ftreams, beyond my hopes beheld again ! 


To you omce more your own U4yfes bows ; 
Attend his tranfports, and receive his vows! 410 
If Jove prolong my days, and Pallas crown 
The growing virtues of my youthful fon, 
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To you fhall rites divine be ever paid, 





And grateful off’rings on your altars laid. 414 





T'hen thus Minerva. From that anxious breaít 


Difmifs thofe cares, and leave to heav’n the reft. 








Our tafk be now thy treafur’d ftores to fave, 
Deep in the clofe receffes of the cave: 


Then future means confult—fhe fpoke, and trod 
The fhady grot, that brighten’d with the God. 


The clofef{t caverns of the grot fhe fought; 42r 
The gold, the brafs, the robes, U4yffes brought ; 
Thefe in the fecret gloom the chief difpos’d ; 
The entrance with a rock the Goddefs clos’d. 





The Goddefs of the azure eyes began : 


Son of Laertes! much-experienc’d man! 
The fuitor-train thy early’{t care demand, 
Of that luxurious race to rid the land: 4.30 





Three years thy houfe their lawlefs rule has feen, 
And proud addreffes to the matchlefs Queen. 


But fhe thy abfence mourns from day to day, 
And inly bleeds, and filent waftes away : 
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Elufive of the bridal hour, fhe gives 435 

Fond hopes to all, and all with hopes deceives. 
To this Ufffes. Oh celeftial maid ! 

Prais’d be thy counfel, and thy timely aid: 

Elfe had I feen my native walls in vain, 

Like great Atrides jaft reftor’d and flain. 440 

Vouchfafe the means of vengeance to debate, 

And plan with all thy arts the fcene of fate, 

"Then, then be prefent, and my foul infpire, 





Aswhenwewrapt 7roy’s heav’n-built walls in fire. 
Tho’ leagu’d againit me hundred Heroes ftand, 
Hundreds fhall fall, if Paas atid my hand. 446 


445. Tho leagu’d againf? me hundreds, Sc.] Nothing is 
more judicious than this conduct in Horer; the whole Num- 
ber of fuitors are to be flain by a few hands, which mighe 
fhock our reafon if it were related fuddenly, without any pre- 
paration to fhew us the probability of it: this is the intent of 
Homer in this and various other places of the Odjyf/ey;: he 
foftens the relation, and reconciles us to it by fuch infertions, 
before he defcribes that great event. “Ihe Antients (fays Eu- 
fiathius) would not here allow Udyfes to {peak hyperbolically ; 
he is that Hero whom we have already feen inthe Zad refift 
whole bands of Trojans, when the Gheeks were repulfed, where 
he flew numbers of enemies, and fuftained their aflaults till 
he was difengaged by Max. Betides, there is an excellent 
moral in what Ues fpeaks ; it contains this certain truth, 
(adds Dgcier) that a man affifted by Heaven, has not only no- 
thing to fear, but is affured to triumph over all the united pow- 
ers of mankind. : 
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She aníwer’d: In the dreadful day of fight 
Know, I am with thee, ftrong in all my might. 
If thou but equal to thyfelf be found, 
then fhall prefs the 


4.50 
What human victims ftain the feaft-ful floor ! 








What gafping numbers 





ground ! 





Flow wide the pavements float with guilty gore ! 
It fits thee now to wear a dark difguife, 

And fecret walk, unknown to mortal eyes. 
For this, my hand {hal wither ev’ry grace, 





455 
And ev’ry elegance of form and face, 


O’er thy fmooth {kin a bark of wrinkles fpread, 
Turn hoar the auburn honours of thy head, 


Disfigure ev’ry limb with coarfe attire, 





And in thy eyes extinguifh all the fire; 460 





$. 452. How wide the pavements float with guilty gore! ] 
The words in the Greek are @ontly 20ac, which Exuffathius itna- 
gines to fignify the land of /thaca; for the hall even of a Pa- 
Jace is too narrow to be ftiled smzmenfe or ordo. But this con- 
tradicts the matter of faét, as appears from the place where 
the fuitors were flain, which was not in the fields of Jthaca, 
but in the Palace of Uh fes: &zxthy really fionifies large or {pa- 
cious; and a Palace that could entertain at one time fo great 
a number of fuitors might be called vaft or zowJo-, which Hz- 
Jychius interprets by Aiav words, piyas Dacier. 
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Add all the wants and the decays of life, 





Eftrange thee from thy own; thy fon, thy wife ; 
From the loath’d object ev’ry fight fhall turn, 
And the blind fuitors their deftruction fcorn.. 
Go firft the matter of thy herds to find, 465 
True to his charge, a loyal fwain and kind: 





For thee he fighs ; and to the royal heir 
And chafte Penelope extends his care. 
At the Coracian rock he now refides, 


Where Arethufa’s fable water glides ; 470 








The fable water and the copious maft 
Swell the fat herd; luxuriant, large repaft! 


X. 465. Go firf? the mafter of thy herds to find.] There are 
many reafons why this injunction was necefflary: the Hero 
of a Poem ought never to be out of fight, never out of 
action: neither js U/yffes idle in this recefs; he goes thither to 
acquaint himfelf with the condition of his affairs, both pub- 
fick and dome ftick: he there lays the plan for the deftru€tion 
of the fuitors, enquires after their numbers, and the ftate of 
Penelope and Telemachus. WBefides, he here refides in full fecu- 
rity and privacy, till he has prepared al] things for the execu- 
tion of the great event of the whole Od;//ey. . 

vy. 469. — — Coracian rock — —] This rock was fo 
called from a young man whofe name was Corax, who in pur- 
fuit of an Hare fell from it and broke his neck: tr ethufa his 
mother hearing of the accident, hanged herfelf by the foun- 
tain, which afterwards took its name from her, and was called 
Mrethufa. Luftathius. 
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With him, reft peaceful in the rural cell, 

And all you afk his faithful tongue fhall tell. 
Me into other realms my cares convey, 475 
To Sparta, fill with female beauty gay : 








For know, to Sparta, thy low’d:offspring came, 





To learn thy fortunes from the voice of Fame. 
At this the father, with a father’s care. 
Miuft he too fuffer: he, oh Goddefs! bear 480 


Of wand’rings and of wees a wretched fhare ? 








Thro’ the wild ocean plough the dang’rous way, 
And leave his fortunes and his houfe a prey ? 
Why would’ft not thou, oh all-enlighten’d mind ! 
Inform him certain, and protect him, kind? 485 
To whom Minerva. Be thy foul at reft; 





And know, whatever heav’n ordains, is beft. 





To Fame I fent him, to acquire renown : 
To other regions is his virtue known. 


Secure he fits, near great Atrides plac’d ; 





49° 
With friendfhips {trengthen’d, and with honours 


grac’d. 
But lo! an ambufh waits his paflage o’er ; 


Fierce foes infidious intercept the fhore : 
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In vain! far fooner all the murth’rous brood 

This injur’d land fhall fatten with their blood. 
She f{pake, then touch’d him with her pow’r- 

ful wand : 496 

The fkin fhrunk’ up, and wither’d at her hand: 

A {wift old age o’er all his members {pread ; 

A fadden froft was fprinkled on his head ; 

Nor longer in the heavy eye-ball fhin’d 500 











The glance divine, forth-beaming from the mind. 
His robe, which {pots indelible befmear, 
In rags difhoneft flutters with the air: 


v. 502. His robe, which fpots indelible befmear, &c.] I doubt 
not but Homer draws after the life. We have the whole equi- 
page and accoutrements of a beggar, yet fo drawn by Homer, 
as even to retain a noblenefs and dignity; let any perfon read 
the defcription, and he will be convinced of it; what can be 
more lofty and fonorous than this verfe ? 


< F e Pa ~~? 8 ~p 
Pwlarta, purówilæ uanw pepopuléve name. 


It is no humility to fay that a tranflator muít fall fhort of the 
original in fuch paflaces; the Gree# lanzuxce has words noble 
and founding to exprefs all fubjects, which are wanting in our 
tongue; all that is ro be expected is to keep the diction from 
appearing mean or ridiculous. “i hey are greatly miftaken 
who impute this difguife of U4/fes in the form of a beggar, as 
a faule to Ficzner; there is nothing cither abfurd or mean in 
it; for the way to make a Kiny undifcoverable, is to drefs 
him as unlike himfelf! as pofible. Dawid counterfeitcd mad- 
ieis, as U/y//es poverty, amd nenn af them ouehs to ie under 
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A ítag’s torn hide is lapt around his reins ; 

A rugged ítaff his trembling hand fuftains; 505 
And at his fide a wretched {crip — hung, 
Wiide-patch’d, and knotted to a twifted thong. 
So look’d the Chief, fo mov’d! To mortal eyes 
Object uncouth! a man of miferies ! | 
While Pallas, cleaving the wide fields of air, 510 


‘To Sparta flies, 2leinachus her care. 


any imputation; it is eafy to vindicate Homer, from the dif- 
cuife of the greateft perfons and Generals in Hiftory, upon the 
dike emercencies; but there is no occahon for it. 


xy. 510. I iile aie cleaving the tide fieids of airy 
Lo Sparta fres — —-] 


Fomer is now preparing to turn the relation from Uiyfes to {T 2- 
lernachus, whom we left at Sparta with Aferelaus in the fourth 
book of the Odyfey. He has been long out of fight, and we 
have heard of none of his actions; TZelemachus is not the Hero 
of the Poem: he is only an under Agent, and confequently 
the Poct was at liberty to omit any or all ar’ nis adventures, un- 
lefs fuch as have a neceflary connexjon with the ftory of the 
Odyffey, and contribute to the re-eftablifhment of Uhffes; by 
this method likewife Horer gives variety to his Poetry, and 
breaks or gathers up the thread of it, as it tends to diverfify 
the whole: we may confider an Epick Poem as a fpacious gar- 
den, where there are to be diferent walks and views, felt the 
eye fhould be tired with too great a regularity and uniformity : 
the chief avenue ought to be the moit ample and noble, but 
there fhould be by-walks to retire into fometimes for our eafe 
and refrefhment. T he Poet thus gives us feveral openings to 
draw us forward with pleafure ; and though the great event of 
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the Poem be chiefly inview, yet he fometimes leads us afide into 
other fhort paflages which end in it again, and bring us with 
pleafure to the conclufidn of it. Thus, for inftance, Homer 
begins with the {tory of ZLelemachus and the Suitors; then he 
leaves them a-while, and more largely lays before us the ad- 
ventures of Ul/y/fes, the Hero of his Poem; when he has fa- 
tisfied the curiofity of the Reader by a full narration of, what 
belongs to him, he returns to Telemachus and the Suitors: at 
length he unites the two ftories, and proceeds direétly to the 
end of the Odj//fey. ‘Thus, all the collateral and indire&t paf- 
{ages fall into one center, and main point of view. The eye 
is continually entertained with fome new object, and we pafs 


on from incident to incident, not only without fatigue, but 
with pleafure and admiration. 
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The Converfation with Eumeus. 





LYSSES arrives in difeuile at the Houfe of Lumeus, 
where be is received, entertained, and lodged, with the 


uimoft hofpitality. The feveral difcourfes of that faithful 
old Servant, with the feigned fory told by Ulyfies to con- 
ceal bimfelf, and other Converfations on various Jubjects, 


take up this entire book. 
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u T he, deep-mufing, o’er the mountains 
{tray’d 
Thro’ mazy thickets of the woodland fhade, 








And cavern’d ways, the fhaggy coaft along, 
With cliffs and nodding forefts over-hung. 


* We fee in this book the charaéter of a faithful, wife, be- 
nevolent old man in Eumeus; one happily innocent, un- 
ambitious, and wholly employed in rural affairs. The whole 
interview between U4fes and Eumaæus has fallen into ridicule 5 
Enmecus has been judged to be of the fame rank and condi- 
tion with oul modern {wineherds. But herds and flocks were 


then kent and attended by the fons of Kings; thus Paris 
K 3 
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Eumcus at his Silvan lodge he fought, 5 





A faithful fervant, and without a fault. 


watched the flocks ef Priam in the groves of Ida, and the 
fame is faid of many of the Heroes in the Jiad; thefe offices 
were places of dignity, and filled by perfons of birthe;Ħ and 
fuch was Eu:næus, defcended from a Prince, named Ctefius < 
thus the mafter of the Horjè is a poft of Honour in modern 
ages. 

It is in Poetry, as in Painting; where the artift does not 
confine himfelf to draw only Gods or Heroes, Palaces and 
Princes; but he frequently employs his pencil in reprefenting 
Tandfchapes, rural fcenes, groves, cottages, and fhepherds 
tending their flocks. 

There is a paffage in Monfreur Bozleau’s reflections upon 
Longinus, which fully vindicates all the places of Homer that 
have been cenfured as low and too familiar. ‘£* “T here is no- 
“< thing (obferves that Author) that more difgraces a compo- 
cc {ition than the ufe of vulgar words: a mean thought ex- 
‘<< preffed in noble terms, is generally more taking than a 
« noble thought dcebafed by mean terms: the reafon ts, every 
<< perfon cannot judge of the juftnefs and ftrength of a 
e thought, but there are very few, efpecially in living lan- 
“© guages, who are nct fhocked at mean words: and yet al- 
e moft all writers fall into this fault. Longinus accufes Hero- 
‘© dotus, the moft polite of all the Greek Hiftorians, of this 
cc defet; and Livy, Sallufy and Virgz/, have fallen under the 
“<< fame imputation. [Is it not then very furprifing that no 
<< reproach upon this account has fallen upon Zomer? efpe- 
<< cially, though he has compofed two large Poems, and 
«< though no Author has defcended more frequently into the 
< detail cf little particularities; yet he never ules terms 
ce which are not noble, or if he ufes humble words or phrafess 
«c ic is with fo much art, that, as Dzonyftus Halicarnaffus ob- 
<< ferves, they become noble and harmonious. We may 
«c learn from hence the iznorance of thofe modern Criticks,. 
c who judge ef the Greek without the knowledge of it; and 
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Ulyffes found him bufied, as he fat 
Before the threfhold of his ruftick gate; 


< having never read Ffomer but in low and inelegant tranfla- 
tioms, impute the Meanneffes of the Tranflator to the Poet. 
Befides, the words of different languages are not exactly 
<< correfpondent, and it often happens, that an expreff.on 
<e which is noble in the Gr.: cannot be tendered in a verfion 
<c but by words that are either mean in the found or ufage. 
< Thus afs, and afnus in Latin, are mean to the laft degree 5 
<c though ®©- in the Greek be ufed in the moft magnificent 
“<< defcriptions, and has nothing mean in it; in lke manner 
<< the terms Hogherd and Cowkeeper, are not to be ufed in our 
<< Poetry; but there are no finer words in the Greek language 
<c than Béxn0r@-and ovGerns : and Virgi/, who entitles his Ac/ogues 
<< Bucoliiks in the Roman tongue, would have been afhamed 
<< to call them in our language the Dialogues of Cowkeepers.”” 

Former himfelf convinces us of the truth of this Obferva- 
tion; nay, one would imagine that he intended induftrioufly 
to force it upon our notice; for he frequently calls £umeus 
"O5oxauG- avdesy, Or Prince of men; and his common epithet is 
STD or S tpogess. Hlomer would not have applied thefe ap- 
pellations to him, if he had not been a perfon of digni.y; it 
being the fame title that he beftows upon his greate{t Heroes 
Olyffes or Achilles. 

wy. 1. But he, deep mufing, oer the mountain ftray’d.| I fhall 
tranfcribe the obfervation of Diony/ius Halicarnaffus upon the 
firít verfes in this book: the fame method, remarks that Au- 
thor, makes both profe and verfe beautiful; which confifts in 
thefe three things, the judicious coaptation and ranging of the 
words, the pofitidn of the members and parts of tne verfe, 
and the various meafure of the periods. Whoever vould 
write elegantly, muft have regard to the different turn and 
junciure of every period, there muft be proper diftances and 
paufes; every verfe muft Le a complete fentence, but broken 
and interrupted, and the parts mad. unequal, fome longer, 
fome fhorter, to give a variety of cadence to it. Neither the 


R 4 
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Around, the manfion in a circle fhone ; 


A rural Portico of rugged ftone: IO 


turn of the parts of the verfe, nor the length, ought to be 
alike. “his is abfolutely `'neceflary : for the Epick or Heroick 
verfe is of a fixed determinate length, and we cannot; as in 
the Lyrick, make one longer, and another fhorter ; therefore 
to avoid an identity øf cadence, and a perpetual return of the 
fame "periods, it is requifite to contract, lengthen, and inter- 
rupt the paufe and ftructure of the members of the verfes, to 
create an harmonious inequality, and out of a fixed number of 
fyllables to raife a perpetual diverfity. For inftance, 


Avtae o ix Mpi weociGn tTenxlav &Taenór. 
Here one line makes one fentence; the next is fhorter, 


Xwpor ay IFs >Zevles Ss 


The next is {till fhorter, 
ii i E Ob CATTA —— 


"The next fentence compofes two Hemyfticks, 


—— —— FI ol ’ Abar 
pa Okay Iper — — 
and is entirely unlixe any of the preceding periods. 
— — “Oc CserTcto [Ae we a 


nae, | 5 rd a‘ Aer "i Prt P 
Kiðilo oixe Ig AinTxio Os 2 Oðvos'i,. 


kiere again the fentence is not finifhed with the former verfe, 
būt breaks into the fourth line; and left we fhould be out of 
breath, with the length of the fentence, the period and the. 
verie conclude tonether at the end of it. - 

Then Frer begins a new fentence, and makes it paufe 
difierently from any of the former. 


of + 3 ae 
Tè; S 2 re aye EEn OYI E ebe’ 7 LE," emme oren 
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(In abfence of his Lord, with honeit toil 
His own induftrious hands had rais’d the pile) 
‘The wall was {tone from neighb’ring quarries borne, 


Encircled with a fence of native thorn, 


Then he adds, 


—~ — "Erd of avan 
“¥.Lnan ded a7 lo e — 


This is perfectly unequal to the foregoing period, and the 
paufe of the fenténce is carried forward into'the fecond verfe’; 
and what then follows is neither diftinguifhed by the paules 
nor parts periodically, but almoít at every word there is a ftop. 


A e yN f 
—— eo Tepsoxinaly EVs MH PY » 


Kaante, pele AANE. 


No doubt but Homer was a perfect mafter of numbers; a 
man can no more be a Poet than a Mufician, without a good 
ear, as we ufually exprefs it. It is true, that verfification is 
but the Mechanifm of Poetry, but it fets off good fenfe to the 
beít advantage; itis a colouring that enlivens the portrait, and 
makes even a beauty more agreeable. 

I will conclude this note, with obferving what Mr. Dryden 
fays of thefe two lines of Cowper's £171. 


Tho’ deep, yet clear, tho’ gentle, yet not dull, 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full. 


<< "There are few, (fays he) who make verfes, that have ob- 
<< ferved the fweeitnefs of thefe lines, and fewer who can find 
<< the reafon of it.”” But I believe no one will be at a lofs to 
folve the difficulty who confiders this obfervation of Dionyfius = 
and I doubt not but the chief iweetnefs arifes from the judi- 
cious and harmonious paufes of the feveral periods of the 
verfes; not to mention the happy choice of the words, in 
which there is fearce one rough confonant, many liquids, and 
thofe liquids foftened with a multitude of vowels. 
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And ftrong with pales, by many a weary ftroke 15 


OF tubborn labour hewn from heart of oak; 
Frequent and thick. Within the fpace were rear’d 
Twelve ample cells, the lodgement of his herd. 
Full fifty pregnant females each contain’d ; 

The males without (a {maller race) remain’d; 20 
Doom’d to fupply the Suitors wafteful featt, 

A ftock by daily luxury decreatt ; 

Wow f{carce four hundred left. ‘"Thefe to defend, 
Four favage dogs, a watchful guard, attend. 





Here fat Eumæus, and his cares apply’d ag 
"Fo form ftrong bufkins of well-feafon’d hide. 


vy. 25. Here fat Eumzus, and his cares apply d, &c.] I doubt 
not but this employment of Hwmeus has been another caufe 
of the mean character that has been formed of his condition: 
but this miftake arifes from our judging of the dignity of men 
from the employments they followed three thoufand years paft, 
by the notions we have of thofe employments at prefent; and 
becaufe they are now only the occupation of the vulgar, we 
imagine that they were fo formerly: Kings and Princes in the 
earlier ages of the world laboured in arts and occupations, 
and were above nothing that tended to promote the conveni- 
encres cf iife; they performed that with their own hands, 
which we now perform by thofe of our fervants: if this were 
not fo, the cookery of 4c/itles in the liad would equally dif- 
parage that Hero, as this employment would difgrace Eumeus 
in the Od, //ey: arts were then in their infancy, and were ho- 
Bowrauje to the practiters: thus U4//es builds a veficl with his 
own Dalidsy as fisilfuily as a Shipwright. 
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Of four affiftants who his labour fhare, 


Three now were abfent on the rural care ; 


Befides, even at this day Arts are in high efteem in the ori- 
ental world, and are practifed by the greateft perfonages. 
Every man in Yuréy is of fome trade; Sultan “hmet was a 
maker of Ivory Rings, which the Turks wear upon their 
thumbs when they fhoot their arrows, ahd in this occupation 
he worked feveral hours dany; and another of their Emperors 
was depofed, becaufe he refufed to work in his occupation. 

It muft be confeffed that our “Franflations have contributed 
to give thofe who are unacquainted with the Greek, a mean 


Idea of Eumæus. ‘his place is thus rendered by two of his 
‘Dranflators. 





Hiimfelf there fat ord’ring a pair of brogues, 
Of a py’d bullock’s fkin — — 


Himfelf was leather to his foot applying, 
Made of a good cow-hide well coloured. 


Whereas Homer is as lofty and harmonious, as thefe are flat 
and inelegant. 





Avtés Ò dupi widecow fols apagione widsrAce 


Tauvwy Oued Ccssov, EU poss . 


It is true, a Tranflator in fuch places as thefe has an hard 
tafk; a language like the Groe, which is always flowing, 
mufical, and fonorous, is very difficult to be imitated in other 
tongues, efpecially where the correfpoending words are not 
equally fignificant and graceful. 

In fhort, the Reader is to confider this whole defcription as 
a true picture of antient life; and then he will not fail of the 
pleafure of knowing how the great men of antient times paffled 
their lives, and how thofe Heroes, who performed fuch noble 
parts on the publick ftage of life, acted in privare when with- 
drawn from notice and obfervation. “Thofe ages retained an 
univerfal fimplicity of manners: Zelemachus and Lumacus have 
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The fourth drove victims to the fuitor train : 
But he, of antient faith, a fimple fwain, 30 
Sigh’d, while he furnifh’d the luxurious board, 
And weary’d heav’n with wifhes for his Lord. 








Soon as Ulyffes near th’ enclofure drew, 
With open mouths the furious mattives flew : 
Down fat the Sage; and cautious to withitand, 35 
Let fall th’ offenfive truncheon from his hand. 


both dogs for their attendants; nay, and in later times, be- 
fore luxury prevailed among the Romans, we read of a Dictator 
brought from the plough, to lead the braveft foldiers in the 
world to conquer it. 
¥. 35. Down fat the Sage; and cautious to withfiand, 
Let fall th’ offenfive truncheon from his hand. ] 
Homer has been cenfured for reprefenting his Hero unworthily : 
is it probable that he who had met whole armies in battle, 
fhould now throw away his ftaff out of fear of a dog ? that he 
fhould abandon his defence by cafting himfelf on the ground, 
and leave himfelf to his mercy? But Euw/fathius fully vindi- 
cates Ulyffes. It is a natural defence to avert the fury of a 
doz, to caft away. our weapons, to fhew that we intend him 
no violence. Piny has the like obfervation in the eighth book 
of his Natural Hiftory: Smpetus canum S&S favitia mitigatur ab 
bomine bumi confidente. 
All that Jlomer fays of the dogs, is imitated by Theocritus, 

Idyll. xxv. v. 608. 

@Qrcoréctoy d wAcor'e; em EdpcepLoy LArobe KAA 

Tess wiv oye AKETOLY TÒ Pores OFTOY QEON 

OQ evyeer ten” o7rizsw dadiocslo, &C. 
What Homer fpeaks of Ulyffes, Theocritus applies to Hercules; 
a demonittration that he thought it to be a picture of Nature, 
and therefore inferted it in that Fieroick layin. 
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Sudden, the mafter runs; aloud he calls ; 

And from his hafty hand the leather falls ; 

W ith fhow’rs of {tones he drives them far away ; 

The fcatt’ring dogs around at diftance bay. 40 
Unhappy ftranger! (thus the faithful fwain 











Began with accent gracious and humane) 


X. 37. Sudden, the mafter runs, &c.] This is thought to be 
an adventure that really happened to the Poet himfelf; it is 
related in the life of Horner afcribed to Herodotus. Theftorides 
having perfuaded Homer to permit him to tranfcribe his verfes, 
he immediately removed to Chios, and proclaimed himfelf the 
Author: Homer being informed of it, fet fail for Chros, and 
landing near it, he was‘in danger of being torn in pieces by 
the dogs of Glaucus, who protected him, and received him 
hofpitably : the Poet in return laboured to reward his kindnefs, 
by relating to him the moft curious of his adventures that had 
happened in the courfe of his voyages. When therefore (adds 
Dacier) we fee Utf/es entertained by Lumaus, we have the fa- 
tisfaction of imagining we fee Homer himfelf in difcourfe with 
his courteous friend G/laucus. 

$. 41. — — Thus the faithful fwain, &c.] “The words in 
the Greek are N@ tPopSés, literally rendered, the divine fwine- 
herd, which are Burlefque in modern languages, and would 
have been no lefs in Greek, 1f the perfon of Eumæus had not 
been honourable, and his office a {tation of dignity: for the 
fole reafon why fuch a tranflation would now be ridiculous, is 
becaufe fuch employments are now fallen into contempt. Let 
any perfon afk this queftion, Would Homer have applied the 
epithet divine to a modern fwineherd? If he would not, it is 
an evidence that Eumecus was a man of confequence, and his 
poft a place of honour; otherwife Homer would have been 
guilty of burlefquing hts own Poetry. 
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What forrow had been mine, if at my gate 








Thy rev’rend age had met a fhameful fate? 
Enough of .woes already have I known ; ar 
Enough my Mafter’s forrows and my own. 
While here, (ungrateful tafk !) his herds I feed, 
-Ordain’d for lawlefs rioters to bleed ; 





Perhaps fupported at another’s board, 

Far from his country roams my haplefs Lord! 506 

Or figh’d in exile forth his latef{t breath, 

Now cover’d with th eternal fhade of death! 
But enter this my homely roof, and fee 

Our woods not void of hofpitality. 


_Dacier very well remarks, that the words Exumæus here 
fpeaks, and indeed his whole converfation, fhew him to be a 
perfon of a good education, and of noble and pious fenti-.- 
ments; he difcovers a natural and flowing E]lcquence, and ap- 
pears to be a man of great humanity and wifdom. 

There is a peculiarity in Hemer’s manner of apoftrophizing 
Eumeaus, and {peaking of him in the fecond perfon; it is ge- 
nerally applied by that Poet only to men of account and dif- 
tinction, and by it the Poet, as it were, addreffles them with 
refpect; thus in the Jrad he introduces AZenelaus. 

Ovde ofBev, Mevirawe, Deo? eacOorlo, 

— — Tórð aeoo EDN IIæleóxas = 
This enlivens the diction, and awakens the attention of the 
Reader. Erufathrnus obferves that Eumæus is the only perfon 
of whom fiemer thus {peaks in the whole Odf7y : no doubt 
(continues that Author) he does it out of love of this bene- 
volent old fervant of U4fes; and to honour and diftinguifh his 
fidelity. 
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Then tell me whence thou art? and what the 
fhare a 
Of woes and wand’rings thou werteborn to bear ? 
He faid, and feconding the kind requeft, 
With friendly ftep precedes hiseunknown gueft. 
A íhaggy goat’s foft hide beneath him {pread, 
And with frefh rufhes heap’d an ample bed: 60 
Joy touch’d the Hero’s tender foul, to find 
So juft reception from a heart fo kind: 





And oh, ye Gods! with all your bleffings grace 

(He thus broke forth) this Friend of Human race! 
The fwvain reply’d. It never was our guile 65 

To flight the poor, or aught humane defpife ; 

For Jove unfolds our hofpitable door, 

’Tis fove that fends the f{tranger and the poor. 


x. 66. To flight the poor, or aught humane defpife 5 

For Jove unfolds our hofpitable door, 

"Tis Jove that fends the franger and the poor. } 
This paffege contains an admirable lecture of Morality and 
Humanity. “The perfon who beft underftood the beauty of it, 
and beft explained the precepts it comprehends, was Epzétetus, 
from whom Monfieur Dacter furnifhes us with this explication 
from Arrian: << Keep (fays that Author) continually in thy 
<< memory, what Eumeus {peaks in Homer to the difguifed 
<< Ul fes.” O friend, it is unlawful to defpife the ftranger ; 
fpeak thus to thy brother, father, and neighbour: it is my duty te 
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Tattle, alas! is all the good I can; 

A man oppreft, dependant, yet aman: 7O 
Accept fuch tfeatment as a {wain affords, 

Slave to the infolence of youthful Lords! 

Far hence is by unequal Gods remov’d 

‘That man of bounties, loving and belov’d! 

To whom whate’er his flave enjoys is ow’d, 75 
And more, had Fate allow’d, had been beftow’d : 





ufe you with benevolence, tho” your circumfiances were meaner than 
they are; for you come from God. Here we fee Epictetus borrow- 
ing his Morality from Homer; and Philofophy embellifhed 
with the ornaments of Poetry. Indeed there is fcarce any 
writer of name among all the Antjents that has not been ob- 
lized to Homer, whether Moralifts, Poets, Philofophers, or 
Legiflators. 


yý. 75. To whom whater his flave enjoys is ow’ d, 
And mere, bad Fate allow’c, — —y] 


This paflage has been greatly miftaken by almoft all who have 
tranflated Zomer: the words at firft view feem to imply that 
Ulyffes had given Lumaus a wife, a houfe, and an inheritance; 
but this is not the meaning. “I he words are thus to be ren- 
dered; ** Uffes (fays Eumeus) greatly loved me, and gave me 
< a poffeffion, and fuch things as an indulgent Mafter gives a 
sc¢ faithful fervant; namely, a wife, inheritance, and an 
s houfe.” “I hefe gifts are to be applied to ’Avaé siOuyos, and 
not to Uhffes; and the fentence means, that it is the cuftom of 
good Kings in that manner to reward their faithful fervants. 
It is very evident from cemer, that Ufffes had not yet given 
a Wife to Aumaus; for he promifes him and PAiletris all thefe 
rewards, 476. xxi. Of the Ody Wey. : 
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But Fate condemn’d him to a foreign fhore ; 
Much have I forrow’d, but my mafter more. 
INow cold he lies, to death’s embrace refign’d : 
Ah perith Helen ! perith all her kind! So 


For whofe curs’d caufe, in 4Agamemnon’s name, 





He trod fo fatally the paths of Fame. 

His veft fuccinct then girding round his wafte, 
Forth ruth’d the fwain with hofpitable hafte, 
Straight to the lodgements of his herd he ron, oF 





Where the fat porkers flept beneath the fun ; 
Of two, his cutlace lanch’d the fpouting blood 3 
Thefe quarter’d, findg’d, and fix’d on forks of 


wood, 
All hafty on the hiffing coals he threw ; 
And {moking back the tafteful viands drew, 9° 


“Asoc æ Qaléposs cAdxeS, «5 xTHral’ dwaccw, 
Bie , 2 ` > m~a # # of 
Ornice T elyvds iueio relufuiva, xat nos Emeilee 
F < * A af 
Tnrsucxe itéew TE, xaoWlvnrw Te tvecVoy. 


It appears therefore that Aumeus was not married, and there- 
fore this whole period is to be applied to the word avez, and 
not to Uhjffes. Huftathius. 

I will only add, that in the above-mentioned verfes Uly/ffes 
promifes that HKumeus fhall be the companion and brother 
of Telemachus; an inftance, that he was mot a vulgar perfon 
whom U/y/ffes thus honours, by making him allied to the Royal 
Family. 
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Broachers and all; then on the board difplay’d 
The ready meal, Before Ulyfes laid 


With flour mmpbrown’d; next mingled wine yet 


new, 





And lufcious as the Bees nectareous dew: 





Then fat companion of the friendly feat, 95 
With open look; and thus befpoke his gueft. 
Take with free welcome what our hands 

prepare, 

Such food as falls to fimple fervants fhare ; 

The beft our Lords confume; thofe thoughtlefs 
Peers, 

Rich without bounty, guilty without fears! 100 

Yet fure the Gods their impious acts deteft, 

And honour juftice and the righteous breaft. 

Pirates and conquerors, of harden’d mind, 

‘The foes of peace, and fcourges of mankind, 


Że 93. ith four imbrown’d — —] We find here a cuftom 
of Antiquity: this four was made of parched corn; when 
the Antients fed upon any thing that had not been offered in 
facrifice, they fprinkled it with flour, which was ufed inftead 
of the hallowed barley, with which they confecrated their 
victims I doubt not, (fince fome honours were paid to the 
Gods in all feafts) but that this {fprinkling of flour by £umeus 
was an act of religion. Dacier. 
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When Jove in vengeance gives a land away; 


To whom offending men are made a prey 








Ev’n thefe, when of their ill-got,fpoils poffefs’d, 


Find fure tormentors in the guilty breaft ; 





Some voice of God clofe whifp’ring from within, 
<< Wretch! this is villany, and this is fin.” 110 
But thefe, no doubt, fome oracle explore, 

That tells, the great Uffes is no more. 

Hence {prings their confidence, and from our fighs 
Their rapine {trengthens, and their riots rife: 
Conftant as Jove the night and day beftows, 115 
Bleeds a whole hecatomb, a vintage flows. 

None match’d this hero’s wealth, of all who reign 


O’er the fair Iflands of the neighb’ring main. 





Nor all the monarchs whofe far dreaded {way 
The wide-extended continents obey : 120 
Firft, on the main-land, of U/yfes’ breed 
Twelve herds, twelve flocks, on Ocean’s margin 


feed ; 


yy. 122. Twelve herds, twelve flocks, &c.] I have already 
remarked, that Ufes was a wealthy King, and this place is 
an inftance of it. He is mafter of twelve herds of Oxen, 
which probably amounted to fourteen thoufand four hundred 
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As many ftalls for fhaggy goats are rear’d ; 
As many lodgements for the tufky herd ; 124 


head; for if we coumt the herds by the fame way of compu- 
tation as the droves of fwine, they will make that number, 
each drove confifting of twelve hundred: for though /#omer 
mentions but three hundred and fixty boars, yet he tells us, 
the reafon why they were inferior to the females was becaufe 
of the luxury of the Suitors. If this be allowed, then he had 
likewife the fame number of fheep, and as many hogs: for 
Eumaus had the charge only of one herd, eleven more were 
‘under the care of other officers: Ulyffes likewife had thirteen 
thoufand two hundred goats. This will appear to be a true 
calculation from the words of Homer, who tells us, that twenty 
of the greateft Heroes of the age were not fo wealthy as 
Uy ffes . 

‘The old Poets and Hiftorians, to exprefs arperfon of great 
tiches, gave him the epithet of wormpirus, worvagvav, OF morig nvo 5 
that is, ‘6 a perfon that had a great number of fheep or cattle, 
< or a perfon of great wealth.” Ihis is likewife evident 
from the holy Scriptures: David had his officers, like Uh fes, 
to attend his flocks and herds: thus 1 Chron. xxvii. “Jehonathan 
was fet over his treafures in the field, cities and villages; S4z- 
met over his vineyards; Zabdt over his wines; Baal hanan 
over his olive-trees, and Joa/b over his oil: he had herdimen 
that had charge over his cattle, fheep, camels, and afles. It 
was by cattle that the antient Kings enriched themfelves from 
the earlicft ages: thus no lefs a perfon than Pharaoh, a power- 
ful King of Ægypt, gave Jofeph leave to appoint his brethren 
to be Rulers over his cattle; and we read in all the Greef 
Poets, that the wealth of Kings originally confifted in herds 
and flocks. ‘I hey lofe much.of the Pleafure of Hosmer who 
read him only as a Poet: he gives us an exaét Image of an- 
tient life, their manners, cuftoms, laws, and Politicks; and 
it muft double our fatisfaction, when we confider that in read- 
ing fiomer we are reading the moft antient Author in the 
world, except the great Lawgiver AZj/fes. 
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Thofe foreign keepers guard: and here are feen 

Twelve herds of goats that graze our utmoft 
ereen ; 

To native paftors 1s their charge affignd ; 

And mine the care to feed the hriftly kind: 

Each day the fattef{t bleeds of either herd, 

All to the fuitors wafteful board preferr’d. 1320 








Thus he, benevolent; his unknown gueft 


With hunger keen devours the lav ry feaft ; 





While fchemes of vengeance ripen in his breaft. 


The King with fmiling faaie his joy expreft, 
And thus the kind inviting hoft addreft. 


Say now, what manis he, the man deplor’d, 
So rich, fo potent, whom you {tyle your Lord? 
Late with fuch affluence and poffeffions bleit, 140 


And now in honour’s glorious bed at rei{t. 
Whoever was the warriour, he muit be 


To Fame no ftranger, nor perhaps to me; 


Who (fo the Gods, and fo the Fates ordain’d) 


Have wander’d many a fea, and many a land. 145 
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Small ts the faith, the Prince and Queen afcrib> 
(Reply’d Luz. cus) to the wand ring tribe. 
For needy LAET sers {till to flitt’ry fly, 
And want too oft’ betrays the tongue to lye. 
Each vagrant traveller that touches here, Iso 
Deludes with fallacies the royal ear, 


"To dear remembrance makes his image rife, 





And calls the fpringing forrows from her eyes. 

Such thou may’ft be. But he whofe name jou 
crave 

WMoulders in earth, or welters on the wave, 155 

Or food for fifh, or dogs, his reliques lie, 

Or torn by birds are fcatter’d thro’ the fky. 

So perifh’d he: and left (ior ever lot) 

Much woe to all, but fure to me the moft. 

So mild a mafter never fhall I find: 160 

Lefs dear the parents whom I left behind, 

Leis foft my mother, lefs my father kind. 


Not with fuch tranfpo:t wou’d my eyes run o’er, 





Again to hail them in their native fhore ; 


As lov’d Ufes once more to embrace, ros 





Reftor’d and breathing in his natal place. 
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‘That name, for ever dread, yet ever dear, 

Ev’n in his abfence I pronounce with fear: 

In my ref{pect, he bears a Prince‘s part; 

‘But. lives a very Brother, in my heart. 170 

Thus fpoke the faithful fwain, and thus re- 

join’d | 

The Matter of his grief, the man of patient 
mind. 

Ulyffes, friend! {hall view his old abodes, 

(Diftruftful as thou art) nor doubt the Gods. 

Nor fpeak I rafhly, but with faith averr’d, iye 

And what I fpeak attefting heav’n has heard. 


$. 167. That name for ever dread, &c.] Euftathius excel- 
lently explains the fentiment of Eumæus, which is full of ten- 
dernefs and humanity. I will not call Uhffes, cries Eumeus, 
by the name of Uses, for from ftrangers he receives that ap- 
pellation; I will not call him my Matter, for as fuch he never 
was towards me; I will then call him Brother, for he always 
ufed me with the tendernefs of a brother. ‘Hécos proper!; fig- 
nifies an elder brother. 

W hat I would further obferve is, the wonderful art of Ho- 
mer in exalting the character of his Hero: he is the braveft 
and the beit of men, good in every circumftance of life: va- 
liant in war, patient in adverfity, a kind father, hufband, and 
matter, as well as a mild and merciful King: by this conduct 
the Poet deeply engages our affeétions in the good or ill for- 
tune of the Hero: he makes himfelf mafter of our paffions, 
and we rejoice or grieve at his fuccefs or calamity through the 
whole Odyffèy. 
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If fo, a cloak and vefture be my meed ; 
"Till his return, no title fhall I plead, 


Tho’ certain Be my news, and, great my need. 





Whom Want itfelf can force untruths to telly 180 
My foul detefts him as the gates of hell. 

Thou firft be witnefs, hofpitable ove / 
And ‘ev’ry God infpiring focial love! 








And witnefs ev’ry houfhold pow’r that waits 
Guard of thefe fires, and angel of thefe gates! 185 
Ere the next moon increafe, or this decay, 


His antient realms U/y/es thall furvey, 


2. 186. Ere the next moon increafe, or this decay.] "Thefe 
verfes have been thought to be ufed xnigmatically by Ufes. 


T3 ò aore AvxaCavl@ eAevosclas evOaod Odvocess 
TS èy PVivevlG- tAnvos, Tdi $5 Ot{48VO%0» i 


In the former verfe Euftathius tells us there is a various reading, 
-anad judges that it ought to be written 78 3° av t, and not t 
Y aise; and it muft be allowed that the repetition of +3 gives a 
greater emphatfis to the words, and agrees better with the ve- 
hemence of the fpeaker in making his affeveration. 

‘The latter verfe in the dbriogs fenfe feems to mean that 
Ulyffes would return in the fpace of a month, and fo Eumeus 
underftcod it; but in reality it means inthe compa of a day. 
Solan was the firft who difcovered the latent fenfe of it, as 
Plutarch informs us; ‘** Selox, fays that Author, obferving the 
“< inequality of the months, and that the Moon neither agreed 
éc with the rifing or fetting of the Sun, but that often in the. 
et fame day fhe over-took and went before it, named that 
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In blood and duft each proud oppreffor mourn, 
And the loft glories of his houfe return. 

Nor fhall that meed be thine, nor ever more 1go 
ShatLilow’d Us/yfes hail this happy {hore, 
(Reply’d Eumzus:) to the prefent hour 





Now turn thy thought, and joys within our pow’r.: 
From fad Reflection let my foul repofe ; 


The name of him awakes a thoufand woes. 195 
cce {ame day EVN) Hy vec, the old and new Mitoon > and allotted that 
<< part of the day that preceded the Conjunction, to the old 
<< Moon, and the other part of it to the new; from hence 
we may judge that he was the firft that comprehended the 
‘<< fenfe of this verfe of Homer. 


TS pty Poivovios KAVOS, THEO isapfvoso. 


Accordingly he named the following day, the day of the new 
<< Noon. Ulyffes then means that he will return on the laft 
< day of the ‘month, for on that day the Moon is both old 
and new; that is, fhe finifhes one month, and begins an- 
<< other.” This is taken from the life of Solon; but whether 
the obvious fenfe in which Eumeus is fuppofed to underftand 
it, or the latent meaning of Solon be preferable, is fubmitted to 
the Reader’s judgment; I confefs I fee no occafion to have re- 
courfe to that myfterious explication: what UA/fes intended 
was to certify Eumeus, that UAffes would affuredly return very 
{peedily ; and the verfe will have this efteét, if it be under- 
{tood literally and plainly: befides, U/yffes is to continue in an 
abfolute difguife; why then fhould he endanger a difcovery, 
by ufing an ambiguous fentence, which might poffibly be un- 
derftood? But if it was fo dark that it was utterly unintelli- 


gible to Eumeus, then it is ufed in vain, and a needlefs am- 
biguity. 
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But guard him Gods! and to thefe arms reftore ! 





Not his true confort can defire him more ; 
Not old Laerfesy broken with defpair ; 


Not young Te/emachus, his blooming heir. 





Alas, Zelemachus! my torrows flow 200 
Afrefh for thee, my fecond caufe of woe! 
Like fome fair plant fet by a heav’nly hand, 
He grew, he flourifh’d, and he bleft the land; 
In all the youth his father’s image fhin’d, 
Bright in his perfon, brighter in his mind. 205 
What man, or God, deceiv’d his better fenfe, 
Far on the {welling feas to wander hence P 

To diftant Py/os haplefs is he gone, 
To feck his father’s fate, and find his own! 
For traitors wait his way, with dire defign 210 
‘To end at once the great rcefran line. 
But let us leave him to their wills above ; 
The fates of men are in the hand of ‘ove. 
And now, my venerable gueft! deciare aT a. 
Your name, your parents, and your native air; 


Sincere from whence begun your courfe relate, 





And to what fhip I owe the friendly freight? 
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Thus he: and thus (with prompt invention 
bold) 


The cautious Chief his ready ftory told. 





On dark referve what better can prevail, 220 
Or from the fluent tongue prodtce the tale, 
Than when two friends, alone, in peaceful place 
Confer, and wines and cates the table grace ; 


But moft, the kind inviter’s chearful face ? 





Thus might we fit, with focial goblets crown’d, 


*Till the whole circle of the year goes round; 226 





Not the whole circle of the year wou’d clofe 

My long narration of a life of woes. 

But fuch was Heav’n’s high will! Know then, I 
came 

From facred Crefe, and froma Sire of Fame: 230 


yy. 229. — — Know then, I came 
From facred Crete, — — 

This whole narration is a notable inftance of that artful difi- 
mulation fo remarkable in the character of Uffes, and an evi- 
dence that Homer excellently fuftains it through the whole 
Poem; for Uhffes appears to be wodutgoros, as he is reprefented 
in the firft line, throughout the Odyffey. “I his narrative has 
been both praifed and cenfured by the Criticks, efpecially by 
Rapin. Iwill lay his obfervations before the Reader. 

<< Homer is guilty of verbofity, and of a tedious prolix 
<< manner of fpeaking. He is the greateft talker of all Anti- 
€c quity: the very Greeks, though chargeable with an excefs 
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Caftor Hylactdes (that name he bore) 


Belov’d and honour’d in his native fhore ; 





Bleft in his riches, in his children more. 


<< this way above all Nations, have reprehended ner for his 
<< intemperance of words; he is ever upon his Rehearfals, 
<< and not only of the fame words, but of the fame things, 
<< and confequently is in a perpetual circle of repetitions. It 
<< is true he always fpeaks naturally, but then he always 
<< {peaks too much: his adventures in Ægyft, whicn he re- 
<< lates to Eumæus, are truly idle impertinent ftories, purely 
<< for amufement: there is no thread in his ditcourie, nor 
<< does it feem to tend to any propofed end, but excecds all 
<< bounds: that vaft fluency of fpeech, and thofe mighty over- 
<< flowings of fancy, make him fhoot beyond the mark. 
<c Hence his draughts are too accurate, and leave nothing to 
<< be performed by the imagination of the Reader, a fault 
<< which (as Cicero obferves\ Apelles found in the antient Paint- 
<< ers.” This objection is intended only again{t the fullnefs 
of Homer's exprefion, not againft the fubject of the Narra- 
tion; for Rapin in another place ipeaking of the beauties of 
Homer, gives this very Story as an inftance of his excellency: 
Thefe are his words: 

«< J fhall fay nothing of all the Retaticns which U/ fs 
<< makes to Eumæus upon his return to his Country, and his 
<< wonderful management to bring about his Re-eftablifh- 
<< ment; that whole ftory rs dreft in colours fo decent, and at 
<< the fame time fo noble, that antiquity can hardly match 
< any partof the Narration.” 

If what Rapin remarks in the latter period be true, Homer 
will eafily obtain a pardon for the fault of prceliaity, imputed 
to him in the aforementioned objection. For wno would be 
willing to retrench one of the moit decent and nobic narrations 
of Antiquity, merely for the length of it? But it may, per- 
haps, be true that this ftory is not impertinent, but well fuited 
to carry on the defizn of Udy-s, and confequently tends toa 
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Sprung of a handmaid, from a bought embrace, 


I fhar’d his kindnefs with his lawful race: 295 


propofed End: for in this confifts thee ftrengeth of Rapin’s 
objection. 

Nothing is more evidemt than that the whole fuccefs of 
Ulyf/Jes depends upon his difguife; a diffovery would be fatal 
to him, and at once give a fingle unaffifted perfon into the 
power of his enemies. How then is this Difeuife to be car- 
ried on? efpecially when Udyfes in perfon is required to“give 
an account of his own ftory? Muft it not be by affuming the 
name of another perfon, and giving a plaufible relation of his 
life, fortunes, and calamities, that brought him to a ftrange 
country, where he has no acquaintance or friend? This ob- 
liges him to be circumitantial, nothing giving a greater air of 
probability than defcending to particularities, and this neceffi- 
tates his prolixity. “Ihe whole relation is comprehended in 
the compafs of an hundred and feventy lines; and an Epifode 
of no greater length may not perhaps deferve to be called ver- 
bofe, if compared with the length of the Odyffey: nay, there 
may be a reafon given why it ought to be of a confiderable 
length : there is a paufe in the action, while Minerva paffes 
from Jthaca to Ielemachus in Lacedzmon: this interval is to be 
filled up with fome incident relating to U/jfes, until Telemachus 
is prepared to return; for his affiftance is neceflary to re- 
cf{tablifh the afiairs of Udjffes. This then is a ttime of leifure, 
and the Poet fills it up with the narrations of Uffes till the re- 
turn of Tel.machus, and confequently there is room for a long 
relation. Befides (remarks Lufiathius) fiomer interefts all men 
of all ages in the itory, by giving us pieces of true hiftory, 
antient cuftoms, and exact def{criptions of perfons and places, 
initructive and delightful to all the world, and thefe incidents 
are adorned with all the embellif{hments of Eloquence and 
Poetry. 

VY. ZZA Sprung of a handmaia — ] Cs", Tes fay s he was 
the fon of a Concubine: this was not a matter of diigruce 
among the Antients, Concubiiage being allowed by the laws. 
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But when that Fate, which all muít undergo, 
From earth remov’d‘him to the fhades below ; 
The large domain his greedy fons divide, 

And each was portion’d as the lots decide. 

Little alas! was leff my wretched fhare, 24.0 
Except a houfe, ‘a covert from the air: 

But what by niggard Fortune was deny’d, 

A willing widow’s copious wealth fupply’d. 

My valour was my plea, a gallant mind 

‘That, true to honour, never lagge’d behind, 245 
(The fex is ever to a foldier kind.) 

Now wafting years my former {ftrength con- 


found, 





And added woes have bow’d me to the ground; 
Yet by the ftubble you may guefs the grain, 


And mark the ruins of no vulgar man. 256 


The fons cait lots for their patrimony, an evidence that this 
was the practice of the antient Greeks. Hence an inheritance 
had the name xaneorvuiæ, that is, from the Lots; Parents put it 
to the decifion of the Lot, to avoid the Envy and kmputation 
of Partiality in the diftribution of their eftates. It has been 
judged that the Poet writes according to the Athenian laws, at 
leaft this cuftom prevailed in the days of Solon; for he forbad 
parents who had feveral legitimate Sons to make a wiH, but 
ordained that all the legitimate Sons fhould have an equal fhare 
of their Father’s effeéts. Lu/ffathius. 
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Me, Pallas gave to lead the martial ftorm, 
And the fair ranks cf battle to deform: 
Me, Mars infpir’d to turn the foe to flight, 
And tempt the fecret ambufh of the night. 








Let ghaftly Death in all his forms appear, 2 po 
I faw him not; it was not mine to fear. © 
Before the reft I rais’d my ready fteel ; 

The firft I met, he yielded, or he fell. 

But works of peace my foul difdain’d to bear, 





The rural labour, or domeftick care. 


$. 259. — — Ay foul difdain’d to bear, 


Tbe rural labour—_—_— — 


Plutarch, in his comparifon of Mriftides and Cato, cites thefe 
verfes, 

— — icfov dF por & Qirov Zones. 

Oùà’ ORWPEAIN » &C. 


and tells us, that they who negleét their private and domeftick 
concerns, ufually draw their fubfiftence from violence and ra- 
pine. Ihis is certainly a truth: men are apt to fupply their 
wants, occafioned by idlenefs, by plunder and injuftice: but it 
is as certain that no reflection is intended to be caft upon this 
way of living by U4yfes, for in his age Piracy was not only al- 
lowable, but glorious; and fudden inroads and incurfions were 
practifed by the greateft Heroes. Homer therefore only intends 
to fhew that the difpofition of Uljy//es inclined him to purfue 
the more dangerous, but more glorious, way of living by 
War, than the more lucrative, but more fecure method of 
life, by Agricuiture and Hufbandry. 








O 
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To raile the mail, the mitfile dart to wing, 
And fend fwift arrows trom the bounding {ftring, 
Were arts the Gods made grateiul to my mind; 
Thofe Gods, who turn (to various ends defign’d) 
The various thoughts and talents of mankind. 
Before the Grecians touch’d the Trojan plain, 266 
Nine times Commander or by land or main, 
In foreign fields I fpread my glory far, 
Great in the praife, rich in the tpoils of war: 
Thence charg’d with riches, as increas’d in Taine. 
To Crete return’d, an honourable name. a7] 
But when great Jove that direful war decreed, 
Which rous’d all Greece, and made the mighty 

bleed ; 
Our ftates myfelf and Idomen employ 
To lead their fleets, and carry death to Lroy. 275 
Nine years we warrd ; the tenth faw Zon fall; 
Homeward we fail’d, but Heav'n difpers’d us all. 
One only month my wife enjoy’d my itay ; 
So will’d the God who gives and takes away. 
Nine fhips I mann’d, equipp’d with ready ftores, 


Intent to voyage to th’ 4ogyptiim fhores ; ast 
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I then explor’d my thought, what courfe to prove è 

(And {ure the thought was dictated by ove, 

Oh had he left. me to that happier doom, 

And fayd a life of miferies to come !) 

The radiant helmet from my brows uniac d, 305 

And low on earth my fhield and javelin caft, 

I meet the Monarch with a fuppliant’s face, 

Approach his chariot, and his knees embrace. 

He heard, he fav’d, he plac’d me at his fade ; 

My {tate he pity ’d, and my tears he dryd, 31c 

Reftrain’d the rage the vengeful foe exprelt, 

And turn’d the deadly weapons from my breatt. 

Pious! to guard the hofpitable rite, 

And fearing Jove, whom mercy’s works delight. 
In Ægypt thus with peace and plenty bleft, 315 

I liv’d (and happy ftill had liv’d) a gueft, 


On fev’n bright years fucceffive bleffings walt; 





The next chang’d all the colour of my Fate. 

A fale Phenician of infiduous mind, 

Vers’d in vile arts, and foe to humankind, 320 
With (emblance fair invites me to his home ; 


I feiz’d the proffer (ever fond to roam) 
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Domettick in his faithlefs roof I ftay’d, 


Till the fwift fun his annual circle made. 

To Lyéza den he meditates the- way ; 225 
With guileful art a (tranger to betray, 
And fell to bondage in a foreign land : 

Much doubting, yet compelid, I quit the {trand. 
Thro’ the mid feas the nimble pinnace fails, 
Aloof from Crefe, before the northern gales: 330 


But when remote her chalky cliffs we loft, 

And far from ken of any other coaft, 

When all was wild expnanfe of fea and air; 

Then doom’d high Jove due vengeance to pre- 
pare. 

He hung a night of horrours g'er their head, 335 

(The {haded Ocean blacken’d as it fpread) 

He lanch’d the fiery bolt; from pole to pole 

Broad burft the lightnings, deep the thunders 


roll ; 
In giddy rounds the whirling {hip is toft, 
And all in clouds of fmoth’ring fulphur loft. 340 


As from a hanging rock’s tremendous height, 


The fable crows with intercepted flight 
T z 
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Drop endlong ; fcarr’d, and black with fulph’rous 


hue: 


So from the deck are hurl’d the ghaftly crew. 
Such end the wicked found! But ‘fove’s intent 


Was yet to fave th’ oppreít and innocent. 34.6 
Plac’d on the maft (the lalit recourfe of life) 





With winds and waves I held unequal ftrife ; 

For nine long days the billows tilting o'er, 

The tenth {oft wafts me to T4e/protza’s fhore. 350 

"The Monarch’s fon a fhipwreckt wretch reliev’d, 

The Sire with hofpitable rites receiv’d, 

And in his palace like a brother plac’d, 

With gifts of price and gorgeous garments 
erac'd., 

While here I fojourn’d, oft’ I heard the fame 255 

How late Usy//es to the country came, 








How lov’d, how honour’d in this court he ftay’d, 
And here his whole collected treafure lay’d ; 


I faw myfeif the vaft unnumber’d ftore 
Of {teel elab’rate, and refulgent ore, 360 
And brafs high heap’d amidft the regal dome ; 


immenfe fupplies for ages yet to come! 
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Meantime he voyag’d to explore the will 


Of “fove on high Dodona’s holy bill, 


¥. 303. — — He voyag’d to explore the wiil 

Of Jove on high Dodona’s holy wilt. } 
"Vhefe Oaks of Dodora were held to be oraculou.,., and to be 
endued with fpeech, by the Anticnts; afd Pigeons were fup- 
pofed to be the Priefteffes of the Deity. +-#feicdotus in Hute pe 
gives a full account of what belon~s to this Oracle, who tells 
us, that he was informed by the Prieftciles of Dodona, that 
two black Pigeons flew away from Thebes in #g)pt, and one of 
them perching upon a Tree in Dicdona, admonifhed the Inha- 
bitants, with a human voice, to ereét an Oracle in that place 
to ‘Fupiter. But Herodotus folves this Fable after the follow- 
ing manner. ‘* “Chere were two Prieftefiles carried away from 
“<< £egypt, and one of them was {foid by the Phanicians in 
“< Greece, where fhe in her fervitude confecrated an Altar to 
cc ‘Jupiter under an oak; the Dodonzans gave her the name of 
< a Pigeon, becaufe fhe was a Barbarian, and her fpeech at 
<< firft no more underftood than the chattering of a Bird or 
<< Pigeon; but as foon as fhe had learned the Greek tongue, it 
< was prefently reported that the Pigeon {poke with an hu- 
< man Voice. She had the Epithet Black, becaufe fhe was an 
“<< #gyptian.”” 

Euffathius informs us, that Dodona was antiently a City of 
Thefprotia ; and in procefs of time the limits of it being changed, 
it became of the country of the Adolcffians, that is, it lay be- 
tween Theffaly and Epirus. Wear this city was a mountain 
named TZmarus or Timourus: on this mountain there ftood a 
Temple, and within the precincts of it were thefe oraculous 
Oaks of Fupiter: this was the moft antient Temple of Greece, 
according to Herodotus, founded by the Pelafeians, and at firft 
ferved by Priefts called Sez; and the Goddefs Done being 
joined with “Fupiter in the worfhip, the fervice was pe:rormed 
by three aged Pricftefles, called in the A7s/offian tomgu: wércae, 
as old men were called més, (perhaps from the corrupted word 
msrao, or Antients) and the fame word cresas fignifying alfe 
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What means might beft his fafe return avail, 365 


Tocome in pomp, or bear a fecret fail? 


Pigeons, gave occafion to the fable of the Temple of Dodona 
having Doves for Prieftcfles. But if, as Herodotus affirms, the 
Pheenicians {old this Prieftefs of ‘Jupiter originally to the Greeks, 
it is probable they were called Doves, after the Phanician lan- 
guage, in which the.fame word, with a fmall alteration, fig- 
nifies both a Dove and a Prieftefs. See Note on ¥, 75. of the 
twelfth Odyffey. 

_Euftathius gives us another folution of this difficulty, and tells 
us, that as there were xogaxoncrless, or Augurs, who drew pre- 
dictions from the flight and geftures of Crows; fo there were 
others who predicted from obfervations made upon Doves; and 
from hence thefe Doves were called the Prophetefles of Dodona, 
that being the way by which the decrees of the Gods were dif- 
covered by the Augurs, 

I have remarked, that the “Temple of Dodona ftood upon the 
mountain Tzmourus; hence the word tiveeas came to fignify 
thofe Oracles, and thus tiwee@ is ufed by Lycophron. Now 


#dlomer in another place writes, 





FE} yE prev aivnoxos Abç pelao Déus eç. 


Strabo therefore, inftead of usss, reads sipscas; for, obferves 
that Author, the Oracles, not the laws of Jupiter, are pre- 
ferved at Dodona. Euftathius. 

But whence arofe the Fable of thefe Oaks being vocal? I 
doubt not but this was an illufion of thofe who gave out the 
oracles to the people: they concealed themfelves within the 
cavities or hollow of the Oaks, and from thence delivered 
their Oracles; and impofing by this method upon the fuper- 
{tition and credulity of thofe ages, perfuaded the world that 
the Gods gave a voice and utterance to the Oaks. 

I refer the Reader, fora larger account of thefe Dodonzan 
©racles, to the annotations upon book xvi. verfe 285. of the 


liad. 
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Book XIV. 


Full oft? has Phidon, whilft he pour’d the wine, 
Attefting folemn all the pow’'rs divine, 

That foon — would return, dalar d, 

j hips prepar d- 379 
But farft the King difmifs’d me from. his {hores, 


For fair Dufichiuim crown’d with fruitful ftores ; 





To good Acaftus friendly care confign’d: 


But other counfels pleas’d the failors mind : 





New frauds were plotted by the faithlefs train, 





And mifery demands me once again. 376 


With ready hands they rufh to {eize their flave ; 
‘Then withthefe tatter’d rags they wrapt me round, 
(Stript of my own) and to the vefiel bound. 380 
At eve, at Ithaca’s delightful land 

The {hip arriv’d: forth-iffuing on the fand, 
They fought repaft ; while to th’ unhappy kind, 
‘The pitying Gods themfelves my chains unbind. 
Soft I defcended, to the fea apply’d 385 
My naked breaft, and fhot along the tide. 


Soon paft beyond their fight, I left the flood, 


And took the fpreading fheltcr of the wood. 
+ 4 
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“Their prize efcap’d the faithlefs pirates mourn’d ; 

But deem’d enquiry vain, and to their fhip re- 
turn’a. 290 

Sereen’d by protecting Gods from hofitile eye 

They led me toa good man and a wife ; 

To live beneath thy hofpitable care, 


And wait the woes heav’n dooms me yet to bear. 


- 2391. Screen’d by protecting Geds from hoftile eyes, 
They led me to a good man and a wife.] 
‘This is a very artful compliment which Udfes pays to Eu- 
maus; Lhe Gods guided me to the habitation of a perfon of wif- 
dom, and names not Eumaæus, leaving it to him to apply it. 

I doubt not but the Reader agrees with Uly/jes as to the cha- 
racter of Eumeæus ; there is an air of. piety to the Gods in all 
he fpeaks, and benevolence to mankind; he is faithful to his 
King, upright in his truft, and hofpiabie tothe ftranger. 

Dacier is of opinion, that avdpes tmisapévorco takes in cise as 
well as Wifdom; and indeed Hlomer frequently joins vonoves 708 
Six, and codatpoves 208 Dixnatoe; that is, Wifdom and Virtue, 
Folly and Impiety, throughout the Odyffey. For never, never 
wicked man was uife. Virtue ina great meafure depends upon 
education: it is a Science, and may be learned like other Sci- 
ences; in reality there is no Knowledge that deferves the 
name, without Virtue; if Virtue be wanting, Science becomes 
artifice: as Plato demontftrates from omer ; who, though he 
is an enemy to this Poet, has enriched his writings with his 
fentiments. 

$- 394. And wait the woes heav’n dcsms me yet to bear.] It 
may uot perhaps be unfatisf{actory to fee how U4ffes keeps in 
fisht of truth through this whole fabulous ftory. 

Ele oies a trac account of his being at the war of Troy; 
rie fays fcven years in <Ag;pr, fo long he continued with Ca- 
Ap 3 the King of Ægypt, whofe name Euftathius tells us was 
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Unhappy gueft! whofe forrows touch my 
mind ! 395 

(Thus good Eumæus with a figh rejoin’d) 

Forayeal fuff’rings fince I grieve fincere, 

Check not with fallacies the {prrnging tear ; 

Nor turn the paffion into groundlefs joy 

For him, whom heav’n has deftin’d to de- 


{troy. 





4.00 
Oh! had he perifht on fome well-fought day, 


Or in his friends embraces dy’d away! 


Sethon, according to the Antients, entertains him hofpitably 
like that Goddefs; a Phaenician detains him a whole year; the 
fame has been obferved of Circe; the vefiel of this Phenician 
is loft by a ftorm, and all the crew perifhes except U4/fes. 
‘The fame is true of the companions of Uhffes: he is thrown 
upon the land of the The/protians by that tempeft, and received 
courteoufly by Phiden, the King of that country ; this repre- 
fents his being caft upon the Phezacan fhore by the ftorm, and 
the hofpitable Phidon means Alcanous, King of the Pheacians : 
the manner likewife of his being introduced to Phidon, agrees 
with his introduction to 4/cinous; the daughter introduces him 
to Alcinous, and the fon to Phidon. “Thus we fee there is a 
concordia difcors through the whole narration, the Poet only 
changing the names of perfons and places. Uhfes lay under 
an abfolute neceffity thus to falfify his true Hiftory, and repre- 
fent himfelf as a ftranger to the whole Ifland of thaca, other- 
wife it would have been natural for Eumaæus to offer to guide 
him to his friends, upon which a difcovery muft inevitably have 
followed, which would have proved fatal to that Hero. 
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That grateful Greece with ftreaming eyes might 
raile 
Liittorick marbles, to record his praife: 


itis praite, eternal on the faithful ftone, 405 


Had with tranfiniflive honours grac’d his fon. 
Now {natch’d by harpies to the dreary coatt, 
Sunk is the Hero, and his glory loft! 

While penfive in this folitary den, 

Far from gay cities, and the ways of men, 4190 
I linger life; nor to the court repair, 


But when the conftant Queen commands my care; 


»¥. 407. Now f/natch’d by Harpies — —] ‘This place feems 
to evince, that the expreffion of being torn by the Harpies, 
means that the dead perfon is deprived of the rites of Sepul- 
ture; and not as Dacier underitands it, that he is difappeared, 
or that it is unknown what is become of him: for the whole 
lamentation of Eumæus turns upon this point, namely, that 
Ufes is dead, and deprived of the funeral Ceremonies. 

X. 411. — — Nor to the court repair, 

But when the Queen — —] 

It may appear, at firft view, as if Eumaeus thought his abfence 
from the couit an aggravation to his calamities; but this is 
not his meaning: he fpeaks thus to prevent U/y//es from afking 
him to introduce him immediately to Penelcpe; and this is the 
rcafon why he enlarges upon the ftory of the Ætoltan, who had 
deceived him by raifing his cxpectations of the immediate re- 
turn of Ud /fes. 

It is remarkable, that almoft all thefe fictions are made by 
Cretaxs, or have fome relation to the Mland of the Cretans s 
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Or when, to tafte her hofpitable board, 

Some gueft arrives, with rumours of her Lord; 

And thefe indulge their want, and thofe their 
woe, 415 

And here the tears, and there the goblets flow, 


By many luch have I been warn’d; but chief 
By one 42tofian robb’d of all belief, 


thus U4/es feigns himfelf to be of Crete, and this #tolan lays 
the Scene of his falfhood in the fame Ifland: which, as £u- 
ftathius obferves, may poffibly be a latent Satyr upon that 
people, who were become a reproach and proverb for their 
remarkable lying. This agrees exactly with the character 
given them by St, Paul from Epimenides. 


Kontes aes .pevses. 
And xorleCerv fionifies to fe. 
St, Chry/zffom fills up the broken verfe thus, 
duaise ee yae TaQDov, t æv, TELO 
Kopntes eTexlnvrævlo, ov Ò 2 Saves, toot yee Aiesa 
But this is added from Callimachus in his Hymn to Jupiter, 
thus tranflated by Mr. riors 


The Cretan boafts thy natal place: but oft’, 

He meets reproof deferv’d: for he prefumptuous 
Has built a tomb for thee, who never know {t 
‘Lodiec, but liv it the fame to day and ever. 


That the latter part of thefe verfes belongs not to Epimenides, 
is evident, for St. Paul quotes the verfe thus: 


y y ~ st! =~ 4 4 
Kents aes wevsasr, “anc Snela. 


The two laft words are not in Callimachus, and confequently 
the reft is only a conjectural and erroneous addition. 
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Whofe hap it was to this our roof to roam, 


For murder banith’d from his native home, 420 





He fwore, U/yyes on the coaít of Crete 

Staid but a feafon to refit his fleet ; 

A few revolving months fhou’d waft him over, 

Fraught with bold warriours, and a boundlefs 
{tore. 

O thou! whom age has taught to 

And Heav’n has guided with a fav’ring hana: 4.26 


On God or mortal to obtrude a he 





Forbear, and dread to flatter, as to die. 

Not for fuch ends my houfe and heart are free, 

But dear refpect to ‘ove, and charity. 4.30 
And why, oh fwain of unbcheving mind! 

(Thus quick reply’d the wifeft of mankind) 

Doubt you my oath? yet more my faith totry, 

A folemn compact let us ratify, 

And witnefs ev’ry pow’r that rules the fky! 435 

If here U/yffes from his labours reít, 

Be then my prize a tunick and a velt ; 

And, where my hopes invite me, ftraight traniport 


In fafety to Dulichium’s friendly court. 
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But if he greets not thy defiring eye, 440 


Hurl me from yon’ dread precipice on high ; 


The due reward of fraud and perjury. 





Poubtlefs, oh gueft ! great laud and praife were 





mine 
(Reply’d the fwain for fpotlefs faith divine) 
If, after focial rites and gifts beftow’d, 4.4.5 
I ftain’d my hofpitable hearth with blood, 
How would the Gods my righteous toils fucceed, 
And blefs the hand that made a ftranger bleed ? 
No more—th’ approaching hours of filent night 
Firft claim refection, then to reft invite ; 4.50 
Beneath our humble cottage let us hafte, 
And here, unenvy’d, rural dainties tafte. 


Thus commun’d thefe; while to their lowly 


dome 
The full-fed fwine return’d with evening home ; 
Compell’d, reluctant, to their fev’ral flies, 455 
With din obftrep’rous, and ungrateful cries. 


¥. 455. Compell’d, relu€tant, to their Jew ral fites, 
With din obffrep’rcus, and ungrateful cries. | 


There is fcarce a more fonorous verfe in the whole Ody/ey. 


x 4 ap " ms ~ 
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Then to the flaves—Now from the herd the 
beít 

Select, in honus of our foreign gueft: 

With him, let us the genial banquet fhare, ~~ 

For great and many are the griefs we bear; 460 

While thofe who from our labours heap their 
board, 

Blafpheme their feeder, and forget their Lord. 

Thus fpeaking, with difpatchful hand he 





took 
A weighty ax, and cleft the folid oak ; 
This on the earth he pil’d; a boar full fed 465 
Of five years age, before the pile was led: 
The fwain, whom acts of piety delight, 
Obfervant of the Gods, begins the rite; 


The word Swine is what debafes our Idea; which is evident, 
if we fubftitute Shepherd in the room of fogherd, and apply 
to it the moft pompous Epithet given by Homer to Lumens. 
For inftance, to fay Xæ, or the Illuftrious Hogherd, is mean 
enough: but the image is more tolerable when we fay, the 
Illuftrious Shepherd ; the office of a Shepherd (efpecially as it 
is familiarized and dignified in Poetry by the frequent ute of 
it) being in repute. T he Grezes have magnificent words to 
exprefs the moft common objects; we want words of equal 
dignity, and have the difadvantage of being obliged to endea- 
vour to raife a Subject that is now in the utmoft contempt, ía 
as to guaid it from meannefs and irmngominy 
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Firft fhears the forehead of the briftly boar, 
And fuppliant ftands, invoking evry powr 470 
To fpeed Ufes to his native fhote. 

A knotty ftake then aiming at his head, 





Down dropp’d he groaning, and the fpirit fled. 


y. 469. Firf? fhears the forehead of the briftly boar.) Ihave 
already obferved, that every meal among the Antients was 2 
kind of facrifice of thankfgiving to the Gods; and the table, 
as tt were, an Altar. 

This Sacrifice being different from any otherin Homer, k 
will fully defcribe the particulars of it from Euffathius. It is 
a Rural Sacrifice; we have before {cen Sacrifices in Camps, in 
Courts, and in Cities, in the Jad; but this is the only one of 
this nature in all Moner, 

‘They cut off the hair of the Vitim, in commemoration of 
the original way of cloathing, which was made of hair, and 
the fkins of beafts. 

Eumaus ftrows flour upon it; tn remembrance, that before 
Incenfe was in ufe, this was the antient manner of offering 
to the Gods, or as Dacier obferves, of confecrating the Victim, 
inftead of the Barley mixed with Salt, which had the name 
of Immolation. 

Eumzus cut a piece from every part of the Victim; by this 
he made it an Holocauft, or an intire Sacrifice. 

Eumaus divides the reft at Supper; which was always the 
office of the moft honourable perfon ; and thus we fee Achilles 
and other Heroes employed throughout the Miad. He portions 
it into feven parts; one he allots to Adzercury and the Nymphs, 
and the reft he referves for himfclf, UAfes, and his four fer- 
vants. He gives the Chine to Uffes, which was ever reputed 
an honour and diftinction; thus “jaw after a victory over 
lector, is rewarded in the fame manner. 


Nwracs Ò Alala Owmwexécos y-eareey 
"Atesidxs. 
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The fcorching flames climb round on ev ty fide: 
Then the findg’d members they with {kill divide ; 
On thefe, in rotls of fat involv’d with art, 4.76 





The choiceft morfels lay from ev’ry part. 


Some in the flames, bef{trow’d with flour, they 





threw : 
Some cut in fragments, from the forks they drew: 
‘Thefe while on fev’ral tables they difpofe, 480 
As prieít himfelf, the blamelefs ruftick rofe 3 





Expert the deftin’d victim to dií-part 

In fev’n juft portions, pure of hand and heart. 
One facred to the Nymphs apart they lay ; 
Another to the winged fon of May - 435 


%. 484. One facred to the Nymphs — — 
Another to the winged fonvof May.] 


It may be afked why Eumeus allots part of the Vi&im to Mer- 
cury and the Nymphs, fince there is nothing of the like nature 
to be found in the whole /flad and Odyffey ? This is done in 
compliance to the placersand perfon of Eumeus, whofe employ- 
ment lies in the Country, and who has the care of the Herds 
of Uijffes; he therefore ofters to the Nymphs, as they are the 
Prefidents of the Fountains, Rivers, Groves, and furnith fuf- 
tenance and food for Cattle: and Adercury was held by the 
Antients to be the Patron of Shepherds. Thus Simonides, 
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The rural tribe in common fhare the reff, 
The King the chine, the honour of the feaft, 
Who fat delighted at his fervant’s board ; 
The-faithful {fervant joy’d his unknown Lord. 


Ch be thou dear (U///es cry’d) to Jove, 490 
As well thou claim’ft a grateful ftranger’s love! 


Be then thy thanks, (the bounteous {wain re- 
ply’d) 
Enjoyment of the good the Gods provide. 
From God’s own hand defcend our joys and 
woes ; 


Thefe he decrees, and he but futfeis thofe: 495 


Euffathius adds, (from whom this is taken) that Mercury was 
a lucrative God, and therefore Aumazus facrifices to him for in- 
creafe of his herds: or becaufe he was ae ieunes, and, like 
Ulyfjes, Matter of all the arts of Cunning and Diffimulation, 
and then Eumeus may be underitood to offer to him for the 
fafety of Udyffes, that he might furnifh him with artifice to 
bring him in fecurity to his country; and we fee this agrees 
with his prayer. 

What Dacier adds is yet more tothe purpofe. Lumeus 
joins Mercury with the Nymphs becaufe he was Patron of 
Flocks, and the Antients generally~placed the figure of a Ram 
at the bafe of his Images; fometimes he is reprefented carrying 
a Ram upon his Arms, fometimes upon his Shoulders: in 
fhort, it fuffices that he was efteemed a rural Deity, to make 
the Sacrifice proper to be offered to him by a perfon whofe oc- 
cupation lay in the Country. 


VOL. IIL. U 
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All pow’r is his, and whatfoe’er he wills, 

The Will itfelf, Omnipotent, fulfills. 

‘This faid, the Firt fruits to the Gods he gave ; 
Then pour’d of offer’d wine the fable wave | 

In great U/yffes hand he plac’d the bowl, 500 
He fat, and fweet refection chear’d his foul. 

The bread from canifters Me/aulius gave, 
(Eumeus proper treafure bought this flave, 

And led from Paphos, to attend his board, 

A fervant added to his abfent Lord) TOS 


Žž. 504. And led fronr Taphos — —J]J This cuftom of 
purchafing Slaves prevailed over all the world, as appears not 
only from many places of Homer, but of the holy Scriptures, 
in which mention is made of Slaves bought with Money. ‘I he 
Taphians lived in a {mall Ifland adjacent to /thaca; Mentes was 
King of it, as appears from the firft of the Od//ey: they were 
generally Pirates, and are fuppofed to have had their name 
from their way of living, which in the Pheenician tongue (as 
Bochart obferves) fignifies Rapine; Hataph, and by contraction 
Taph, bearing that fignification. 

Frequent ufe has been made of Phaenician interpretations 
through the courfe of thefe Notes, and perhaps it may be 
judged necefflary to fay fomething why they may be fuppofed to 
give names to Countries and Perfons, more than any other 
Nation. 

They are reported to be the inventors of Letters, Lucan, 
lib. jii. i 


“ Phæœænices primi, famæ {1 creditur, aufi 
e- Manfuram rudibus vocem fignare figuris.” 
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His tafk it was the wheaten loaves to lay, 
And from the banquet takc the bowls away. 
And now the rage of hunger was ‘repreit, 


Andgach betakes him to his couch to reft. sog 





Now came the night, and darknefs cover’d o’er 
The face of things; the winds began to roar; 


and were the greateft Navigators in the World. Dionyfius fays 
they were the firit, 

oi DWewTos wnerosy torerenccevio Dara ToN, 

Tlearos Ò iumocine ridire © Exvncaylo. 
The fir/? who ufed Navigation, the firf? who trafficked by the 
Ocean. If we put thefe two qualities together, it is no won- 
der that a great number of places were called by Phanician 
Names: for they being the firft Navigators, muft neceffarily 
difcover a multitude of Iflands, Countries, and Cities, to 
which they would be obliged to give names when they de- 
fcribed them. And nothing is fo probable, as that they gave 
thofe names according to the obfervations they made upon the 
Nature of the feveral Countries, or employment of the inha- 
bitants. In the prefent inftance, the Zaphians being remark- 
able Pirates, (as appears from Horner, 

— <x Tasos Anis-oce; avges 





=. m ANEHO EMIOTÓOMEVEH TaQsics.) 
‘The Phenicians, who firft difcovered this Ifland, called it 
Laph, the Ifland of Pirates. Places receive appellations ac- 
cordin., to the language of the Difcoverer, and generally from 
obfervations made upon the People. It will add a weight to 
this fuppofition, if we remember that Homer was well ac- 
quainted with the traditions and cuftoms of the Phenicians 3 
for he {peaks frequently of that People through the courfe of 
the Ody//ey. 
$. 510. Now came the night; —~ — 
=w= wee the winds began to rear; Sc. 
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The driving ftorm the wat’ry weft wind pours, 


And “ove defcen As in deitar: © 

Euftathius obierves, that /fomer introduces the following ftory 
by avery artful connexion, and makes it, as it were, grow 
out of the fubjecét: the coldnefs of the prefent feafon brings 
to his mind a time like it, when he lay before Troy. 

It is remarkable, that almoft all Poets have taken an oppor- 
tunity to give long defcriptions of the night; Virgil, Statius, 
Apollonius, Taf, and Dryden, have enlarged upon this Subject : 
flomer feems induftrioufly to have avoided it: perhaps he 
judged fuch defcriptions to be no more than excrefcencies, 
and at beft but beautiful fuperfluities. A modern Hyper- 


critick thinks Mr. Dryden to have excelled all the Poets in this 
point. 


All things are hufh’d as Nature’s felf lay dead, 


The mountains feem to nod their drowfy head, Ge. 


“Ihe laft verfe is tranflated from Statius, 


ce Et fimulant feflos curvata cacumina fomnos.”’ 


which I mention only to propofe it to confideration, whether 
cacumina muft, in this place, of neceffity iignify the “Cops of 
Mountains; why may it not be applied, as it is frequently, to 
the Tops of the Trees? I queftion whether the nodding of a 
Mountain, or the appearance of its nodding, be a natura} 
Imaze. whereas if we underftand it of the Trees, the diff- 
culty vanifhes; and the meaning will be much more ealy, 
that the very I rees feem to nod, as in fleep. 

I beg the Reader’s patience to mention another Verfe of 
Stalius, that has been undoubtedly miftaken. 


<€ Qualis ubi audito venantum murmure Tigris, 
‘© Horruit in maculas.” — —— 


W hich Cowley renders, 


— = he fwells with angry pride, 
And calls forth all his fpots on ev’ry fide. 
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Studious of reít and warmth, U/y/es lies, 
Forefeeing from the firit the ftorm wowv’d rife ; 

In mere neceflity of coat and clodk, 516 
Withvart.ul preface to his hoft he ipoke. 


Hear me, n-y friends! who this good banquet 





grace ; 


Tis fweet to play the fool in time and place, 





And wine can of their wits the wife 





be- 

guile, 520 
Make the fage frolick, and the ferious f{mile, 
The grave in merry meafures frifk about, 


And many a long repented word bring out. 


In which fenfe alfo, the Author of the Speé?ator quotes it from 
Cowley. But it is impoffible to imagine that the hair of any 
creature can change into fpots; and if any creature could 
change it by anger, would not the fpots remain when the paf- 
fion was over?’ ‘The affertion is abfolutely againft nature, and 
matter of fact; and as abfurd as to affirm that the hair of 2 
‘Tiger blufhes. “This miftake arifes from the double fenfe of 
the word Maculæ, which fignifies alfo the AvefLes of a Net, as 
any commen Dictionary will inform us. So Tully, Reticulum 
minutis maculis,; Columella, Rete grardi macula; Ovid, Dif- 
tinctum maculis rete. This way the fenfe is obvious: no won- 
der that a Tiger, when enclofed in the toils, fhould horrere in 
maculis, o1 erect his hair when he flies againft the Mefhes, en- 
deavouring to efcape 5; and it agrees with the nature of that 
anim2l, to roughen his ha'r when he is angry. I beg the 
Reader’s pardon for all this; but the mention of a Hyper- 
crtick was infecting, and led me into it unawares. 
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Since to be talkative I now commence, 


Tet wit caft off the fullen yoke of fenfe. 





Once I was ftrong (wou’d heav’n reftore thofe 
days) 

And with my befters claim’d a fhare of praife. 

Ulyffes, Menelaus led forth a band, 

And join’d me with them, (twas their own com- 
mand s) 

A deathful ambufh for the foe to lay, ki, 

Beneath Troy waĦs by night we took our 
way: 

‘There, clad in arms, along the marfhes fpread, 


We made the ofier-fringed bank our bed. 





Full foon th’ inclemency of Heav’n I feel, 


Wor had thefe fhoulders cov’ring, but of fteel. 
Sharp blew the North; {now whitening all the 





fields 536 
Froze with the blaft, and gath’ring glaz’d our 
fhields. 
There all but I, well fenc’d with cloak and 
veit, 


Lay cover’d by their ample fhieclds at reft. 
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Fool that Iwas! I left behind my own; 540 
The kill of weather and of winds unknown, 
And trufted to my coat and fhieldalone! 
Wiyvt now was watfted more than half the 
night, 

And the ftars faded at approaching light ; 
Sudden I joge’d Uffes, who was laid Sas 
Faft by my fide, and fhiv’ring thus I faid. 

Here longer in this field I cannot lie, 


The winter pinches, and with cold I die, 


x. 540. I left behind my cloak, &c.] To underftand this 
paflage, we muft remember, that in thofe eaftern regions, 
after very hot days an extream cold night would fometimes 
fucceed, even with froft and fnow, contrary to the ufual order 
of the feafon. If it had been winter, no doubt Uffes would 
have armed himfelf againft the nocturnal cold, and not have 
been reduced to fuch an extremity. 

There is one incident in this ftory that feems extrao:dinary : 
Ulyffes and Menelaus are faid to form an ambufh under the very 
walls of Troy, and yet are defcribed to be fleeping while they 
thus form it. The words are, evdov evxnrcs. Evdoy docs not ne- 
ceffarily fignify to be afleep, as is already proved from the con- 
clufion of the firt Jad: but here it muft have that import ; 
for Uh fes tells his companions, that he has had an extraordi- 
nary dream. Befides, even a tendency towards ileep fhould be 
avoided by foldiers in an ambufcade, efpecially by the leaders 
of it. The only anfwer that occurs to me is, that perhaps 
they had Centinels waking while they flept; but even this 
would be unfoldier-like in our age. 
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And die afham’d (oh wifeft of mankind) 
The only fool who left his cloak behind. 550 


He thought, and anfwer’d: hardly waking 
yet, 

Sprung in his mind the momentary wit ; 
(That wit, which or in council, or in fight, 554 
Still met th’ emergence, and determin’d right) 
Huth thee, he cry’d, (foft-whifp’ring in my ear) 
Speak not a word, left any Greek may hear— 
And then (fupporting on his arm his head) 


Hear me, companions! (thus aloud he faid) 





Methinks too diftant from the fleet we lye: 560 


Ev’n now a Vifion {tood before my eye, 
And fure the warning Vifion was from high: 





Let £.om among us fome fwift Courier rife, 


Hafte to the Gen’ral, and demand fupplies. 
Upftarted Thoas ftraight, Audremon’s fon, 565 


Wimbly he rofe, and cait his garment down ; 
Inftant, the racer vanifh’d off the ground ; 

That inftant, in his cloak I wrapt me round: 
And fafe I flept, till brighthy-dawning fhone 
The Morn, confpicuous on her golden throne. 570 
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Oh were my {ftrength as then, as then my age! 
Some friend would fence me from the winter's rage. 
Yet tatter'd as I look, 1 challene’¢ then 
The honours, and the offices of men: 

Some matter, or fome fervant would allow 575 
A cloak and veft—but Iam nothing now! 

Well haft thou {poke (rejoin’d th’ attentive {wain) 
Thy lips let fall no idle word or vain! 

Nor garment {halt thou want, nor ought befide, 
Meet, for the wand’ring fuppliant to provide. 580 
But in the morning take thy cloaths again, 

For here one veft fuffices ev’ry {wain ; 


wy. 581. But in the morning take thy cloaths again.] ‘This is 
not fpoken in vain, it was necefiary for U/;/fes to appear in the 
form of a beggar, to prevent difcovery. 

The word in the Greek is Sovraaiges, which it 1s impoffible to 
tranflate without a circumlocution. It paints (obferves Au/fa- 
thius) exactly the drefs of a beggar, and the difhculty he la- 
bours under in drawing his rags to cover one part of his body 
that is naked, and while he covers that, leaving the other part 
bare: Ovomanifess is Tose WANK JALG dorno Eic or Ouwncess, and exprefles 
how a beggar is embarrafled in the act of covering his body, 
by reafon of the rents in his cloaths. 

yy. 582. For here one veft fuffices ev'ry fwain.| It is not at 
firit view evident, why Uffes requefts a change of raiment 
from Eumæus, for a better drefs would only have expofed him 
to the danger of a difcovery. Befides, this would have been 
a direct oppofition to the injunctions of the: Goddefs-of Wif- 
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No change of garments to our hinds is known : 
But when return’d, the good Ulyes' fon 





dom, who had not only difguifed him in the habit of a beggar, 
but changed his features tò a conformity with it. Wb» then 
fhould he make this petition? The anfwer is, to carry on hig 
difeuife the better béfore Eumæus ; hé has already told him 
that he was once a perfon of dignity, though now reduced to 
poverty by talamitizs : and confequently a perfon who had 
once known better fortunes, would jwneafy under fuch mean 
circumftarces, and defire to appear like himfelf; therefore he 
afks a better drefs, that Exmeus may believe his former ftory. 

What Eumazus {peaks of not having many changes of gar- 
ments, is not a fign of poverty, but of 2 fimplicity of the 
manners of thofe ages. It is the character of the luxurious, 
vain Pheacians, to delight in changes of drefs, and agrees not 
with this plain, fincere, induftrious [t/acan, Lumeus. 

I wonder this laft part of the relation of UAs/es has efcaped 
the cenfure of the Criticks: the circumftance of getting the 
Cloak of Thoas in the cold Night, though it fhews the artifice 
of Ulyffes effential to his Character, yet perhaps may be thought 
unworthy the Majefty ‘of Epick Poetry, where every thing 
ought to be great and magnificent. It is of fuch a nature as 
to raife a fmile, rather than admiration; and Ysrgi/has utterly 
rejected fuch levities. Perbaps it may be thought that Uh ff s 
adapts himfelf to Eumæus, and endeavours to engage his fa- 
vour by that piece of pheafantry; yet this does not folve the 
objection, for Lumeus is mot a perfon of alow Character: ne 
one in the Oa/fey {peaks with bétter Senfe, or better Morality, 
One would almott imagine that Hemer was fenfible of the 
weaknefs of this Story, he introduces it fo artfully. He tells 
‘us in a fhort Preface, that Wine unbends the moft ferious and 
wife Perfon, and makes him laugh, dance, and fpeak, with- 
out his ufual caution: and then he proceeds to the fable of his 
ambufh before Troy. But no introduétion can reconcile it ta 
thofe who think fuch Comick relations fhould not at all be in- 
troduced into Epick Poetry. 
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With better hand fhall grace with fit attires 535 
His pueft, and fend thee where thy foul dedires. 
‘The honeft herd{man rofe, as tnis he faid, 
And dew before the hearth the ftranger’s bed = 
The fleecy fpoils of fheep, a goat’s rough hide 





He fpreads ; and adds a mantle thick and wide; 


With ftore to heap above him, and below, 591 





And guard each quarter as the tempeíts blow. 
There lay the King, and all the reft fupine; 
All, but the careful mafter of the fwine: 

Forth hafted he to tend his briftly care: 595 
Well arm’d, and fenc’d againft nocturnal air ; 


2. 595. Forth hafted he to tend his briftly care.] A French 
Critick nas been very fevere upon this conduct of Fumeus. 
The Divire Hogherd, fays he, having given the Divine Ulydies 
his Supper, fends him to fleep with his Hogs, that had white Teeth. 
When Criticks find fault, they ought to take care that they 
impute nothing to an Author but what the Author really fpeaks, 
otherwife it is not Criticifm, but Calumny and Ignorance. 
Monfieur Perrault is here guilty of both, for Uh ffes fleeps in 
the houle of Eumæus, and Eumæus retires to take care of his 
charge, not to fleep, but to watch with them. 

This and the preceding Book take up no more than the 
fpace of one day. Ulyffes lands in the morning, which is {pent 
in confultation with Minerva how to bring about his refto- 
ration. About noon he comes to HLumeus, for immediately 
after his arrival they dine: they pafs the afternoon and even- 
ing in conference: fo that thirty-five days are exactly com- 
pleted fince the beginning of the Odj//ey. 
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His weighty falchion o’er his fhoulder, ty’d 


His fhaggy cloak a-mountain goat fupply’d 
With his broad {pear, the dread of dogs and m 
He feeks his lodging in the rocky den. 
There to the tufky herd he bends his way, 


Where fcreen’d from Boreas, high o'er arch’d t! 


lay. 


t+ 





THE END OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 
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